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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


At the close of our present Number 
our readers will find the sheets deficient 
last month, together with the customary 
Indexes, and the Title and Preface of our 
last volume. We have also given some 
supplementary pages of Marriages to bring 
up arrears, in order that our monthly list 
may henceforward be closer up to the pe- 
riod of our publication. In our present 
Number we have adopted an alteration in 
printing the Marriages, which we trust will 
have the effect of guiding the eye when re- 


’ ferring to a mass of small type. 


The Portland Vase.—Since our article 
on this subject was printed, we have ob- 
tained a more accurate statement of the 
explanations of Millingen, which we re- 
ferred to from memory in p. 43. He 
describes the Obverse of the Vase, (which 
Mr. Windus treats as the second subject.) 
as Peleus led by Cupid seizing Thetis in 
the presence of old Nereus; and the Re- 
verse as Medea, Jason, and Aphrodite. 
(See Millingen’s Ancient Inedited Monu- 
ments, i. 27; and Memoirs of the Royal 
Society of Literature, ii. 99.) Thus, we 
believe, Millingen does not differ from 
Thiersch. Lenormant makes the third 
figure on the Reverse, Ariadne. 

With reference to the article on the 
Ancient Inn at St. Alban’s in our Sept. 
Number, and the enumeration therein of 
inns having open galleries, C. would add 
that Leadenhall-street possesses two such 
in close contiguity, viz. ‘‘ The Bull,’”’ op- 
posite the entrance to Leadenhall Market, 
and ‘The King’s Arms,’’ over against 
the India House. 

The Rev. F. R. Ratnes, M.A. F.S.A. 
of Rochdale, is engaged in preparing for 
the press a Life of Dr. Gastrell, Bishop 
of Chester (1714—1725), and would be 
glad if any of our readers having un- 
published letters or information relative 
to that prelate would entrust such letters 
(or authentic copies) to him. He asks 
where a correct report of Gastrell’s speech 
at Bishop Atterbury’s trial is to be found, 
and desires information respecting the 
descendants of the Rev. Dr. Bromley, 
whose son, Thomas Bromley Chester, 
Gastrell’s grandson, was living in 1768. 

In the account of Sowton Church, 
Devonshire (Dec. p. 628) we read that 
‘*a new plan of heating has been adopted, 
consisting of a trough covered with a floor 


of ornamental iron work, laid in the 
middle of the passage.”” A YORKSHIRE- 
MAN asks, Would the architect, or any of 
our Devonshire correspondents, have the 
kindness to favour the public with a more 
full account of that new plan, as to how 
the trough is supplied,—how the smoke 
is conveyed away, or consumed,—and 
how heat is communicated through the 
building from the said ‘‘trough.” It 
would likewise be desirable tostate whether 
the plan is found effectually to answer. 

F. inquires who is the author of a tract 
in small quarto, printed ‘‘ Permissu Su- 
periorum, 1638,’’ but without any prin- 
ter’s name, entitled ‘‘ The Church Con- 
querant. over Humane Wit,”’ being an 
answer to Chillingworth’s Religion of 
Protestants, &c. The tract, with a preface 
and a short advertisement to the reader 
(which shows that the book was printed 
abroad), occupies 193 pages. Appended 
thereto is another tract, printed in like 
manner, ‘‘ Permissu Superiorum, 1639,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Total Summe, or No Danger 
uuto Roman Catholiques for any Errour in 
Faith,” &c.&c. The lasttractfills 104 pages. 
Are these tracts well known or scarce ? 

A SusscriBER wishes to ascertain the 
Christian name of the father of Ezekiel 
Hopkins, Bishop of Derry, ancestor of 
Sir Francis Hopkins, Bart. He held the 
living of Sandford, Devon. Also to ap- 
prise him of the college and university 
wherein he received his education and took 
his degree. 

A Constant SusscriBer will feel 
deeply obliged by any information on the 
Priory and Church of Davington, near 
Faversham, particularly by reference to 
any early representations of the buildings, 
the former eastern end of the church es- 
pecially. 

The silver coin communicated by 
E. T. R. F. is of Barsaba, in Spain. See 
Akerman’s Ancient Coins of Cities and 
Princes, page 69, and plate vii. No. 4. 

Is our Correspondent Mr. Dupiey, 
who inquires respecting the letters and 
MSS. of A. Wood, acquainted with the 
collection of ‘* Letters from the Bodleian,” 
published in 1814, in 3 vols. 8vo. ? 

The inscription on the silver ring said to 
have been found in Selby Abbey, communi- 
cated by B. appears to be auev rns pavatns, 
but we cannot explain its meaning. 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF JOHN AUBREY. 


Memoir of John Aubrey, F.R.S., c. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
(Printed for the Wiltshire Topographical Society.) 1845, 4to. 





AMONG the many works with which Mr. Britton has favoured us, 
during a life honourably devoted to the illustration of the antiquities, 
as well as to the preservation of the noble and venerable structures which 
the piety and munificence of our ancestors erected to the service of reli- 
gion, and to the honour and ornament of the country in which they are 
placed, there is not one which has not in some degree contributed to the ad- 
vancement and extension of the science which he has cultivated, and to adorn 
which he has united the labours of the antiquary, the architect, and the artist. 
Often as we have turned over the pages of his many beautiful works of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, we have never left them without feeling a more profound 
respect for the deep scientific learning, and the bold creative genius of the 
great builders of those noble cathedrals, and other almost equally magnificent 
churches and religious edifices spread over our country; which not only sur- 
prise by the depth of the principles on which they were founded, but seem 
also to defy imitation in the beauty with which they were executed. It is use- 
less to attempt to draw comparisons as to the respective excellence of the 
Heathen temple and the Christian church, abstracted from the purposes 
for which they were framed, the localities in which they were placed, and 
the people by whom they were erected. All art branches out into beauties 
of different kinds, radiating from one central form of admitted excellence, 
and directed and led by the hand of genius to new modifications adapted 
to the demands of increasing knowledge. The simple majesty of the Par- 
thenon, and the severe grandeur of those massive temples which rise in all 
their marble splendour on the myrtle plains of Pestum, can no more be 
placed in the scale of comparative excellence with the very different struc- 
tures of the medieval ages, with the dark and mysterious sublimity of the 
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cathedrals of Seville, or those scarcely less noble structures whose grey 
towers are reflected in the waters of the Avon or the Thames, than the 
graceful beauty of the Italian palm-tree could be with the robust 
majesty of the British oak. Each has its own principles of form, and its 
own results of beauty. But this observation may be made, that the splen- 
dour and surpassing excellence of what is called the architecture of the 
Norman ages, is more astonishing than that of the Greeks ; because it ap- 
peared to arise in solitary growth, unaccompanied by the equal progress 
of the kindred arts, and emerging as it were from the dark and barren womb 
of the periods that had long preceded it ; whereas the Muse of Greece, who 
presided over the architecture of that enchanted land, was attended by all 
her sister-band, eager and able to decorate the structures she had raised, 
and to give to the primeval types of abstract power and wisdom, an earthly 
form of grandeur and beauty worthy of the august abodes which had been 
raised by mortal hands for their awful sojourn upon earth. 

But we have been led astray from the pleasing task that lies before us, 
which is to give to our readers a short and but insufficient abstract of this 
most agreeable account by Mr. Britton, of the life and writings of a person 
whose name is familiar to all acquainted with the literature and antiquities 
of their country, but of whom no previous biography had either in fulness or 
accuracy been at all satisfactory. Mr. Britton says, on examining the pub- 
lished accounts of John Aubrey’s literary and personal career, that he soon 
found that several of the circumstances and dates mentioned in them were 
inconsistent, contradictory, and improbable, and appeared to rest on slight 
foundations ; that the information to be gathered from them was very un- 
satisfactory and imperfect; and that an attentive perusal of his printed 
works would supply better details of his life and actions. He was long per- 
suaded that a careful examination of his manuscripts in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, of which no complete list had been printed, was essential 
to the preparation of a correct and judicious biography. 

The result of this examination was, that he was called to reconcile many 
apparent contradictions, and to correct many errors in former memoirs ; be- 
sides meeting with some additional circumstances of great value, as illustrating 
not merely Aubrey’s life and writings, but the state of society in general, 
and especially the literary opinions and tone of the seventeenth century. 
Aubrey appears to have kept a Diary, but Mr. Britton says, neither this 
nor many others of his private papers have been preserved ; and, except 
as to the events mentioned in his auto-biographical memoranda, he has been 
compelled to glean the facts from his correspondence and incidental passages 
in his various works. The previous accounts of this diligent and learned per- 
son appear to have been very slight. Dr. R. Rawlinson prefixed some account 
to his edition of Aubrey’s History of Surrey, 1719. The next account 
was called, Some Memoirs of the Life of Mr. John Aubrey, published 
in his Miscellanies, 2nd edition, 1721. This seemed to be a sort of 
incorrect republication of Rawlinson. The article in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica was probably written by Dr. Kippis, and compiled with care and 
discrimination. It affords a favourable view of Aubrey’s literary merits, 
but adds little or nothing to our knowledge of his personal character. Mr. 
Britton passes over the notices given by Chalmers, Granger, &c. but men- 
tions the memoir in Malcolm’s Lives of Topographers (1815, 4to.) as the 
most careless and inaccurate of any. He gives, however, due praise of Mr. 
Hunter's article in the Biographical Dictionary by Rose; and of Mr. 
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Stanesby’s in the Dictionary of the same name, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. How imperfect had been the 
results of the labour of previous biographies, may be seen in one point, 
that “neither the day of Aubrey’s death, nor even the year, nor the place of 
his interment, has been correctly ascertained.” 

After a series of inquiries, it was at last almost by accident that Mr. 
Britton was directed by a MS. note of Dr. Rawlinson to the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford, on searching the register of which Dr. 
Ingram found the record of his burial. From the descendants of Aubrey’s 
family now remaining, Mr. Britton has been able to derive no informa- 
tion of their ancestors, nor has he been able to trace who is the owner of the 
Monumenta Britannica, mentioned at p. 87 of his volume. 

Some writers have traced up the name of Aubrey to Saunders de St. 
Aubrey, or Alberic, a member of the royal family of France, who accom- 
panied William of Normandy to England; but Mr. Britton, more judi- 
ciously, is contented with observing that the name was of some consequence 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when, in the person of Dr. William 
Aubrey, it became distinguished in science and law. He was praised by 
Thuanus, and lived on terms of intimacy with his neighbour, Dr. Dee, 
of Mortlake. John Aubrey was descended from John the youngest son 
of this person, the eldest branch of the family, it appears, residing in the 
next generation at Borstall, in Bucks, and Llantrithyd, in Glamorganshire. 
Richard, the son of this John Aubrey, in his 22nd year married Deborah, 
the only child of Isaac Lyte, of Easton-Pierse, Wilts, and of Kington, in He- 
refordshire, she being then only 15 years old,* and in March, 1625-6, their 
son, John Aubrey, the future antiquary, was born at Easton-Pierse, in a house 
of which Mr. Britton has given us the view prefixed to this article. 

Little John was an antiquary in petticoats. When he was in Somerset- 
shire, at his grandmother’s, he became acquainted with the Druidical 
monument at Stanton Drew; in his eighth year he was familiar with 
Stonehenge; and when a little boy at school it grieved his youthful heart to 
see Mr. Stump, the parson of the parish, stopping the bungholes of his ale- 
barrels with the manuscripts of Malmesbury Abbey. Little Aubre 
expostulated ; but Mr. Trulliber Stump said, “nothing did it so well,” 
which, says the poor boy, “it did grieve me then to see.”+ However he 
was soon removed to the care of Mr. Latimer, rector of Leigh-de-la- 
Mere, an adjoining parish ; and here he was, when quite a little youth, 





* It is remarkable how early the marriages of those days were compared to the 
present: few maidens, gentle or simple, marry now at the pinnafore age of 15, yet 
that was the common period of life then when the cares and pleasures of womanhood 
and married life commenced. We happen to be reading the Life of Lord Deputy 
‘Wandesforde (temp. Carol. 1.) ex. gr. p. 59 :—‘‘ Mr. Danby having lived sometime in 
the Wandesforde family, had cast eyes of affection on his eldest daughter, a very pretty 
young lady, and appeared so worthy in the eyes of all the family, that, though several 
other gentlemen of considerable fortunes were suitors, he was preferred both by her 
and her parents, and, being himself about 18 years of age, was married to her about 15 ;’” 
and, like the former young lady, Mrs. Danby was soon delivered of a son.—p. 60. 

+ It appears, however, that Mr. Stump was not singular in his desecration of 
manuscripts. Aubrey says, ‘‘ there was the like use of the covering of bookes at Mr. 
Latimer’s. In my grandfather’s days the manuscripts flew about like butterflies. All 
musick bookes, account bookes, copie bookes, &c. were covered with old manuscripts, 
as we cover them now with blew paper, and the glovers at Malmesbury made great 
havock of o and gloves were wrapt up, no doubt, in many good pieces of anti- 
quity.”—p. 20. 
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noticed by Hobbes, who came in venison season to visit his old school- 


master. “ He was a proper man, briske, and in very good equipage. His 
haire was then quite blacke.” This condescension of the philosopher to the 
boy was continued in kind intercourse with the man, which only ended at 
Hobbes’s death in 1679. He was soon after removed to Blandford 
school, in Dorsetshire, the most eminent school in the west of England. 
When he was nine years old he notices a curious picture of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s funeral, which he saw at Gloucester, and “which made such a 
strong impression upon my young tender phantasy, that I remember it as 
if it were but yesterday.” In May, 1642, in his 17th year, he entered 
a gentleman-commoner at Trinity College, Oxford. In his Miscellanies 
he gives the following curious little anecdote :— 


Salling upon the hawk, and I do remember 
this expression further, viz. ‘and I will 


‘¢ When I was a freshman at Oxford, 





in 1642, I was wont to go to Christchurch, 
to see King Charles I. at supper, where I 
once heard him say, ‘that as he was 
hawking in Scotland, he rode into the 
quarry, and found the covey of partridges 


swear upon the book ’tis true.” When I 
came to my chamber I told this story to 
my tutor; said he, that covey was Lon- 
don.”’* 


Aubrey did not stay long in Oxford. The commencing hostilities between 
the King and Parliament induced his parents to remove him into the 


country. 


In 1646 he was admitted a student of the Middle Temple ; but 


“his father’s sickness and business never permitted him to make any set- 


tlement to his study.” 


famous Druidical temple at Avebury, in Wiltshire. 
event which greatly delighted him :— 


‘¢ T never saw the country about Marle- 
borough till Christmas 1648, being then 
invited to Lord Francis Seymour’s, by the 
Honourable Mr. Charles Seymour, with 
whom I had the honour to be intimately 
acquainted, and whose friendship I ought 
to mention with a profound respect to his 
memorie. The morrow after twelf-day 
Mr. Charles Seymour and Sir William 
Button met with their packs of hounds at 
the Grey Wethers. These downes looke 
as if they were sowen with great stones, 
very thick, and in a dusky evening they 
looke like a flock of sheep, from whence 
they take their name: one might fancy it 
to have been the scene where the giants 
fought with huge stones against the gods.t 


In January 1649 he discovered the remains of the 


He thus describes an 


+... ’Twas.here that our game began, 
and the chase led us at length thorough 
the village of Aubury into the closes there, 
where I was wonderfully surprised at the 
sight of those vast stones, of which I had 
never heard before, as also at the mighty 
bank and graffe about it. I observed in 
the enclosures some segments of rude 
circles made with these stones, whence I 
concluded they had been in the old time 
complete. I left my company awhile, en- 
tertaining myself with a more delightful 
indagation, and then, (cheered by the cry 
of the hounds) overtook the company, 
and went with them to Kynnet, where was 
a good hunting dinner provided.” 


In the same year Aubrey was collecting information concerning the 
mysterious noises which so much annoyed the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners at Woodstock, and which long eluded all attempts to discover the 





* This account given by King Charles of the Partridges falling upon the Hawk, to 





the truth of which the King thought it was necessary to swear, is not without analogous 
examples ; probably the old birds were roused in defence of their young. White, 
in his Selborne, mentions the hens in a farmyard falling on a pinioned sparrow-hawk 
and tearing him to pieces ; and my gardener once saw a hare follow and beat a weasel 
out of the field, drumming on him with her forelegs. This was a temporary courage 
or fury forced up by the parental wropy?.—REv. 

+ The ‘‘ Grey Wethers”’ are described in the Beauties of Wiltshire, vol. iii, and in 
Hoare’s Wiltshire, vol. ii. 
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means by which they were so successfully planned and conducted.* 
Aubrey was distantly related to Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, whose name 
is so conspicuous in Woodstock, and his son-in-law, Lord Abingdon, was 
Aubrey’s friend“and patron. In 1651 he witnessed the execution of Mr. 
Christopher Love on Tower Hill, for high treason:—“I did see Mr. 
Christopher Love beheaded on Tower Hill in a delicate clear day. About 
half an hour after his head was struck off the clouds gathered blacker and 
blacker, and such terrible claps of thunder came that I never heard greater.” 
Hesays that his mother’s importunities prevented him at this time from going 
to Italy. These were probably caused by his father’s illness, who had been 
gradually sinking, and who died on the 2d October, 1652, at Broad Chalk. 
He was buried at Kington St. Michael. “ Three or four days before my 
father died,” he says, “ I did hear three distinct knocks on the bed’s head.” 
Upon his father’s death he inherited the farm at Broad Chalk, where he 
chiefly resided, and also the manor of Burleton, in Herefordshire. Of 
Inigo Jones’s book on Stonehenge, which was published about this time, 


he thus speaks :— 


“« There is a great deal of learning in it, 
but, having compared his scheme [i. e. 
plan] with the monument itself, I found 
he had not dealt fairly, but had made a 
Lesbian’s (Lesbian) rule, which is con- 
formed to the stone; that is, he framed 
the monument to his own hypothesis, 
which is much differing from the thing 
itself ;f and this gave mean edge to make 
more researches, and a further oppor- 
tunity was, that my honoured and faith- 
full friend, Colonel James Long, of Dray- 
cot, was wont to spend a week or two 
every autumne at Aubury in hawking, 
where several times I have had the hap- 


was very good, and in a romantick coun- 

trey, for the prospects are noble and vast, 

the downs stockt with numerous flocks of 

sheep, the turfe riche and fragrant with 

thyme and burnet,— 

‘Fessus ubi incumbens baculo, saxoque re- 
sedens, 

Pastor arundineo carmine mulcet oves;’ 
nor are the nut-brown shepherdesses 
without their graces. But the flight of 
the falcons was but a parenthesis to the 
Colonell’s facetious discourse, who was 
‘tam Marti quam Mercurio,’ and the 
Muses did accompany him with his hawkes 
and spaniells.”’ 





piness to accompany him. Our sport 

In 1656 Aubrey began his Natural History of Wiltshire, his first 
literary work ; and between this time and 1659, there are but few and 
trifling notices by him, one of which, however, is curious enough to extract. 
“TI heard Oliver Cromwell, Protector, (at dinner at Hampton Court, 1657 
or 8,) tell the Lord Arundell of Wardour and the Lord FitzWilliams that 
he had been in all the counties of England, and that the Devonshire hus- 
bandry was the best.” The will which he made is supposed to have been 
written about this time. His executors are to buy a college pot of the 
value of ten pounds for Trinity College, which was, we presume, for ale, 
and another ten pounds for books. To Jesus College he bequeaths books 
without any accompanying flagon, and to Mrs. Mary Wiseman of West- 
minster his best diamond ring, and something else, which is mystically and 
symbolically represented by three stars * * * The nutbrown shepherdesses 
are not mentioned at all, as the good man probably provided for them in 
his lifetime. 

In 1659 Mr. Aubrey commenced a second work relating to Wiltshire, 


* See on this subject a letter printed by Aubrey in his Miscellanies, by J. Lyddell, 
11 March, 1649, and Sir W. Scott’s romance of Woodstock. 

+ We have seen at Mr. Britton’s a very ingenious and beautiful model of Stone- 
henge. He says that Inigo Jones, to prove his hypothesis, (certainly absurd enough,), 
not only altered the position of many of the stones, but added others to their number. 
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“« An Essay towards the Description of the North Division ” of it, a Mr. 


William Yorke undertaking the middle division. 


Part of his collections 


have been printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, but it appears not fully, for the 
original manuscript has a great number of plans, views, and other drawings, 
the armorial shields are all emblazoned, the antient deeds are copied .as 
fac-similes, with drawings of the seals, and the whole may be considered 
as one of the most curious works of its kind extant. 


‘¢ In the same year he became a mem- 
ber of a celebrated club which met to dis- 
cuss the principles of government, and 
which he thus mentions in his Memoir of 
James HARRINGTON, author of the then 
popular Oceana. He states that Harring- 
ton ‘ made severall essayes in poetry, but 
his muse was rough; and Mr. Henry 
Nevill an ingeniose and well-bred gent., a 
member of the H. of Commons, and an 
excellent (but conceated) poet, was his 
great familiar and confident friend, and 
dissuaded him fromtampering with poetrie, 
which he did, invitd Minervd. and to im- 
prove his proper talent, viz. political re- 
flections. Whereupon he writ his Oceana, 
printed, London..... Mr. Hobbes was 
wont to say that H. Nevil had a finger in 
y° pye, and-’tis like enough. That in- 
geniose tractat, together with his and H. 
Nevill’s smart discourses and inculcations 
dayly at coffee-houses, made many prose- 
lytes. In so much that A° 1659, the be- 
ginning of Michaelmas-term, he had every 
night a meeting at the (then) Turke’s 
head, in the New Pallace-Yard, where 
they take water, the next house to the 
staires, at one Miles’s, where was made 
purposely a large ovall table, with a pas- 
sage in the middle for Miles to deliver his 
cofree. About it sate his disciples, aud 
the virtuosi. The discourses in this kind 
were the most ingeniose and smart that 
ever I heard, or expect to hear, and larded 
with great eagernesse; the arguments in 
the Parl. house were but flatt to it.” He 
now printed a little pamphlet called the 
Rota, 4to. ‘ Here we had (very formally) a 
ballotting-box, and ballotted how things 
should be carried, by way of Tentamens. 
The room was every evening full as it 
could be crammed. I cannot now recount 
the whole number; Mr. Cyriack Skinner, 
an ingeniose young gent., scholar to Jo. 
Milton, was chaireman. There was Mr. 
Hen. Nevill, Major Wildman, Mr. .... 
Wooseley, of ..., Staffordsh., Mr. Coke, 
gr. son of Sir Edw., Sir William Poulte- 
ney (Chaireman), Mr. Maximilian Petty 
(a very able man in these matters, and 
who had more than once turned the coun- 
cill-board of O. Cromwell, his kinsman) ; 
Mr. Michael Malett, Mr. .... Carteret, 
of Garnely, .... Cradoc, a merchant, 


Mr. Hen. Ford, Major Verner, Mr. Ed- 
1 


ward Bagshaw, .... Croon, M.D. cum 
multis aliis, now slipt out of my memorie, 
which were as auditors as myselfe. Se- 
verall, e. g. y® Earle Tirconnel, S* John 
Penruddock, &c. Mr. Jo. Birkenhead, 
e+. Stafford, Esq. &c. opponents. Se- 
verall soldiers (officers). We many times 
adjourned to the Rhenish Wine-house. 
One time, Mr. Stafford, and his gang, 
came in drunk from the taverne, and 
affronted the junto; the soldiers offered 
to kick them downe stayres, but Mr. 
Harrington’s moderation and persuasion 
hindered it. Mr. Stafford tore their 
orders and minutes. The doctrine was 
very saking ; and the more because, as to 
human foresight, there was no possibility 
of the King’s returne. But the greatest 
part of the Parliament-men perfectly hated 
this designe of rotation by ballotting, for 
they were cursed tyrants, and in love 
with their power, and ’twas death to 
them, except 8 or 10, to admitt of this 
way, for H. Nevill proposed it in the 
House, and made it out to them that 
except they embraced that modell of go- 
vernment they would be ruined ; sed guos 
perdere vult Jupiter, hos, &c. Pride of 
senators for life is insufferable ; and they 
were able to grind any one they owed ill 
will to powder; they were hated by the 
armie, and their country they represented, 
and their name and memorie stinkes. 
’Twas worse than tyranny. Now this 
modell upon rotation was that the third 
part of the House should rote out by 
ballot every yeare, so that every ninth 
yeare the House would be wholly altered. 
No magistrate to continue above 3 yeares, 
and all to be chosen by ballot, than which 
manner of choice nothing can be invented 
more fair and impartiall. Well; this 
meeting continued Novemb., Dec., Jan., 
till Feb. 20 or 21, and then, upon the 
unexpected turne upon Generall Monke’s 
comeing in, all these airie modells vanish- 
ed. Then ’twas not fitt, nay treason, to 
have donne such; but I well remember he 
[Harrington] severall times (‘at the break- 
ing up) sayd, ‘ Well, the King will come 
in. Let him come in and call a Parlia- 
ment of y* great cavaliers in England, so 
they be men of estates, and let them sett 
but 7 yeares and they will all turn Com- 
monwealthe’s men.’ ’’ 
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In July 1660 Aubrey accompanied his friend A. Ettrick to Ireland, and 
on returning they narrowly escaped shipwreck. About twelve months after 


he thus wrote to Thomas Hobbes. 


‘¢ From N. Wales I went into Ireland, 
where I saw the manner of living of the 
natives, scorning industry and luxury, 
contenting themselves only with things 
necessary. That kingdom is in a very 
great distemper, and hath need of your 
advice to settle it; the animosities be- 
tween the English and Irish are very 
great, and will ere long, I am confident, 
break into a war. Sir, you have done 
me so much honour in your acquaintance 
and civilities, that I want language to 


expresse my thankfulnesse; among other 
favours I particularly return you my 
hearty thankes for the trouble I gave you 
to sitt for your picture,* which is an 
honour I am not worthy of, and I beg 
your pardon for my great boldness, but I 
assure you no man living more prizes it, 
nor hath greater devotion for you then 
myselfe. Your brother I heare is well, 
whom I intend to see on Monday next, 
and shall with him sacrifice to your health 
in a glasse of sack,’’ &c. 


In 1663 the Royal Society was incorporated, Viscount Brouncker was 
the president, and on the council were Sir K. Digby, Sir W. Petty, and 


John Evelyn. 


says— 


‘* Charles II. discoursing one morning 
with my Lord Brounker and Dr, Charl- 
ton, concerning Stoneheng, they told his 
Majestie what they had heard me say 
concerning Aubury, for that it did as 
much excell Stoneheng as a cathedral 
does a parish church. His Majestie ad- 
mired that none of our chorographers had 
taken notice of it, and commanded Dr. 
Charlton to bring me to him the next 
morning. I brought with me a draught 
of it, done by memorie only, but well 
enough resembling it, with which His 
Majestie was pleased, gave me his hand 
to kisse, and commanded me to wait on 
him at Marleborough, when he went to 
Bath with his Queen (which was about a 
fortnight after), which I did; and the 
next day, when the court were on their 
journey, His Majestie left the Queen and 
diverted to Aubury, with the view whereof 
he and His Royal Highnegse the Duke of 
Yorke were very well pleased; His Ma- 


Aubrey was nominated a fellow by them, as was Dryden, 
Wren, Hooke, and other of his friends. 
the learned meetings, and conversed with many of the members. 


Charles the Second often attended 
Aubrey 


jesty then commanded me to write a de- 
scription of it, and present it to him; 
and the Duke of Yorke commanded me 
to give an account of the old camps and 
barrows in the plaines. As His Majestie 
departed from Aubury to overtake the 
Queen he cast his eie on Silbury Hill, 
about a mile off, which he had the curiosity 
to see, and walkt up to the top of it, with 
the Duke of York, Dr. Charlton and I 
attending them.t They went to Lacock 
(Lacock Abbey) to dinner, and that even- 
ing to Bathe, all the gentry and common- 
altie of those parts waiting on them, 
with great acclamations of joy, &c. In 
September following I surveyed that old 
monument of Aubury with a plane table, 
and afterwards tooke a review of Stone- 
heng, and then I composed this following 
discourse, in obedience to His Majestie’s 
command, and presented it to him, which 
he commanded me to put in print.” 


In 1664 Aubrey went into France, visited Paris, Tours, and Orleans, 


and returned in October. 


His friend old Hobbes wrote to him approving 


_ his design of seeing the Loyer (Zoire) and the country of Brittany, and 
that about Geneva, and adds, “ I see you mean to husband all your time to 


the best advantage. 


I have nothing to add but my wishes for your safety 





* Hobbes sat to Jo. Baptist Caspars; it was presented to the Royal Society, and 


engraved by Hollar. 
bought by Charles the Second. 


Another portrait of him was taken by S. Cooper, which was 


t+ Mr. Britton says the King commenced this progress on 26th August, and returned 


to London 2nd October. 


He was sumptuously entertained at Marlborough by Lord 
Seymour, and at Longleat by Sir James Thynne. 


Dr. Stukeley, in his volume on 


Abury, 1743, says, ‘*‘ Some old people remember Charles II. the Duke of York, and 


Duke of Monmouth, riding up Silbury Hill.” p. 43. 


to this interesting spot. 


Gent. Maa. Voi. XXV. 


Perhaps this was a second visit 


C 
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and the continuance of your health, which is not to be despaired of in one 
that can temper himself from excesses, and especially in fruit, as you can.” 

In 1665 he discovered a mineral spring at Seend, in Wiltshire; but a spring 
or fountain of nature, more bitter than the iron of Seend, was now about to 
open upon him. It was on Nov. 1 that he enters in his book of Accidents 
to John Aubrey, “I made my first address (in an ill hour) to Joane 
Sumner.” Whether, however, this was the punishment of some infidelities, 
or the natural consequence of levity and caprice, we dare not say, but it 
certainly appears that John Aubrey had previously scorched his antiquarian 
heart in several other little furnaces of love. In his Collection of Genitures 
(p- 110) he remarks, “ My mother fell from her horse, and brake her arme, 
the last day of April, 1649-50, when I was a suiter to Mrs. Jane 
Codrington.” In April 1651, “I sawe that incomparable good con- 
ditioned gentlewoman Mrs. M. Wiseman, with whom at first sight I was 
in love.” In 1655 and 1656 he had “several love and lawe suites.” In 
“1657, Nov. 27, obiit Dna Kasker Ryves, with whom I was to marry, 
to my great losse :” but why did not he marry Mrs. Wiseman? that we 
cannot answer, but it is sufficient to say that a Mrs. Joan Sumner, of whom 
more hereafter, next caught the eye of this heedless, light-headed man ; 
what he promised or what he performed we.do not know, but in December 
1667 he was arrested in Chancery Lane at her suit. In February fol- 
lowing he with some difficulty obtained a verdict against her, with 600/. 
damages, in a trial at Salisbury. This was consolatory, but it was but a 
transient gleam, for these damages were reduced to 300/. on a new trial at 
Winchester in 1669 ; out of this, too, he had the costs topay. Mr. Britton 
talks about “ ex-parte statements,” and hearing what Mistress Joan had to 
say,—we won't listen to a word ; depend on it she was a peevish, litigious, 
close-fisted shrew, a perpetual thorn in poor John Aubrey’s side, and it: 
behoved Mr. Britton to stick fast by his friend the antiquary. We confess 
we feel acutely the injustice of this litigious woman’s proceedings ; she was 
a serpent in the good man’s unsuspecting bosom, a perpetual fever, a 
torment, a prurigo, fretting him to death. There is nothing to be said in 
her favour ; better had he passed his blameless days reading bucolics to the 
nutbrown shepherdesses, in the Arcadian simplicity of the Marlborough 
Downs. Mr. Britton may smile, for “he jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.” 

About the year 1667, during one of his visits to Oxford, Aubrey became 
acquainted with Anthony a Wood, and till within a short time previous to 
the latter’s death a familiar intercourse subsisted between them, but “ What 
is friendship but a name ?” says the poet, and A. Wood, some years after, 


Mr. Britton thinks as late as 1693, entered in his Diary the following 
account of his friend. 


‘* An. 1667. John Aubrey of Easton 
Piers, in the parish of Kington St. Mi- 
chaél, in Wiltsh., was in Oxon. with Edw. 
Forest a bookseller, living against Alls. 
coll. to buy books. He then saw lying 
on the stall Notitia Academie Oxonien- 


sis; and asking, who the author of that 
book was? he [Edw. Forest] answer’d, 
the report was, that one M'. Anth, Wood, 
of Merton coll. was the author, but was 
not.* Whereupon M'. Aubrey, a pre- 
tender to antiquities, having been con- 





* Mr. Britton observes that unmarried females in Aubrey’s time were called Mis- 
tresses, Miss being, in fact, a modern abbreviation. It was so in his time, but soon 
after there is some confusion of the two words, both being occasionally used for the 


Same person. 


dramatis persone.—ReEv. 
t ‘ Fulman’s Academiz Oxoniensis Notitia was published in 1665, 4to.” 


See, for instance, the names of the women performers in the list of 


cal 
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temporary to A. Wood’s elder brother in 
Trin. coll. and well acquainted with him, 
he thought, that he might be as well ac- 
quainted with A. W. himself. Where- 
upon repairing to his lodgings, and telling 
him who he was, he got into his acquaint- 
ance, talk’d to him about his studies, and 
offer’d him what assistance he could make, 
in order to the completion of the work 
that he was in hand with. M*. Aubrey 
was then in a sparkish garb, came to 
towne with his man and two horses, spent 
high, and flung out A. W. at all recknings. 
But his estate of 700i. per an. being 
afterwards sold, and he reserving nothing 
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sorry condition, and at length made shift 
to rub out by hanging on Edm. Wyld, 
esq. living in Blomesbury neare London, 
on James earle of Abendon, whose first 
wife was related to him, and on S* Joh. 
Aubrey, his kinsman, living sometimes 
in Glamorganshire and somtimes at Bor- 
stall neare Brill in Bucks. He was a 
shiftless person, roving and magotieheaded, 
and somtimes little better than crased. 
And being exceedingly credulous, would 
stuff his many letters sent to A. W. with 
folliries, and misinformations, which som- 
times would guid him into the paths of 
errour.’’* 





of it to himself, liv’d afterwards in a very 


It does not appear whether by his own extravagance, or by the mis- 
fortune of coming to property charged with expenses and heavy law-suits, 
aided by that female vixen Mistress Joan, but about this time Aubrey 
became so embarrassed as to be obliged to sell all his estates, It is clear 
that his “Love” had ended, as it so often did, in “Law.” Lawyers stopped 
the holes he had made in the female affections, as dentists do teeth, with 
gold. One estate was bought byHerbert Croft, the Bishop of Hereford, who 
would only give eighteen years’ purchase for it. His native place, Easton- 
Pierse, was sold on Lady-day 1671, and possession given to Mr. Sherwin. 
Aubrey solaced himself in this his greatest misfortune by drawing a scheme 
or horoscope to show the precise hour when the sale was effected. There 
is a humourous naiveté in the manner in which he writes on this subject, 
** Absconded as a banished man. Ubi in monte Dei videbitur. I was in 
as much affliction as a mortall could bee. Never quiett, nor anything 
of happiness, till divested of all, 1670. From 1670 to this very day (I 
thank God) I have enjoyed a happy delitescency.” In 1671 he collected 
his spirits sufficiently to finish his Description of Wilts, in 2 vols. fol. 
“He could aot be quiet till he had done it, tanquam canis e Nilo, for feare 
of crocodiles (i. e. Catchpoles.”) He also arranged his notices of Druidical 
monuments, which he called Monumenta Britannica, and he collected ma- 
terials to assist his friend A. Wood in his History and Antiquities of 
Oxford. In 1671 he had recourse to astrology for comfort, and the 
famous Henry Coley drew an elaborate horoscope for him; his nativity 
had been calculated by a rival astrologer, John Gadbury, on which Coley 
makes some pungent remarks, as “ What can be more significant than 

% in do of 9° in ye ascendant in ye dignities of 9 ?” It appears to us 
(though Mr. Britton has not authorised the conjecture) that Aubrey was 
resorting to astrological science for direction in the choice of a wife. He 
thought the stars would be more propitious than the earth had been. The 
cunning astrologer says, he is “ no enemie to the female sex, but the position 
of hk in the 7th in 8 to q and Q in the ascendant shews great vexations 
in love affairs, which the native has experienced to purpose,” Alas! alas! 
poor John Aubrey, it is in vain for you to go blindly fumbling among the 
planetary influences for what had already been settled for you on earth. 
Neither Mars nor Venus in conjunction, nor all the astral divinities, can 
undo what Mistress Joan Sumner has done; you may dismiss your astro- 
labes, and your altitudes, and your horoscopes ; for your goodly farms in 





* “ Vide Wood’s Autobiography in Bliss’s ed. of Athen. Oxon, vol. i. p. Ix.” 
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HOROSCOPE OF JOHN AUBREY’S NATIVITY, FROM HIS OWN SKETCH. 


Herefordshire, your flowery orchards and your green crofts, your pasturages 
and pightels, your’ cornfields and your granges, and your capacious 
vats of perry and cyder are all emptied by that insatiable female cormorant 
—that leech, that crocodile of Chancery Lane,—and the Bishop has finished 
what that artful guean began. John Aubrey, you are a man of light, 
foolish fickle mind, a feather floating on the winds of vanity,—a man whose 
brain is filled with gauds and toys, and moreover easily hooked by the 
flatteries of a fair comely countenance,—a tap of the fan, a perfumed 
glove, a furbelow brushing against your side. We are your friends, take 
our advice, give no more promissory bonds to ladies,—no notes to be for- 
feited if the marriage contract is not fulfilled. You have been devoured by 
a harpy, a painted Jezabel. John Aubrey, it is time to grow wiser, 
eschew all female vanities, put not your trust in Sidrophels or planets, 
but stick to your Wiltshire downs, keep to the pillars of Stonehenge—the 
circle, the cairn, the Druid temple on the solitary downs ; there, friend 
John, is your true domicilium, the fortress of your strength, your barbi- 
can, your castellum, your walled town and bastion,—there you may defy 
Joan Sumner, were she Joan of Arc herself, or that other Joan que sede- 
bat in Cathedra Apostoli. 

But we must return from our Postil/s. In 1673 Aubrey received a licence 
from the Royal Cosmographer to survey the county of Surrey. Aubrey made 
short work of his task. He began in July and ended in September his 
perambulations. After his death the work was published by Dr. Raw- 
linson. Evelyn wrote a letter in its praise, but Mr. Britton says he much 
overrated its merits. In the summer of that year he was at Hothfield, in 
Kent, the seat of his singular good friend, Nicholas Earl of Thanet, where 
he surveyed the parish church, in order to establish a theory as to the 
variation in the position of old churches with reference to the cardinal 
points of the compass. The church was dedicated to St. Margaret, and 
he found, or fancied, its position answer to the sun rising on St. Margaret’s 
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day, 20th July, whence he infers that churches were so placed that the 
eastern ends should be directly opposite to that part of the horizon where 
_ the sun rose on the day of their patron saints. He contributed the plate 
of Osney Abbey, near Oxford, to Dugdale’s Monasticon,* engraved by 
Hollar, and continued his assistance to Anthony Wood; but pecuniary 
difficulties more and more pressed on him. He found a friend in the 
Earl of Thanet, who appears, however, more willing than able to assist 
him. We confess we do not understand the mysterious significance of the 
following letter addressed to him by the Earl :— 


** Yow are my sollicitor to looke after 
my business in London; and for your 
sallary that is agreed on. My mother 
hath lent me Thanet house garden, where 
I intend to fit up two or three chambers 
for my use when I come to London pri- 
vately, and intend to stay not long there, 


one of which as my meniall servant you 
may make use of when fitted up, and when 
it is you shall have notice. . . . . 
would have you in the future to take more 
time in writing your letters, for your last 
was soe ill writ that I had a great deal of 
trouble to read some part of it.”’ 





Again :—“ Sir, I am well aware the stile of my letter of the 3d instant 
was unfitting to a person of your birth. The reason I made myself such 
a proud ill-bred fellow in it is the better to disguise the business you 
lately enjoined me to do for you.” He then says that his future letters 
shall be equally cool and distant in their language, so that, if examined, 
any person would believe “that the business, although very unbefitting, 
of yoar belonging to me, is no otherwise than real,” &c. My Lord 
Thanet’s protection, however, seemed but of little service, for two years 
after we find—*“ July 1, 1677, 1 sold my bookes to Mr. Littlebury ; sci- 
licet, when the imposthume in my head did break.” However, he found 
a singular good friend in Dr. Edward Davenant, who generously lent him 
five hundred pounds for a year and a half, and he would not fasten any 
interest upon him. 

In December 1679 Thomas Hobbes died. He had desired Aubrey to 
write his life, which he accordingly did, but lent it to Dr. Richard Black- 
bourne, of Trinity College, Cant. who in 1681 produced a Latin Life of 
Hobbes, with the Memoirs previously published, supposed to have been 
written by Hobbes himself. In 1680 he addressed his Lives of Eminent 
Men to Anthony 4 Wood, which he appears to have collected as materials 
for Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses. In 1683-4 he compiled his Idea of Edu- 
cation for young gentlemen, a manuscript the most valued of all his 
writings ; and he evinces much anxiety for its fate after his decease.+ 

In 1685 Aubrey witnessed the coronation procession of James II. but 
his only record of the ceremony is, “ The canopy carried over the King’s 
head by the Wardens of the Cinque Ports was torn off by a puff of wind, 
as he came to Westminster Hall: it hung down very lamentably ; I saw 
it.” In 1686, he says, that Penn, Lord Proprietor of Pennsylvania, did 
give him a grant under his seal of 600 acres in Pennsylvania ; and he also 
had a gift of a thousand acres of land in the island of Tobago, from Cap- 
tain Poyntz; but what benefit he derived from them does not appear. At 
one time he seemed not unwilling to go to the West Indies, and the Earl 
of Thanet wished him to go to his estate in the Bermudas. In 1686 his 
mother died, and he says, “ the estate of Chalke must be sold.” He says, his 





* Dr. Rawlinson says most of the copies of the Monasticon want this plate, but the 
British Museum copies both have it. It is copied in pl. 115 of Mr. Skelton’s ‘‘ Oxonia 
Antiqua Restaurata.”’ 

+ Original in the Ballard Collection of Letters in the Bodleian Library, vol. xiv. 
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eyes were a fountain of tears, but we doubt the sincerity of the stream ; 
for in the same letter he sends his true love to Kit Wase, of whom he 
and Lord Pembroke had much talk at dinner. He laments the death of 
his facetious friend, Parson Hodges, and adds, “ I must make haste with my 
papers, for I am now 60.” In 1686, meaning to take a journey to the West 
of England, he made his will, bequeathing his papers on the Natural His- 
tory of Wilts to his worthy friend Mr. Robert Hooke, of Gresham col- 
lege, and desiring that Mr. David Loggan should engrave the plates. Next 
year he wrote his Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaism, a MS. now in the 
British Museum. Its object is to show that most of the old provincial cus- 
toms and observances in England were derived from the ancients.* About 
this time he came to the determination of depositing his MSS. in the 
Museum at Oxford, and he also still persevered in his chancery suits ; it 
does not however appear, at this time, what lady was the plaintiff. In 
1692 he commenced a correspondence with Dr. Garden, of King’s college, 
Aberdeen, on the subject of Celtic monuments, Scottish traditions, Se- 
cond-sight, Transportation by an invisible power, &c. The letters are still 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, and are mentioned with commenda- 
tion by Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia. In 1692 we 
find him diligently employed in revising his History of Surrey; he also 
visited Ray, the Naturalist, at his living at Black Notley, in Essex, and 
submitted his different works to him, for his alterations and improvements. 
There seems, however, at this time to have been much difficulty in getting 
publishers to undertake the expense and risk of any works of size and im- 





portance. Bishop Tanner writes to him: 


‘“¢ My principal business is to drive on 
our common design, viz. the Antiquities 
of Wilts, which I hope will find encourage- 
ment. If it does not I will never under- 
take any thing more for the public. My 
St. Cuthbert’s Life hath suffered the fate 
of a great many better books. I am 
heartily sorry your Monumenta meets 
with no better encouragement in this age, 
but I like it never the worse for that. It 
hath been the ill fortune of the best books 
that they have not borne the charges of 
their own impression. It is well known 


that no bookseller would give Sir Henry 
Spelman five pounds in books for his in- 
comparable Glossary, and you know that 
Sir Walter Raleigh burnt the latter part 
of his admirable History of the World, 
because the former had undone the 
printer. The X Scriptores and the Mo- 
nasticon, volumes now worth old gold, 
had never been printed had not the 
former been carried on by a public fund, 
the other by the sole charges of the 
editor,’’ &c. 


We have long, though we have not communicated this to our readers, 
we say, we have long suspected, that the friendship of our author with Mr. 
A. Wood, was not built on quite so strong foundations as is generally sup- 
posed : we were never very fond of Master Wood’s physiognomy,—there was 
a vulpine expression about it, unpleasing to our eyes. And now it must all 
come out. He behaves to John Aubrey no better than the women had 
done. This good man has become a general prey. In the MS. of the 
second part of his Lives of Eminent Men, there is written in large capital 


letters as follows : 


‘“ INGRATITUDE. 

“‘ In this part the Second Mr. Wood 
has gelded from p. 1 to 44, and other 
pages too are wanting wherein are con- 
tain’d Trueths, but such as I entrusted 
nobody with the sight of but himself, 
whom I thought I might have entrusted 


with my life. There are several papers 
that may cut my throate. I find too late 
memento diffidere was a saying worthy of 
the sages. He hath also embezill’d the 
Index of it, q’ N.B. 

‘It was stitched up when I sent it to 
him. ‘** Novemb. 29, 1692.” 





* Lansdowne MS. No. 


231, British Museum. 
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Tanner seems to lend his authority to the charge of ingratitude against 
Wood. He says “I shall scorn to be like A. Wood, make use of your 


papers and acquaintance, and at last afford you not a good word ; 
again he alludes to Wood’s having “dealt so ungenteely by you.” 


” and 
Two 


years after we find Aubrey sending the following letter to Wood, in which 
the cause of his complaint is 1more fully opened ; and, as the whole cir- 
cumstance is curious, we shall give the extract as it stands in Mr. Britton’s 


book :— 


‘Mr. Wood, 


‘*T thought I should have heard from 
your ere this time. I have been ill ever 
since I came from Oxford, till within 
these five days, of a surfeit of peaches, 
&c.; so that I was faine to send to Kit 
White for a good Lusty Vomit. I — 
not eat a bitt of flesh for six days, but ab- 
stinence hath pretty well settled me again. 
Your unkindness and choleric humour 
was a great addition to my ilnes. You 
know I always loved you, and never 
thought I took paines enough to serve 
you; and I was told by severall at Oxford, 
and so the last yeare, that you can never 
afford me a good word. [ desired you to 
give to the Museum my draught of Osney, 
which cost me xxs. when I was of Trin. 
Coll: ’twas donne by one Hesketh, a 
Hedge-Priest, who painted under M* 
Dobson; also I desired you to give the 
entertainment to the Queen at Bushells’ 
Rocks; your Nephews and Neices will 
not value them. You have cutt out a 
matter of 40 pages out of one of my 
volumes, as also the index [was ever any 
body so unkind?] and I remember you 
told me coming from Heddington, that 
there were some things in it that would 
cutt my throat. I thought you so deare 
a friend that I might have entrusted my 
life in your hands; and now your unkind- 
ness doth almost break my heart. If you 
will returne these papers to me & the 
other things ..... y° may then have the 
Lives: I tooke D* Gale’s Life from his 
owne [mouth] ...... erling’s under his 
own hand. I should be glad ...... you 
shall be heartily welcome, and I will shew 
«sees booke of this house, in parch- 
ment done in H. 6. and ..... this Estate 
granted to him by Edw. Confessor. 1 
want Mr Lilly’s Epitaph. I would have 
you come the next week, for in a fort- 
night hence S™ J. A. goes into Glamor- 
ganshire, & will have me with him. I 
have not been very fitt for riding, but I 
intend to spend 2 or 3 dayes ..... before 
Sir Jo. goes away. You cannot imagine 
how much your unkindness vext and dis- 
composed me. So God bless you. 

‘ «* Tuissimus, J. A. 


Borstall, Sept. 2, 
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‘ «¢ T would have you come hither as early 
as you can, because of perusing the MS. 
and seeing the gardens, for the afternoon 
will be taken up with good-fellowship.’ 

‘There is no evidence amongst the 
writings of Wood or Aubrey to show that 
the former ever made the latter any 
apology or explanation. He died on the 
28th November, 1695, in his 63rd, when 
Aubrey was in his 70th, year. How 
strongly do the letter and the sentiments 
above quoted contrast with the splenetic 
and invidious language used by the author 
of Athene Oxonienses, who calls his tra- 
duced friend ‘ a mere pretender to anti- 
quities,’ and ‘ little better than crazed.’ 

‘* About two years before Wood’s death 
proceedings were taken against him for a 
libel on the Earl of Clarendon, for which 
he was fined and degraded, and the se- 
cond volume of his Athene Ovxonienses, 
containing the alleged libel, was publicly 
burnt. It is stated by Hearne that the 
offensive passages in that work were in- 
serted by Wood from Aubrey’s notes, 
whence, according to Dr. Bliss, the former 
was punished for writings of which he 
was not the author; and it is possible 
that Wood entertained some such feeling 
when he stated, in the article so often 
mentioned, that Aubrey, ‘ being exceed- 
ingly credulous, would stuff his many let- 
ters sent to A. W. with folliries, and mis- 
informations, which sometimes would guid 
him into the paths of errour.’ Still, it 
must be observed that the passages for 
which Wood suffered were, like many 
other so-called libels, offensive only from 
their pertinence and truth ; for Aubrey’s 
statements, on which they are said to 
have been founded, were evidently based 
upon good authority. We are therefore 
compelled to regard the testimony of 
Wood, with reference to Aubrey, as being 
quite at variance with facts, as were also 
his perverted notices of the characters of 
Locke, Ashmole, Bathurst, Wallis, and 
others. The circumstances here adverted 
to, taken in connexion with the former 
long and friendly correspondence of the 
two biographers, prove that the account 
which Wood gave of Aubrey could only 
have been written during the last three 
years of the former's life.”’ 
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Few personal notices of Aubrey occur after this time. On the 20th 

arch, 1692, about 11 at night, he was robbed and had five wounds in his 4 
head ; and the spring following he had an apoplectic fit, circiter 4 h. P.M. 
In his Miscellanies, he says, “ On the day of St. John the Baptist, 1694, 
I accidentally was walking in the pasture behind Montague House,* it was 
12 o'clock. I saw there about two or three and twenty young women, 
most of them well habited, on their knees, very busy, as if they had been 
weeding. I could not presently learn what the matter was; at last a 
young man told me, that they were looking for a coal under the root of a 
plaintain to put under their head that night, and they should dream who 
would be their husbands. It was to be sought for that day and hour.” 

In 1696 Aubrey’s Miscellanies were published, and dedicated by the 
author to the Earl of Abingdon, in whose “ pleasant walks and gardens 
at Lavington he mentions having reviewed his scattered papers. His life 
of labour and of anxiety, however, was now to draw to a close. Probably, 
Mr. Britton says, another fit of apoplexy was the immediate cause of 
his dissolution ; at all events, the suddenness of his decease is shewn by the 
fact, that, within six days after the date of his last letter to his publisher 
Churchill, he was buried in the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxon. The entry of burials stands thus :—‘‘ 1697. John Aubrey A 
stranger was buried Jun. 7th.” Dr. Rawlinson stated in his Memoir, that 
“several misfortunes ” reduced Aubrey, in the latter part of his life, “to 
very low and mean circumstances, so that (as a Reverend Divine from 
Kington St. Michael’s informed the Editor) he was generously supported 
by the late Lady Long, of Draycot, in her own house, to which he was 
going, on his return from London, when his journey and life were con- 
cluded at Oxford, where it is presumed he was buried; though neither the 
time of his Obit or his place of burial can be yet recovered.” > 





‘¢ Aubrey, it may be presumed, received 
as good an education as was usually im- 
parted by the tutors and colleges of his 
age. The course appears to have em- 
braced the classics, a general knowledge 


of algebra, geometry, mathematics, natural’ 
history, &c.; but he never became emi- 
nent as a scholar or man of science. His 
Idea of Education shows that, although 
he did not undervalue the advantages of 





t 


* Mr. Britton gives a curious account of the verge or northern boundary of London 
as he remembers it when a boy. To this we add, that we learned to ride, when very 
young, in fields where Fitzroy-square now stands, and that we can remember well an 
old farm-house and yards standing where the Colosseum now is. Old Mr. Walker, 
who keeps Jack’s Coffee-house, in Dean-street, Soho, informs us that he could see 
Hampstead formely from his windows. We have also heard Lord Eldon mention the 
peaches and nectarines he ripened in his garden in Gower-street. In the map to 
Dodsley’s London, 1761, the north boundary of London runs thus—Ormond-street, 
Queen-square, Bedford and Montague Houses, Cavendish..square,—Marylebone-lane 
terminating London north of Oxford-street. Where Charlotte-street now is, was 
called ‘‘ The Green Lane.’? The Middlesex Hospital, Whitfield’s Tabernacle, the 
Foundling Hospital, were all in the country. It would at that time have been feasible 
for the Duke of Chandos to have carried though his grand projected plan of making a 
long private avenue from his country seat at Canons to his house in Cavendish-square, 
which was to occupy the whole north side. At that time Oxford-street took the name 
of Tyburn-road as soon as it crossed Bond-street, and Lambeth was almost entirely 
fields and marshes. The only rural suburb now left isa little district between 
Old Brompton and Kensington-road, where Cromwell House stands, and where 
are still a few old cottages embosomed in gardens and orchards.—ReEv. 

+ Some singular variations and mistakes occur as to the time of his birth and the 
place of his burial, which may be seen fully detected and observed on in Mr. Britton’s 
note. 
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mere erudition, he felt the necessity of a 
more practical system of instruction than 
he had himself received, in order to pre- 
pare a youth for the business and general 
pursuits of the world. 

“His loyalty to the House of Stuart 
was no doubt sincere ; but it is displayed 
rather by invectives against the tyranny 
of the Puritans than by any expressions 
of regard for their ill-fated but misguided 
victim,—Charles the First,—or his pro- 
fligate successor. Religious topics he 
seldom appears to have adverted to. He 
was a Protestant; and he records his 
devout acknowledgments to the Almighty 
for preservation from many dangers. 

‘*¢ Aubrey’s love of literature, of science, 
and of antiquarian research and illustra- 
tion, the interest he felt in all projects for 
local or national improvements, and in 
matters relating to the mechanical and 
useful arts, together with his zeal for the 
welfare and advancement of societies, and 
public bodies, instituted with similar 
viws, are proved by numerous passages in 
his writings. His Lives of Eminent Men 
especially have many memoranda showing 
his desire to advocate and promote such 
objects. 

‘* His easy and familiar style of com- 
position has been already illustrated by 
the extracts from his writings in the pre- 
ceding pages. It is certainly peculiar, 
and almost unique. Notwithstanding their 
liveliness and freedom, his productions 
have much less vulgarity and coarseness 
than those of many of his contemporaries ; 


Three original portraits of Aubrey seem to have been made. 
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but they are occasionally disfigured by un- 
couth words of Latin derivation, now long 
since obsolete. His orthography is com- 
paratively pure and modern. It is true, 
precision in the orthography of names was 
not then practised or studied; hence, 
though, he generally spelt his own name 
‘* Aubrey,’’ on some occasions he wrote 
it ‘‘ Awbrey.’”? He frequently used the 
monogram J. A. (formed by a J. within, 
and crossing the horizontal line of, the 
letter A.) instead of a signature at full; 
sometimes he Latinized the name, ‘‘ AJ- 
bericus ;’’ and in one letter to Anthony & 
Wood he quaintly signs ‘‘ Jo. Gregorius,’’ 
perhaps with reference to his birth upon 
St. Gregory’s Day. His handwriting 
varies considerably. In later life, and in 
all of his most hurried memoranda, it is 
very small and illegible; but his more 
elaborate and important manuscripts are 
in a bold and plain character. 

‘* Although we have not any satisfactory 
data to mark or define his general personal 
figure and appearance, we may infer from 
the portrait accompanying this volume 
that his features were manly, bold, expres- 
sive, and intelligent. The nose, mouth, 
forehead, and eyes show that the face was 
symmetrical and fine, and therefore cal- 
culated to make a good bust or picture. 
The monstrous and barbarous wig, how- 
ever, not only disfigured the human 
countenance, but, like a bad and disgust- 
ing frame to a beautiful picture, was cal- 
culated to deteriorate and degrade the 
gem it enshrined.” 


One by 


the celebrated Samuel Cooper,* one by Faithorne, and the other by an 


unknown hand. The first is completely lost. 


Faithorne’s rests in the 


Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, executed in Indian ink in a careful and 


beautiful manner. 


It was taken when Aubrey was forty. 


His books and manuscripts were given to the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, where they are still preserved, and a very full and interesting 


account of their contents will be found in Mr. Britton’s volume. 


From 


his Introduction to the Antiquities of Wiltshire we cannot refrain from 
giving one passage, as it affords such a graphic and pleasing account of 
that part of England in the days of our forefathers. 


“«¢T am heartily sorry I did not set 
down the Antiquities of these parts sooner, 
for since the Time aforesaid [1659] many 
Things are irrecoverably lost. In former 
Days the Churches and great Houses 


hereabouts did so abound with Monu- 
ments and Things remarkable, that it 
would have deterr’d an Antiquary from 
undertaking it.’ After a review of the 
state of the northern part of Wiltshire 








* There is a singularly strong eulogy on Cooper in one of Ray’s letters to 
Aubrey :— Your picture done in miniature by Cooper is a thing of great value. I 
remember, so long ago as when I was in Italy, and while he was yet living, any piece 
of his was highly esteemed there ; and for that kind of painting he was esteemed the 
best artist in Europe.’’ Aubrey mentions his picture by Cooper at an auction yielding 
20 guineas.—Vid. p. 80. 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XXV. D 
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before the Roman Invasion, and under 
the dynasties of the Romans, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, &c. successively, he gtates that 
* in the time of Henry VIII. this country 
was a lovely Champain, as that about 
Sherston and Cotswold; very few En- 
closures, unless near Houses. My Grand- 
father Lyte did remember when all be- 
tween Cromhall (at Eston) and Castle 
Comb was so, when Easton, Yatton, and 
Comb, did intercommon together. In my 
remembrance much hath been enclos’d, 
and every year more and more is taken in. 
Anciently the Leghs (now corruptly called 
Sleights), i. e. Pastures, were noble large 
grounds, as yet the demesne lands at 
Castle Combe are. So likewise in his re- 
membrance was all between Kington St. 
Michael and Draycot Cerne common fields. 
There was a world of labouring people 
maintained by the plough, as yet in North- 
amptonshire, &c. There were no rates 
for the poor in my Grandfather’s dayes ; 
but for Kington St Michael (no small 
parish) the Church-ale at Whitsuntide 


The manuscript of his great work, 
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did the business.’ He then traces the 
derivation of the term Church-ale, and, 
after noticing the religious festivals of the 
times referred to, says, ‘ Such joy and 
merriment was every Holyday; which 
days were kept with great solemnity and 
reverence. These were the days when 
England was famous for the Grey Goose 
Quills.’.,... ‘ This country was full of 
Religious houses. Old Jacques (who lived 
where Charles Hadnam did) could see 
from his house the Nuns of the Priory of 
St, Mary’s (juxta Kington) come forth 
into the Nymph-Hay, with their Rocks 
and Wheels, to spin, and with their sew- 
ing work. He would say that he hath 
told three score and ten; tho’ of Nuns 
there were not so many; but in all, with 
Lay-sisters, as Widows, Old maids, and 
young Girls, there might be such a num- 
ber. This was a fine way of breeding up 
young women, who are led more by ex- 
ample than precept, and a good retire- 
ment for widows and grave single women, 
to a civil, virtuous, and holy Life.’”’ 


«“ Monumenta Britannica,” 3 volumes 





folio, after having eluded long the searches of antiquaries, and being found, 
has again been, perhaps, irrecoverably lost; the curious history given of 
it will be read with interest and regret. Mr. Britton has recovered a co- 
pious description of its valuable contents.* 

The Memoirs of the NaturallRemarques in Wilts, 2 parts, folio, remains 
still in MS. in the Ashmolean Museum; it has numerous MS. notes by 
Evelyn, Gale, Ray, Tanner, and T. Gale. It was submitted to the Royal 
Society in 1675, and afterwards dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke. Dr. 
Rawlinson printed the Dedication and Preface as Addenda to Aubrey’s 
History of Surrey (vol. v. p. 403). The title-pages of the manuscript 
bear dates of 1685 and 1686, when the contents appear to have been 
arranged and completed by the author. The work is divided into 36 
chapters, most of them with titles of great interest, and inclusive of all 
subjects that could reasonably be expected to be treated of; the two last, 
however, are a little repulsive to our feelings —35. Falling of Rents. 
36. Number of Attornies every 30 ‘years since Henry VIII. The 
attornies increasing as the rents fell. ‘There is, however, a Chapter (21) 
on Shepherds and Pastorals, which is less affecting, and tends very much 
to tranquillise the previously agitated mind. Our author’s philosophical 
knowledge is seen to great advantage in the 8th Chapter, which mentions 
a theory of Edmund Halley, R.S.S. “who hath an hypothesis that the world 
is only about 500 miles thick, and that a Terel/a moves within it, which 
causes the variation of the needle, and in the centre a Sun.” In the same 
Chapter he says, —“* On St, Andrew’s Day, 1666, my Lord Brouncker, Mr. 
Wyld, Dr. Charlton, and I, riding in a coach towards Gresham Colledge 
(the Anniversary Day), at y¢ corner of Holborn Bridge, a cellar of coals 
was opened by the labourers (who digged ye rubbish and foundations), and 
there were burning coals (which we saw) which burnt ever since the great 





* See p. 87:to p. 91. 
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fire, but being pent so close from air there was very little waste.”* In 
Chapter 17, which illustrates “the grandeur of the Pembroke family,” is 
the following passage, quoting the well-known beautiful lines :— 


‘« Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse,’’ &c. 


** These verses were made by Mr. William Browne, who wrote the 
Pastoralls, and they are inserted there.” _It is most probable that Aubrey 
was mistaken in giving these lines to Browne, who never wrote any thing 
so good ; but it is rather singular that Evelyn filled up the Christian name, 
which was left blank, and added “ William, Governor to ye now E. of 
Oxford.” However, the whole does not prove any thing. At that period 
verses written by one poet were not seldom inserted in the works of another, 
and—Aubrey was not critical. The next work is the Perambulation of halfe 
the County of Surrey, fol. also in the Ashmolean Museum. This was 
printed under the care of Dr. Rawlinson, in five vols. 8vo. 1719, and is 
now scarce. We now come to “ Lives, 3 parts,” and “ Mr. T. Hobbes’ 
Life, in English.” This is the work by which he is best known, and from 
which A. Wood drew much of the Athen Oxonienses. Granger in his 
Biographical History of England acknowledged his obligations to them, 
and Lysons used them for his Environs of London. T. Warton, in writing 
his Life of Dr. Bathurst, owns his obligations to Aubrey’s Collection of 
Letters. Farmer mentions with no great praise his Notices of Shakspere, 
and it would appear that Aubrey was the person who first suggested that 
Davenant was Shakspere’s son. 

In 1813 Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Men were published by persons 
themselves scarcely less eminent, Rev. J. Walker and Rev. Dr. Bliss, in 
3 vols. Svo, ; am interesting and curious work. In 1823 the late Robert 
Lemon discovered in the State Paper Office the MS: of a work by Milton, 
before unknown, except by the notice of Aubrey, who described it as 
“‘ Idea Theologiz a MS. in the hands of Mr. Skinner, a merchant's sone in 
Mark Lane;” it passed into that office directly from the hands of Dr. Skinner; 
in consequence of a prohibition from government against its being published. 
This work we have heard was translated nominally by the Bishop of 
Winchester, but really by Mr. Walker of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and an 
account of it is given in the dullest and worst life of any English poet that 
ever was written, we mean Mr. Todd’s Life of Milton; and Bishop 





* It is said that the fires in White’s Club House have never been out since the days 
of George the First ; but in many houses in South Wales the fires are never extinguished, 
being heaped up always at night for the morning ; and so probably in the North. 

+ In Boswell’s edition of Malone (vol. III. p. 278,) the famous imperfectly ob- 
literated lines, which had been traced by Warton 20 years before, were for the first time 
given, not much to Madame Davenant’s credit, they ran thus : ‘‘ Now, by the way, his 
mother had a very light report : inthose days she was called a frader.’’ There is also 
the following passage not preserved by Malone : ‘* I have heard Parson Roberts (Dave- 
nant’s brother,) say that Master William Shakespere had given him a hundred kisses.’’ 
Mr. Orchard Halliwell has regrafted these golden pippins into his Essay on Falstaff, p. 
47—50, this version, however, as we understand, differs from that of Malone ; but what 
woman’s character could stand that ‘‘ powerful magnifying glass’’ that Mr. Halliwell 
used to inspect her freckles, more than the skins of the maids of honour at Brobdignag 
did Gulliver’s microscopic close inspection, especially assisted by the experienced eyé of 
Mr. Kirtland, the assistant keeper? We are very glad the erased passages in Gray's 
late MS. letters were not submitted to such fearful scrutiny, or the Court would have 
been the worse for it. 
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Burgess read an elaborate paper before the Royal Society of Literature, to 
prove, by internal evidence, that it could not be Milton’s, though Milton’s 
Arian heresies were suspected long before. 

Gifford in his Life of Ben Jonson has denied the truth of some of 
Aubrey’s statements, and in each particular Aubrey has proved right, and 
Gifford egregiously mistaken. He denies that Jonson was tutor to Sir 
W. Raleigh’s son, and Jonson’s Conversations, lately published, prove it was 
so. But we have now come to the end of our tether, and must leave our readers 
to cater for themselves in the savoury dishes of “ Apparatus of the Lives 
of English Mathematicians,” of “ Remains of Gentilisme,” “ Idea of Edu- 
cation of Young Gentlemen,” “ Villare Anglicanum,” “A Collection ‘of 
Divine Dreams,” “ A Collection of Genitures well attested,” ‘ Designatio 
de Easton-Piers, in Com. Wilts. Per me (heu !) infortunatum Johannem 
Aubrey, R. S. Socium. A.D. 1669 ;” and, above all, they will remark that 
our laborious and plodding antiquary actually designed a comedy in five 
acts, of which he achieved the first three scenes. The play was to 
be called “ The Country Revell, or the Revell of Aldford,” and some of 
the dramatis persone are, Courtoise, a knight, protector and servant of 
distressed ladies, Lady Euphrasia, wife to Sir L. Gourmond, Lady Florimel, 
wife to Sir Surly Chagrin, Justice Wagstaff (Sir J. Dunstable), Sir 
Fastidious Overween, Captain Exceptious Quarrelsome, Country Wenches, 
&c. This, we hope, soon will appear, with an introduction and notes by 
Mr. Dyce or Mr. Collier, in the Shakespeare Society Papers, and will be 
probably followed in due time by various learned pamphlets and tracts 
under the title of “ Critical Remarks on the Text of the late edition of 
Aubrey’s Comedy called ‘The Country Revell,’ with proposed Various 
Readings, and Observations on the Editor’s Notes.” 

Mr. Britton has favoured us with a very curious kind of autobiography 
of Aubrey, from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, overlooked by those 
diligent persons who collected the letters. This lets us pretty well into 
his character ; but it is far too long to transcribe—too curious to abridge : 
we can only mention the most important facts—that he had a “ paine or 
belly ake” monthly or quarterly, till he was 12 years old, when it ceased ; 
that he had an “issue naturall” in the coronal suture of his head; that he 
was “ entred into his Latin grammar by Mr. R. Latimer, a delicate and little 
person ;” that when at school he wished to have access to locksmiths, but did 
not care much for grammar ; that he was to have married Mrs. K. Ryves, 
but she died, and he lost 2,00U/., besides her brother's 1,000/. a-year ; that 
he sold all his estates, and was delitescent at Hethfield, in Kent; and also 
that he took his diet and sweet ofiums at Glazeley Hall, Salop; that his 
stomach was so tender he could not drink claret without sugar. There is 
also a fragment of a second Diary ; and we think, between the two, we can at 
last make a shrewd guess or conjecture touching the cause of Joan Sumner's 
strange unfeminine conduct. Jmprimis, it appears that this she-dragon 
was brought up entirely on chalybeate water—drank nothing but iron 
from her cradle, till her bowels were actually steel ;* secondly, by means of 
some slippery waiting-women, or gossiping wenches, or old nurses and such 
whifflers, she probably had got an inkling of a misfortune that had happened 
to poor Aubrey just previous to his proposal ; at least we give the entry as 
Mr. Britton has it:— 1665. Monday after Christmas Day was in 





* She lived at Seend, near Melksham, in Wilts, where the chalybeate waters were her 
brother’s property. See Mr. Britton’s note, p. 17. 
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danger to be spoiled by my horse, and received esio in testiculo, which was 
like to have proved fatal. Made my first address, in an ill hour / to Joan 
Sumner: all my business and affairs ran kim-kam,”! ! 

After this we have nothing to remark but that, for a sober, plodding 
antiquary, our friend Aubrey led a most unaccountable life. At Easter 
1639 his uncle’s nag ran away with him, and gave him a dangerous fall ; 
in 1655 he had a fall at Epsom, and broke one of his ribs, and was afraid 
of an apostumation ; in 1659 he was like to break his neck at Ely Minster ; 
(he was evidently hunting,) next day his horse tumbled over and over 
him ; in 1662 he had a terrible fit of the spleen and piles at Orleans ; 
in 1677 an imposthume broke in his head; and he was in danger of being 
run through by a sword with a young Templar; again in danger of being 
killed by the Earl of Pembroke ; again in danger of being killed by a drunk- 
ard in Gray’s Inn Gate ; in danger of being drowned twice ; and, lastly, he 
was always in danger of—arrests. 

We have only to add that Mr. Britton has executed his work both with 
diligence and taste; with diligence in collecting such copious materials as 
could enable him to treat his subject with fullness and accuracy ; and with 
taste in the arrangement he has made of them, and the agreeable manner 
in which he has diversified his narrative. We do not think that in any 
hands the subject could have been better treated, and we shall place it in 
our library among the other valuable productions of our learned and vene- 
rable friend, 

Tov didrorovod, rov idodoyod, Kat 
Tov iredevbepod. 





Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. p. 580.) 
Thursday— Again in company with Sir Humphry Davy and Z. and 


some men whose names I never heard. One of them said something to 
Sir Humphry about his great discoveries in science. I objected to the 
confined and modern use of the word science, which, in its original and 
enlarged sense, meant any species of knowledge. Z. supported his use by 
common usage, and said it was stupid to pull off the leaves and go back to 
the naked parent tree of a word. 

Davy. In this case, however, we are narrowing by usage, not enlarg- 
ing; in the extended use of the word we lose our modern distinction—a 
useful distinction, so far as the common purposes of life are concerned. In 
the business-of-life words we must have a common currency, a circulating 
medium,—we cannot go on paying in kind, though so much more real ; we 
cannot have the corn and oxen bodily before us, “such bulky bribes” 
would be as inconvenient in conversation as in diplomacy. The great 
object of language is to distinguish—every word should ¢ell. 

Z. Yet we cannot use, every time we speak, the formula of “ that part 
of science which relates to chemistry and astronomy ;” we use science as 
belonging to real visibilities, and to talk of the science of metaphysics 
would be misusing the word. 

D. We must not chain ourselves to definitions. Where would be 
poetry, where would be eloquence, if we were to move in the trammels of 
language-rules? The greatest charm of poetry, the greatest effect of 
eloquence, is in the unaccustomed force of some new use, some unexpected 
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position in our words. How tame is French poetry, from their impos- 
sibility of bursting through their pedantry of rhymes ! 

I said it was only wonderful how much beauty there is in their poetry, 
hampered as it is with all their masculines and feminines. 

Davy said it was wonderful, and so wonderful that the Fretich could not 
believe there could be any poetry where these conttivances for ingenuity 
are not. Fancy a Frenchman at Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, or— 


In Xanadee did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


It would indeed have puzzled a Frenchman to see the beauty of these 
beautiful lines in Sir Humphry’s execrable recitation. Strange that, with 
so much poetry of mind, he should not have the least ear, or be incapable 
of perceiving his own want of harmoriy in reciting. 

D. How such lines seem to realise the fable of the Pythoness, mad- 
dened by her own inspiration—an extacy—no other word can describe the 
state in which one fancies a great poet in the fervour of composition— 
could he if he would stop to pick and choose and weigh his words ? 


Fetter strong madness with 4 silken cord. 


To throw chains upon the Hellespont, lashing its narrow confines, were 
not more vain than to bid the poet analyse his words. Who would go 
with a lapidary’s scales to weigh the jewels of Cleopatta’s diadem ? who 
should dare to tell the carat measure of Aaron’s breastplate ? 

Z. It is reserved for Sir Humphry Davy to lay such secrets bare, and 
shew the world the diamond's original. 

D. It is not the mere diamond that I am admiring, it is the position ; 
as a poet, I should scorn to consider one by one the gems in Cleopatra’s 
crown. 

Z. But, as a cold-hearted chemist, you would tell us they were not 
merely dust and ashes but charcoal. 

D. Asa chemist, but not as a cold-hearted one: I should be as much 
disgusted as a chemist with the stupidity that would think only of the 
base origin instead of adoring the magnificence of nature in its result. 
You may look at a single hair in a microscope, and loathe the coarseness of 
its texture, when you have just been admiring its exquisite glossy fineness 
in the belle chevelure of a fine woman; or take her soft hand and mag- 
nify it to coarseness, but the end it was created for would not be changed, 
its perfection to the eye that was intended to behold it would remain the 
same. 

Z. A great philosopher like you, taking in every creature and its kind, 
not only as its kind, but for its end, may do so, but the result to three- 
fourths of the world would be to depreciate the science which disenchanted 
the beautiful. 

D. Ido not think so. A map-maker admires in a map the perfection 
of the engraving, the agreeing of the points, the more or less distinctness 
of the printing ; the tourist cares only to find how many miles he can get 
over between breakfast and dinner; while the experienced, philosophic 
traveller, would in the names never think of looking if they were in pica or 
in capitals ; he would feel a host of classic recollections rise at the name of 
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Marathon, while at the word Grenada, Moors and tournaments, and all the 
chivalry of romance, are before him. How captivating to me are those 
black masses of shading, those dark blotches in the map of Germany which 
denote Saxon Switzerland—Styria, that beautiful land. I see, when I 
look at those lines—so unmeaning in reality—the deep-wooded glen, the 
mighty German oak standing up in all the reverence of dignified antiquity, 
stretching its boughs up to the “ old and still enduring skies.” J can almost 
hear the brawling runnel or the dashing cataract, 

Z. The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” has always a power of 
seeing a good deal more than exists; but to have the ear too frenzied into 
a sounding-board is new. ; 

D. Those cataracts and gushing streams are so much a part of that 
glorious land, you can hardly separate them in your memory. I never 
wish to do so, The sunny glades, the scattered fragments of a former 
world, those grey granitic masses overgrown with flaunting boughs, deep 
thickets, miniature forests, chance-sown, and each containing such a world 
of beauty, each so exactly what the painters call ‘* study from nature,”—to 
wander through those bright scenes with all their cheerful summer hum, 
or dive into the shade, and stretched beside some dark pool with dank black 
stony sides, the ferns and water-weeds all gemmed and dripping with the 
torrent spray,—what a luxury of idleness, what repose of body, what re- 
laxation, what a lulled swooning of the mind! 

I asked if there were no inhabitants in this Arcadia, no shepherds or 
shepherdesses ? 

D. Yes, there are cottages, shielings, chalets in the wilder parts, com- 
fortable farm-houses with well-fed bawers and fraus in them ; but I always 
looked for the most untenanted spot, though even there I was now and 
then interrupted by a party of university students; but they were in keeping 
with the scenery ; their picturesque dress, and their wild countenances and 
free gestures of unshackled enjoyment, did not shock me. 

“ Did you hear any of the traditionary ballads and spectre stories of the 
land ?” 

D. No, not many; and they were all much the same as what we have 
heard so often: demons bringing logs of gold, or giant spectres haunting 
the mountain tops; had I seen more of the people I might have acquired 
some good spectral lore perhaps, for a country better fitted for it cannot 
be. The mountains are so varied in their form, and, wherever mountains 
are, such unceasing variety of light and shade, such grand stage effect 
when the great curtain of mist is drawn aside, and such an amphitheatre 
displayed ; the hanging woods, the upward range of giant pines in all their 
savage grandeur, the grassy lawns between on every mountain side, the 
lichen-covered rocks protruding as if the skeleton original had worn 
through in lapse of years, and the grassy space on which one stands, with 
all the distant peaks stretching far, far away, and mixing with the sky. 
Wild scenery is perhaps a necessary of life to one Cornish born, like 
myself, and I have a sort of tenderness for all mountain lands, but more es- 
pecially for these German highlands, the wild glens and deep forests of 
Styria, where I have wandered so many happy summer days. 

Z. You see, in your mind’s eye, the sparkling streams and the sweet 
little playful trout, and you taste in your recollective palate their excellent 
flavour, while your hand has a mental convulsion as it clutches its ima- 
ginary rod, playing its victim with all the joy that none but anglers know. 
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D. With all the joys that none but anglers know,” and joys the 
are that belong to a very superior turn of mind I do maintain, for thoug 
there be men that catch fish to sell 

“ You, who catch them only to eat,” said I, “ are surely very much su- 
perior. You have arrived as near the perfection of savage simplicity as is 
attainable in these degenerate days of civilisation. At Killarney, in Ireland, 
you complete it, do not you, by not only killing and eating, but actually 
cooking your salmon yourself ?” 

D. Yes, and why not? Man is defined as a cooking animal, and che- 
mistry is so nearly allied to it, that I must say I do not like to have 
cookery derided and degraded as a mere servile employment. Besides, a 
business which is so essential to existence cannot be despised. How 
much wiser than ourselves are the French in the seriousness with which 
they attend to that—science, I shall certainly term it, which is of such 
hourly necessity, upon which our health and not only our happiness, but 
our powers, mental and bodily, so much depend. 

“ The ancient philosophers with their herbs and water from the spring 
were not of your opinion,” said I; “ they considered bodily wants as an in- 
trusion on the spirituality of their nature, that should be only suffered, but 
never encouraged.” 

Z. Yet the greatest philosophers have given some of their most exalted 
conversations the name of The Banquet, where, if I mistake not, they ate 
something more substantial than herbs, and drank something more en- 
livening than spring-water. 

D. We have very little beyond negative evidence of any great man 
who practised his theoretic starvation. But we have the very positive fact, 
that Franklin gave up his bread-and-raisins diet very early in life, and his 
powers do not appear to have suffered by it. 

Z. It seems to have been always rather to attract the vulgar, these 
pretensions to extraordinary abstemiousness ; I doubt whether any man 
ever did any thing great, mentally or bodily, who did not eat a good 
dinner every day. 

D. An anchorite in some far distant cave, or a monk emaciated and 
pale with vigils and with fasts, is always as you say something very cap- 
tivating to the vulgar, something very nearly allied to jugglery, and one 
of those coarsely embodied parables to catch public attent:on, despicable to 
all true religious feeling and absurd to all real philosophy ; but there is a 
romance attached to this notion of the keeping under of the body that is 
attractive ; the solitary situation which these starvers chose, the flinty bed 
where they flung their limbs to rest, the old worn hollow of a living rock, 
the deep shade of some vast forest, the sense of solitude, the being alone 
with nature, should inspire the noblest thoughts of nature’s God; the calm 
of evening, the beauty of sunrise, the noontide stillness, when Pan himself 
sleeps ; or the awful majesty of storm and tempest, heard, seen, and felt 
in all its grandeur, undefended, uninterrupted by any haunt or habitation of 
man ; there is a sublimity in such a life that charms the imagination, but 
the imagination only. Such things are glorious only in theory: what is 
the practical result? what is the reality? These hungry hermits see 
onl 

, Now glaring fiends and snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires— 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes. 


If not utterly stupified, they are almost mad; and what remains after 
3 
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them ? what do they eventuate, what do they effect for their fellow 
creatures or for themselves ? Believe me, that, to keep the end of existence 
in view, the body is essential to the mind, and that to the body good 
food, and plenty of it, is as necessary as good society is to the mind; de- 
prive the body of its rights, and it will make the mind wrong. 

“Sir Isaac Newton and his forgotten chicken,” said I, “are strongly 
against you. According to your theory, a philosopher should remember 
his dinner as dutifully as his speculations ; and Sir Isaac was not only 
inattentive, but guilty.” 

Z. No—he was only ungrateful; if he had forgotten to eat the chicken 
he would, as Davy says, have been a rebel to the laws of nature, but he 
did his duty in eating it. 

“ Not quite,” said I, “ he should have sat still to allow time for diges- 
tion—to be carried away from thinking of his dinner by thinking of the 
centre of gravity, was a capital error.” 

D. You laugh, but it is perfectly true, Sir Isaac did overwork his 
mind ; he was for a time it is now proved quite stupid, and without the use 
of his intellect, while his eyes were strained so that a bright sun was always 
before them. 

“ But he died as a philosopher : were not his last words, ‘ What are the 
meaning of these flashes of light that I see ?’” 

D. It was worthy of such a mind. To die in the full possession of 
the intellect, and with the great objects of that intellect embodied in words 
on your lips as you cast away this mortal coil, is a happiness that falls to 
the lot of few except great warriors killed in battle: they have the supreme 
advantage to die by a sudden and violent stroke, which separates the 


earthy from the celestial ; 


this knot intrinsicate of life 
Undoes at once ; 

and the last thoughts and last words are, in such a moment of exalted 
excitement, such as become a hero’s life, a hero’s end. To fancy that the 
freed spirit continues these high heroic thoughts is such mere speculation 
that it is called absurd to dwell upon it, but it surely exalts the mind. 

‘Z. And has the advantage—such aspirations—of being inexhaustible, as 
they can never be satisfied. 

D. That is the condition of our humanity. 

“It would, however,” said I, “ be terrible to think, that a partial eclipse 
of intellect or the decay of old age was to forfeit for a mighty mind all that 
it had thought or attained while in its vigour.” 

D. Horrible, most horrible ! so shocking to me is it that I at once 
reject and cast it from me; I do so from the first spontaneous burst of 
instinctive feeling, but I should do so on the ‘most close and philosophic 
reasoning. All that has been once in possession of the mind is not lost 
because it is not seen ; all that is known is not ever present ; something 
must call it forth, something must 

Wake all those cells where memory slept. 


The dulled powers of age cannot, may not, shall not, quench the vividness 

of youth. The moon reappears after an eclipse as bright, or the sun as 

stedfast, as before. We awake every day after the annihilation of sleep 

to all the energetic business of the day before; passing through that great 

mystery we are the same as when we entered it; and such I believe to be 

the case with a mighty intellect; though age or illness may cloud, it never 
Gent. MaG Vou. XXV. E 
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effaces the footprints of thought, and when this clog of clay is gone all is 
clear, all is comprehended again. 

Z. Itis a miserable destiny of humanity, however, to be subject to 
these offuscations of our powers. 

D. Yes; and the doom of Nebuchadnezzar always struck me as more 
appalling than that of Herod—the two most striking judgments that are 
recorded ; but that of the mighty King of Babylon is told with such 
sublimity, and the doom is so vividly brought before our view—the awful- 
ness of “ While the word was in the King’s mcuth there fell a voice from 
Heaven”—is unequalled even in all the sublimity of the inspired writings. 
The feeling of the vanity of vanities in human pride; the madness of 
supreme power—it comes home to one with a terrible force of truth ; one 
feels that this king went mad from pride of pomp and power, from the 
immensity of his material possessions ; but we feel also that such might be 
the doom of those possessing an immensity of immaterial gifts, the pride 
of mental power and pomp, and to which the curse would be so thousand- 
fold more horrible. 

“‘ There cannot be a more likely way of going mad than from unchecked 
power,” said I, “ and, instead of marvelling at the wickedness of the Roman 
emperors, one should rather wonder that there were any, and so many, that 
were really good.” 

D. And bless our happy fate, or “the wisdom of our ancestors,” that 
has made our monarchy, so much more vast in its extent, so limited in its 
nature, and given us sovereigns that can never make humanity their sport 
as the emperors did. 

Z. A great deal of their wickedness arose, I am sure, according to 
Davy’s system, from their digestion being out of order; only that, instead 
of going wrong, like his anchorites, from starvation, they were apt, like 
Heliogabalus, and others, rather to overdo the virtue of eating a good 
dinner. That side of the question does not seem to you, Sir Humphry, 
so alarming as the too great abstinence; but there is a possibility of suf- 
fering from eating too much as well as too little. 

I thought that Sir Humphry looked discomfited, and our conversation 
broke up. 





I have been reading a book that has been much talked of, The Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater. It has too much the air of a romance to be 
very valuable, and to me a sort of wordiness that is very wearisome. If 
the author really suffered from taking opium he would have conferred a 
great benefit on society, and furnished a curious subject for medical inquiry, 
had he plainly and simply told us what he felt, and what passed in his 
mind, and what the visions were which afflicted him; but this rhodomon- 
tade is perfectly useless, either physically or metaphysically. It is not 
even the invention of a man of genius of what might be the effects of 
inordinate opium-eating, nor the rational account of a careful observer of 
bodily symptoms ; it is neither invention nor reality, and yet every body I 
have seen for weeks has asked me if I have read the Confessions of an 
Opium Eater; and even excellent critics praise its fine writing, which seems 
to consist in long words and long sentences, and they are strung together 
by hyphens and dashes to express disorder of mind. However, it has 
answered its pyurpose—it has been read aad admired ; and what more can 
an author wish ? He might, perhaps, wish to “ point a moral” as well as to 
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“ adorn a tale ;” if he did he has most signally failed. He is so long about 
his horrors, and tells us so much of them before they come, that they 


seem quite flat when they do. 


No one would be frightened from living on 


lgudanum by these confessions, unless by their stupidity, which certainly 
shews how little inspiring must be its effects, since a stupid fellow is a 
stupid fellow still, even when dilating on its powers. 





Mr. Ursan, Sandgate, Nov. 20. 


YOUR brief but admirable note ap- 
pended to Bishop Warburton’s letter 
in your last number relative to the 
origin of moral evil, reminded me of 
a thought which has often occurred to 
me when reading on this subject. It 
is—that the question, how to account 
for the origin of moral evil is one 
which can be fully met only by an 
answer to another and infinitely more 
puzzling one, viz. how came God to 
create such a creature as man? There 
would seem in fact to be nothing of 
mystery in the former beyond what 
it necessarily derives from its con- 
nexion with the latter; for nothing 
surely can be clearer than that the 
origin and existence of evil are neces- 
sarily implied in our very nature and 
condition, (vide Bishop Butler on 
Habit ;) and therefore the knowledge 
of this the proximate cause fairly 
answers the former question, so far as 
it can be answered without mixing 
up with the latter. 

You have stated that the defect of 
the prelate’s argument seems to con- 
sist in the proposition “ that some free 
agents do not abuse their freedom.” 
Would you allow me to suggest another 
mode of exposition, since this proposi- 
tion taken in itself appears to me per- 
fectly valid. 

May we not then more correctly 
say that the fault lies in his arguing 
from genus to species, or, in his own 
words, from the abstract “essence of 


a free agent” to the concrete notion of 
“man’s freedom ?” What he says of 
a free agent (that it is not of the 


essence of a free agent to abuse his 
freedom) is quite true when that term 
is taken in its proper and generic sense, 
as may be proved by our Saviour when 
in. the flesh, who was undoubtedly a 
free agent, but who notwithstanding 
never abused his freedom. The holy 
angels also are free agents; their 
service, though that of a free will, is 
yet that of agents which cannot sin. 
The proposition however fails as 
you have proved, when applied to 


the articular free agent—a human 
being. 

I have ventured to trouble you with 
this suggestion relative to the con- 
fusion of the two very different ideas 
of free agi in the abstract, and 
human agent in the concrete, because 
I have so often found it the real 
source of much of that fruitless logo- 
machy to be seen and heard in treatises 
and debates upon the subject of the 
learned Bishop's letter. 

Yours, &c. M. W. 

Note.—In Scripture, physical evil is 
united to moral evil as its ere 
“ The day thou sinnest thou shalt die ;” 
but moral evil did not originate with 
man, but was introduced among the 
human race from some other of 
the creation. Hence, though the an- 
gels are holy, there must have been 
evil in the creation previous to its 
appearance on earth. Then, though 
death is the punishment of sin in the 
human race, the animal or brute 
creation lived under another law, for 
during myriads of years before the 
birth of man the earth was filled with 
violence, and its bosom deluged with 
blood. The carnage that must have 
been made by the gigantic monsters 
which geologists have discovered and 
described, many of which were car- 
nivorous, is ost unimaginable to 
our minds ; thus the creation groaned 
in pain for countless periods of time, 
helode any records of history com- 
mence, and Milton is wrong in his 
theology when he describes the ani- 
mals, beasts and birds, as being fe- 
rocious and carnivorous in consequence 
of the sin introduced by man’s dis- 
obedience, affecting the whole creation, 
and spreading its fatal consequences 
over that portion which had previously 
existed in the paradisiacal state de- 
scribed by the prophet “when the 
lion lies down with the kid,” &c. for 
the animal creation appear to have 
been endowed with the same natures 
millions of ages since, as they now 
possess ; and the death of one formed 
the life of the other—Rev. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

MR. COOKE, of Neweclose, in the 
Isle of Wight, a magistrate for the 
county of Southampton, is the pos- 
sessor of a curious relic belonging to 
King Charles the First, a sketch of 
which may not be unacceptable to 
your readers. I have likewise sub- 


. 


King Charles the First's Cane. 


[Jan. 


joined a faithful copy of a letter penned 
by that unfortunate monarch, from 
arisbrook Castle, about the same 
period, which I took from the original, 
in the possession of the late Thomas 
—) esq. of Coventry. 
ours, &c. L. A. D. H. 


UPPER PART. 


HEAD OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST’S CANE, FROM THE ORIGINAL OF THE SAME 
SIZE IN THE POSSESSION OF T. COOKE, ESQ. NEWCLOSE, I. W. 


“ This ivory head enlaid with silver, the top of which unscrews, and forms a 
scent box, formerly attached to a cane (now lost), was given by King Charles I. 
when a —- in Se Castle, to an ancestor of mine, who was then, 

as it appears from an old book in my possession, containing a pedigree of m 
rl x ae er of that castle A of the Isle of Wight. 

“That the officer treated his royal captive kindly may be inferred, not only 
from the presents made to him by the , but from the following anecdote, 
related to me by my father, who heard it from his father. The gunner had 
a little son who was a great favourite with Charles, and often amused his 
solitary hours; one day seeing the boy with a child’s sword by his side, the 


asked him what he meant to do with it? “Please your Majesty, to 
t little 


defend your Majesty 
hero’s reply, with whi 


— your Majesty’s enemies,” was the 
ch, as it may be supposed, 


gallan 


the monarch was much 


gratified, and then probably presented the cane above described. 


“ Tuomas Cooke.” 


[This account is copied from a parchment tied to the ivory head.] 





KING CHARLES THE FIRST TO THE PARLIAMENT. 


Carisbrooke, Monday, 31 July, 1648. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, It is 
no smale comfort to me, that my native 
country hath so true a sence of my 
say condition, as I finde exprest 
y your lettre of the 8. of this month 
and declaration ; bothe w™ I receaued 


upon Fryday last : and the samereason 
w makes you discreetly and gene- 
rously at this tyme forbeare to press 
anything to me, hinders me lykewais 
to make particular professions unto 
you, least it may be imagind that 
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desyre of liberty should be the only 
secre to my thoughts: yet this 
much I cannot but say, that as in all 
humaine reason nothing but a free 
personnall treaty with me can setle the 
unhappy distractions of these distressed 
pe. om so, if that could once be 
had, I —— Gad) Mm but that (by 
the e 0 a peace would 
aan ain: such = I believe 
true reason hath in the harts of all 
men when it may be clearly and 
calmely heard, and I am not ashamed 
at all tymes to professe, that it hath 
and so shall be alwais want of under- 
standing, not will, if I doe not yeald to 
reason whensoeuer and from whom- 
soeuer I heare it; and it were a strange 
thing should reason be less esteemd 
because it comes from me, w truely 
I do not expect from you; your de- 
claration seeming to me (and I hope 
that your actions will prove that I am 
not deceaued) to be so well grounded 
upon honor and justice, that albeit by 
way of opinion I cannot give a placet 
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tennant rh Leesa 
upon a calme and frendly debate, we 
shall v well agree. ‘To conclude, 
I cannot for the present better show 
my thankefullnesse to you for the 
generous and loyall expressions of 
your affections to me, then by giui 
you my honest and harty aduice, w™ is 
really and constantly (without seeking 
—- ends) to pursue the publike pro- 
essions in your declaration as sincere 
Christians and good subjects ought to 
doe, allwais remembring that, as the 
best foundation of Loyalty is Chris- 
tianity, so true Christianity teaches 
perfect Loyalty, and without this just 
reciprocation neither is truly what 
they pretend to be; but I am both - 
confident that this needs not to you, 
as also that you will rightly under- 
— this, w“ is affectionatly intended 
; Your most asseured reall constant 
frend 
Cuarizs R. 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF GRAY THE POET. 


ON the 27th of Nov. a Sale com- 
menced at Messrs. Evans’s Auction 
Rooms, Bond Street, — lots of the 
3rd day exciting much literary inter- 
est, mats of them being Books and 
Manuscripts of the Poet Gray. Many 
of the books had elaborate notes on 
the margins written in Gray’s minute 
and beautiful hand, others possessed 
merely his Autograph, or T. G. in- 
scribed in the corner of the front 
"Tt would that Gray's lib 

t would appear that Gray’s li , 
which he left together with his MSS. 
to his friend and executor Mr. Mason, 
was bequeathed by him to a relation 
of Mr. Stonehewer, Mr. Bright, of 
Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire, and 
at his death, being family property, 
was brought to sale. 

This collection may be esteemed as 
very curious, as it contained a complete 
collection of Mr. Gray’s books from his 
earliest age: from the school-books, and 
the book in which his first rude essays 
of drawing were made, to his latest and 
favourite studies in the Systema Na- 
ture of Linneus. And we think that we 


can observe the regular course of his 
learned pursuits during the different 
periods of his life, by comparing them 
with a few notices incidentally given 
by his biographers. 

His first studies, of course, lay 


among the Classics. He translated 
small parts of Statius and Propertius, 
as exercises for his Muse, as yet in her 
tender age; and communicated them 
to his friend Mr. West, who was 
amusing and improving himself in the 
same learned and agreeable recreations. 
He read the classical authors dili- 
gently ; and all of them, both in Latin 
and Greek, are noted in their margins in 
his hand, either in explanation of the 
sense, or emendation of the text. We 
observed Statius, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, to have been most diligently 
read, particularly the latter, in the 
folio edition of Barnes. His attention 
appears to have been directed to the 
metre, as well as to the ‘ 
Among the MSS. were the notes which 
he made on the Greek writers ; histo- 
rians, as Thucydides, Xenophon; ora- 
tors, as Isocrates, Lysias; and the 
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poets, all written with great care and 
attention, and embracing the various 
branches of criticism by which they 
could be illustrated. ose persons 
who had not the opportunity of seeing 
these specimens of Mr. Gray's accurate 
and varied learning at the _ = = 
7s, may derive some knowledge 
of Tyhat red were, both in depth and 
copiousness of research, from some 
similar specimens given by Mr. Ma- 
thias from the Pembroke uscripts, 
in his edition of the poet’s works. 
Such, we believe, to have been the 
nature of Mr. Gray’s studies while at 
college, and for many years after that 
period. To his classical knowledge he 
joined a very fine taste in the fine 
arts, as in painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture, formed by a very minute 
and laborious study of them while 
abroad with Mr. Walpole. 
Considering the early age at which 
he set out on his travels to Italy, his 
observations on the galleries of art, 
and indeed on all the curiosities of the 
country, show a maturity of know- 
ledge, and a fineness mm | delicacy of 
taste, that is quite surprising. It 
appears from his obobservations, 
which we have read, thaf he could 
both understand the principles and 
feel the beauties of the great mas- 
ter-pieces of art, and his judgments 
on pictures and statues show the 
most refined perception of their ex- 
cellencies. His knowledge of music was 
not inferior at all to his other attain- 
ments; as the notes in the music-books 
of the different operas then perform- 
ing at Florence will clearly show: 
and his admiration of the old Italian 
composers (in preference to the mo- 
dern German school) he maintained to 
the last. As his life advanced, it still 
found him in the same studious and 
secluded habits, but he appears to 
have | sagged left his classical stu- 
dies for a more extended circle of 
reading, particularly history, antiqui- 
ties, voyages and travels; and here 
also, in Clarendon, in Fabias, and other 
similar works, the extreme attention 
with which he read is seen by his va- 
rious and careful annotations, and 
the illustrations and corrections he 
drew from state papers, parliamentary 
history, negotiations, &c. The third 
and latest period of his life seems to 
have been gradually more and more 
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occupied in attention to natural his- 
tory, in all its varied branches, both in 
the study of books and in the obser- 
vation of nature. Hekept every year 
a ket diary or journal, entering 
daily observations on the weather, the 
wind, the thermometer, a calendar of 
flowers, or account of the vegetable 
creation in the opening of leaves and 
flowers in the vernal and summer 
months, and their decay in the decline 
of the year; and this with a minute- 
ness and patience almost incredible. 
In his journals, of which about six 
small and two large ones were sold, 
are accounts of all the birds, fish, in- 
sects, animals, and plants, seen by him 
in different localities in his travels; all 
described in Latin, and arranged in 
the systematic order of Linneus, and 
with such laborious distinction, that 
(as an instance) the plants he saw 
when staying at Denton, in Kent, 
with Mr. Robinson, are divided into 
the hill, field, and those seen on old 
walls and ruins. When at Hartlepool, 
in Durham, he mentions his conversa- 
tion with the fishermen regarding some 
species of fish which he regarded as 
doubtful, and they are all Takenately 
described. And when he went down 
to Greenwich to eat white-bait, his 
time appears to have been spent in 
writing a long Latin description of the 
fish, which we possess, ending thus: 
“ Nullus odor nisi Piscis; farina res- 
persus, frixusque editur. Caro tener- 
rima, nec Aristz ville percipi possunt.” 
Even the dried skins of birds as seen 
in the London shops are thus described 
by him. 

Amphelis, (Pompadoura) Pompa- 
dour bird. 

Tanagra, (Tetrao) the Titmouse of 
Paradise. 

Pipra, (Aureola) the yellow-headed 
Manakin. 

But the greatest monument both of 
his labour and his knowledge is the 
interleaved copy of the Fourth Edition 
of Linneus’ Systema Nature. This 
book, during the latter part of his life, 
was always on his table. It is entirely 
filled, both in the margins and in inter- 
lineations of the text, and in the blank 
leaves, with additions to Linnzus from 
other works of travels or science, or 
with alterations and amendments of 
his own; it is also adorned and illus- 
trated with the most beautiful designs 
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of insects, both in their natural size 
and magnified ; and of the heads and 
beaks of different birds. 
This book proves that he had a ve 

profound knowledge of the w 

“ System of Nature,” as given by the 
great Swedish Naturalist; and all his 
annotations, according to the scientific 
language of that time, are written in 
Latin, except in a few cases where the 
subject could be better expressed in 
English. It is quite clear, that, when 
we consider the wonderful attention 
which he must have given to the most 
minute and microscopic observations 
on various animals and plants, the re- 
sults of which are contained in this 
work, and the daily record of nature 
in her various operations as entered 
in his pocket journal, that his life must 
have been constantly employed in these 
laborious investigations. And to much 
smaller matters did the same habits of 
curiosity and accuracy extend; for we 
possess his Book of Cookery, in which 
the dishes of Mons. St. Clouet and 


Mr. W. Verral are observed on, al- 
tered, and amended by the poet, and the 
fly-leaves are filled with receipts for 


savoury stews and hashes given him 
by Mr. Mason, or Lord Delamere, and 
other learned followers of Apicius as 
well as Aristotle. We extract one as 
a curiosity merely, for the poetic 
cookery does not appear to have 
turned out very favourably. 

“ Stuffing for veal or calves’ heart. 
Take a pickled herring, skin, bone, and 
wash it in several waters, chop small with 
half a quarter of a pound of suet, some 
bread grated fine, parsley cut small, a 
little thyme, nutmeg and pepper to your 
taste, mix it with two eggs. (N.B. Tried 
and found bad.)”’ 

There is a receipt for “ “~ 8- 
set,” given him by his friend Mr. Pal- 
grave, which seems to promise better ; 
that however we mean to keep for our- 
selves, unless the public will make us an 
handsomeoffer. But Mr.Gray’s labours 
are often seen extending even beyond 
what we could conceive to be the 
verge of rational inquiry, considering 
the little advantage to be reaped from 
such long and laborious entries. We 
have his copy of the Voyage de Ber- 
geron, and all through this book, a 
thick quarto, he has followed the au- 
thor in his account of the names and 
succession of the Persian, Tartar, and 
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Chinese dynasties; sometimes illus- 
trating, sometimes ing his ac- 
count, with the same pains as he had 
taken Y ee on til reading i 
ex. gr. eron says, speaking o 
“ Baydo, second fils de Hoceote Cham,” 
il fut noyé avec un nombre des siens. 
Gray first adds, “ Baydo was nephew 
to Ogtai. Bergeron is wrong. The 
i took place in 1235, and 
Baydo Khan was certainly alive 
many years after. He died in 1256.” 
Again, Bergeron says, “ Mango Cham 
fut noié.” Gray adds in the margin, 
* Muncacaé or Mangu-Khanw was not 
drowned, but in reality slain in China 
at the siege of Ho-chew in 1258.” And 
so he writes throughout the whole of 
this elaborate work, employed on sub- 
jects so utterly remote from all com- 
mon curiosity or interest. 

Among his manuscripts that were 
sold, the most curious were his letters, 
almost all addressed to his friend Mr. 
Brown, the master of Pembroke col- 
lege. From this correspondence Mason 
had selected only a few letters of little 
consequence ; but some of those which 
here ap are equal in interest, 
in pleasantness of narration and style, 
to any that we possessed before. His 
delicate and humourous little touches 
at Mason’s singularities are very 
amusing: and his allusions to some of 
the principal public characters of the 
time are thrown off with great spirit. 
The Elegy which was sald, was an 
early transcript by him, before it had 
reached his last corrections and finish, 
and contains many curious variations 
from the printed copy. As instead of, 
(speaking of the per. 

‘** Molest her ancient solitary reign,” 

it is, 

** Molest and pry into her ancient reign.’” 

The translation from Dante is in 

blank verse, and contains only the 

story of Ugolino, (c. 33.) Mr. on 

in a note says, it was written by Mr 

Gray when he was studying the Ita- 

lian language. The first line is, 

‘* From his dire food the grisly father 
raised 

His gore-dyed lips,’’ &c. 

The lines on the heads of the houses 

is a pleasant jew d’esprit, and its motto 

is, 


‘* Never barrell a better herring.’’ 
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wae his menmereint soltentions for 
is projected history o i ’ 
is snedeaiiatl otha ann tie: 
muel Daniel, ae Many ofhis notes 
written in Churchill’s Poems are enter- 
taining. He calls “ Dr. Johnson, (al- 
luded to in the Rosciad,) a man of con- 
siderable talents.” And Murphy he de- 
scribes as “ an Irishman took, to the 
bar, afterwards turned player.” His 
notes in the Shakspere are all in one 
of the volumes including the Tempest ; 
in the others are only opinial Sovenge 
to = passages. The remarks 
in Milton are confined to Paradise 
Lost, though both volumes are inter- 
leaved. He has marked down passages 
from the ancient and the Italian poets, 
and occasionally from Spenser, and 
which he presumed were imitated b 

Milton. His copy of Dryden’s Virgil 
had belonged also to Pope, and has 
his name inscribed. A catalogue of 
the pictures and statues at Lord Pem- 


broke’s, at Wilton, shows the great at- 
tention he paid to that interesting col- 
lection, as does his copy of Entick’s 
London and its Environs to all that is 
curious relati 
in that city. 


to antiquities and art 
uch is a faint outline 
of the taste, the researches, and the 
attainments of this most accomplished 

rson: he now appears not only as 
e did before, the man of genius, the 
first and pone lyrical poet that this 
country has ever possessed, but as a 
scholar of the most finished learning, 
and as one whose erudition extended 
(with the exclusion of the pure sci- 
ences) over the whole field of human 
learning. Yet how little can the finest 
talents or the greatest acquirements 
effect, we do not say in procuring the 
happiness, but even in ensuring the 
tranquillity and ease of the mind! 
Blameless as appears was his life, and 
ever studious the hours of his volunt: 
seclusion from the world, it is wit. 
some feelings of sorrow, perhaps of 
surprise, that we find passages in his 
letters opening to our view habitual 
dejection of spirits, and a mental un- 
easiness expressing itself in such lan- 

age as the following: “I should 

e to be like the , and think 
that every thing turns out for the best 
in the world; but it wont do—I am 
stupid and low spirited ; but some day 
or another all this must come to a 
conclusion.” (MS. Letter.) 
4 
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The sale was very well attended. 
We observed there many lovers of 
poetry, among whom were Mr. Jesse, 
the well known Naturalist, Mr. P. Cun- 

ingham, Mr. Dyce the editor of man: 

learned works, Mr. Mitford, Mr. Bol- 
ton Corney, Mr. Foss, 6 mavv, Mr. 
Pickering the Aldus of England, Mr. 
Rodd, and many others. At one 
most hospitable house, the day’s sale 
was pos. mare and remembered over 
a bottle of the choicest Burgundy, and 
we hope that the finest part of Coay's 
Library and his MSS. have gone to 
embellish and throw additional lustre 
on that spot which his genius has 
consecrated, and where his mortal re- 
mains now repose; and which we 
know the taste and piety of the pre- 
sent owner are alike anxious to pre- 
serve from neglect or violation. 

The prices produced on this occa- 
sion were indicative of a feeling of re- 
spect for the Poet’s memory, and ad- 
Ng m8 his a and v7 
ability, which must be most ifyi 
to > 5 Aaa of English rea 8 "OF 
the numerous articles of an interesting 
description, the following among the 
books are deserving of particular notice. 


538. Shakespeare, Theobald’s Edition. 
8 vols. (vol. II. wanting). Many emen- 
dations of the text marked in the margins, 
and the favourite scenes or passages in- 
dicated by stars or inverted commas. 
12/. 12s. 

541. Entick’s London. Published by 
Dodsley, 1761. 6 vols. Copiously anno- 
tated, and thus made a very interesting 
book. 15/. 15s. 

582. In this lot was a copy of Dryden’s 
Virgil. 3 vols. Each volume having in ad- 
dition to Gray's autograph that of Pope, 
and the date 1710, but the name was 
altered to Roper, by an addition to the P 
and a final r; various passages are marked 
throughout the vols. with the inverted 
commas, which are said to have been the 
poet’s notes of admiration. 

597. Milton’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
12mo. Tonson’s Edition, interleaved and 
much annotated, with parallel passages 
from Greek, Latin, and English authors. 
331. 

598. Linnzi Systema Nature. 2 vols. 
Interleaved and bound in 3, both the 
interleaved and the printed portions 
crowded with MS. additions, and also 
having the most delicately executed pen 
and ink drawings of birds, insects, and 
shells. This wonderful proof of Gray’s 
industry and miuute study is alluded to in 
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Mason’s Life and in the preceding ob- 
servations. 422. 

755. Churchill’s Poems, with very 
many notes by Gray, naming the persons 
alluded to in the text; at the termination 
of the last line in the book is written 
“T, CHuRcHILL,”’ but not in Gray’s 
hand. 10/. 5s. 

757. Avreprint of the Quinta Boccaccio 
Tl Decamerone, having the names of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Moliere, 
&c. placed by Gray against those tales to 
which these authors had been indebted. 
Gl. 8s. 6d. 

768. Sylburgh’s Edition of Aristotle, the 
vol. containing the ‘‘ Historia Animalium”’ 
noted throughout very elaborately ; it is the 
copy mentioned by Mason. 71, 2s. 6d. 

775. Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure, 
1555, with many MS. notes and correc- 
tions. 14/. 5s. 

767. Ellis’s English Atlas, the backs 
of the maps covered with MS. notes re- 
lative to the antiquities, natural history, 
&c. of the various counties by Stonehewer, 
not Gray as described in the catalogue. 
4l. These notes were twice printed after 
Gray’s death, but without the authorities 
which are here given, and at the time of 
publication said to have been from similar 
MS. notes by Gray himself. 

787. A small copy book containing 
a few drawings, and the following note 
by Mason. ‘‘ This book contains a few 
attempts in drawing by Mr. Gray, when 
a boy: they prove him to have an accurate 
eye, which might have carried him much 
further in the art, had he pursued it.” 
61. 10s. 

788. The Strawberry Hill Edition of 
the Odes. In a literary point of view the 
most important and interesting article in 
the sale, the margins being crowded with 
notes, in many of which Gray acknow- 
ledges the sources from whence the 
thoughts, &c. contained in these poems 
were taken. 105/. 

The following lots possessed marginal 
notes in great richness :— 

798. Stowe’s London, by Strype, the 
first edition. 141, 5s. 

799. Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life. 
231. 10s. 

810. 

ell. 

812, 

813. 
Watts. 

814. 
thorum. 

815. 
57. 10s. 

817. Chaucer, by Speght. 1602. 91. 2s. 

818. Dante, Londino e Sansovino 
Vineg. 1678, Gl. 15s. 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XXV, 


Thucydides, Butler’s. 31. 3s. 

Euripides, by Barnes. 7/. 10s. 

Fabyan’s Chronicle, 1533. 61. 6s, 

Matth. Paris Historia Major, a 

21. 14s. 

Blount, Censura Celebriorum Au- 
3 


Milles’s Catalogue of Honour. 
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839. Digges’ Complete Ambassador, 
1665, and Lord Orrery’s State Letters, 
1742. 5. 

844, Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. I. 1675, 
and Burnett’s Own Time, vol. I. 1724. 
4l. 6s. 

From the various and copious notes 
contained in these historical works, it may 
be fairly inferred that Gray was not un- 
mindful of his duties as Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and that he was carefully preparing 
himself for the delivery of those lectures, 
the withholding of which occasioned him 
so much painful anxiety. 

The Poet’s own MSS. were sold as fol- 
lows :— 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 1002. 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, was the pur- 
chaser. 

The Long Story, 457. also bought by 
Mr. Penn. 

A MS. copy of the ode on the “ Instal- 
lation of the Duke of Grafton,’’ sold for 
112.; and a MS. copy of his ‘ Fatal 
Sisters ”’ for the same sum. 

The original of one of his printed letters 
to West, containing an unprinted transla- 
tion from Propertius, brought 110. 5s. 
The original MS. of the printed letter to 
West, containing a translation from Sta- 
tius, of 110 lines, of which 27 alone have 
appeared in print, sold for 287. Two of 
his letters to Dr. Warton, and an un- 
published copy of satirical verses (full of 
wit and humour) on the heads of houses at 
Cambridge, brought 317. 10s. A small 
parcel of papers relating to his intended 
History of English Poetry, and a tran- 
script from Gawain Douglas, brought 107. 
A letter to Stonehewer, and three copies 
of verses, including an epitaph on a child, 
in verse, properly rejected by Mason, 
brought 407. Seven small paper note- 
books, containing memoranda made during 
his several tours, sold for 307. An inter- 
esting letter, unpublished, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies and proceedings 
in Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
George III. sold for 77. ; and forty letters, 
all unpublished, addressed to his friend 
and executor, the Rev. James Brown, 
President of Pembroke Hall, sold at the 
rate of 3/. 5s. a-piece. 


Mar. Ursan, 


I HAVE been encouraged by one 
of your “Constant Readers,” who is 
also, I believe, one of your occa- 
sional contributors, to submit to you 
an etymological suggestion, the sub- 
ject of which may certainly be said to 
possess an ns personal interest, 
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being neither more nor less than the 
very familiar name “ John.” 

Of all Christian names none cer- 
tainly is so widely diffused as this. It 
may be considered to prevail in more 
languages, and more extensively in 
each of them, than any other what- 
ever. This fact it once occurred to 
me to endeavour to account for. 

If with that view we turn to the 
supplementary portions of some com- 
mon dictionaries (Ainsworth, for ex- 
ample), we find what professes to be a 
list of the “ ordinary Christian names 
of men, with their derivations and 
meanings.” Theaccount given of the 
name John is, that its derivation: is 
Hebrew, and its meaning, “ the desire 
of the Lord.” ‘This will not help 
much to the explanation of the fact 
referred to ; for though, undoubtedly, 
the proper names of the New Testa- 
ment have from that source become 
widely naturalised through the limits 
of Christendom, the name in question 
has been found beyond those limits, 
and in forms which seem to indicate 
its not having become naturalised by 
introduction from any foreign source, 
its being in each of indigenous growth ; 
pe ag of which I would refer parti- 
cularly to the Celtic and Sclavonic 
stocks of the Indo-European tribe of 
languages. therefore ventured to 
— the inquiry a little further, and 

ave to offer as the result the following 
conjecture or suggestion. 

The researches of modern times have, 
as is well known, led to the almost 
inntmerable languages of the earth 
being classed into a few iribes, the 
tribe being divided into stocks, the 
stocks into families, the families into 

es, and the languages into 
dialects. The most important tribe, 
which is usually designated by the 
above name of the Indo-European, is 
not by all writers unifornily divided ; 
but, by way of introduction to what 
follows, the following list of its stocks, 
which appears to be one of those at 
present most approved of, will suffice. 
‘They are :— 

1. The Gentoo or Sanscrit stock, 
which includes all the languages of 
Hindostan, except the Tamul (which 
belongs to another tribe ). 

2. The Iranian, including all the 
Persie, Curdie, Affghan, Beloochee, and 
Bokharian families of lancuages. 
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8. The Armenian. One language 
only; the Georgian belonging to ano- 
ther tribe. 

4. The Ossetic. One language, 
spoken in the Caucasus. 

5. The Classical or Pelasgo-Thraci- 
Phrygian stock, comprising two fami- 
lies—the Hellenic and the Italie: the 
first consists of the Greek and Romaic ; 
the second of the Latin, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Albanian, Etrus- 
can, Romance, and Wallachian. 

6. The Sclavonic, comprising the 
Russo-Illyrian, the Bohemo-Polish, 
and the Nendo-Lithuanian families of 
languages. 

7. ‘The Gothic, including the Teu- 
tonic, Cimbric, Scandinavian, and 
Anglo-Britannic families. 

8. The Celtie (or more properly 
Keltic) stock: this name we have 
derived through the Romans from one 
particular family of this stock, viz. 
the Galli or Gauls. Their language, 
however, and those of many other 
families of this stock, which once spread 
over the British Isles, Gaul, Belgium, 
parts of Germany, Italy, and also 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, has long been 
utterly extinct. There are only two 
families of the Celtic stock of lan- 
guages now in existence: the one em- 
braces the Welsh, Cornish, and Bre- 
ton; the other the Erse or Irish, Manks, 
and Gaelic or Highland Scotch. 

There are various other languages 
spoken in Europe, but they do not 
belong to the Indo-European tribe. 
Instances of such are the Basque, 
Turkish, Maltese, Calmuck of the 
Crimea, Magyaric of Hungary, Es- 
thonic, Finlandic, Lapponic. 

One of the most remarkable points 
of aflinity in the various dialects, lan- 
guages, families, and stocks of the 
Indo-European tribe is the number of 
words and names involving the idea 
of birth and the relations of life, which 
proceed from a common root in all of 
them. 

This root (quoted by Pritchard in 
“ Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” 
from the “ Amera Corha,” or Sanserit 
vocabulary of “Amera Sinha,”) is 


preserved in the Sanserit word 3a 
Jin. From this is formed the Sanserit 
word safe Jaganti (Lat. gignit), 
and Jayatai, i. e. (Lat. gignitur) 
“is born,” and the middle voice Ja- 
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jana (Gr. yéyova). Hence also the 
following nouns in Sanscrit :— 

Janah, a man. 

Jani, a mother. 

Janitre, a father (genitor). 

Janus, Janima, birth. 

Almost identical with some of them 
we have :— 

In Greek—yevvda, yivoya, yevynpa, 
yevos. 

In Latin—gigno, genus, genero, 
genitor. 

In Welsh—Geni, to be born. Gen- 
edig, born. Geneth, a girl. Genilh, 
progeny. 

In Erse—Gein, offspring. Geinim, 
to beget. Geinigheim, to bring forth. 
Geintear (gignitur). 

We have also in Sansrcit—sfa 
Jani, a woman. 

In Celtie—Gean, ditto. 

In Russian—Jena, ditto. 

In Greek—yirn, ditto. 

In Persian—Zen, or Zenni, ditto. 

Enough has now been said to in- 
dicate what seems to me the probable 
derivation of the name John, which, if 
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there be anything in this conjecture, 
would, in its primitive sense, signify 
* one born,”—a sense which would, of 
course, form a very natural explana- 
tion of its almost universal adoption, 

Of its diffusion the following speci- 
mens will suffice. They might easily 
be multiplied to a much larger extent : 

Hebrew—})n, Javan, Jonah, Jonas. 

Greek—lIdvyns, Ion, Io, Ionia. 

Latin—Johannes, Janus. 

English—John, Jane, Joan, Janet, 
Jennett, Joanna, Jenny, Jones, Johns, 
Johnes. 

French—Jean, Jeanette, Genevieve. 

Italian—Giovanni. 

Spanish ti 

Portuguese § ©" 

Dutch—Jan. 

German—Johann. 

Polish I 

van. 


Russian 
Jan, Hans. 


Gaelic—Ivan, Jan. 
Welsh—Ywain, Owen, Evan. 
Yours, &c. W. D. E. 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WARWICK. 
(With a View, representing it before the Fire in 1694.) 


IN the year 1694, Warwick expe- 
rienced the calamity of fire to a dread- 
ful extent. On the 5th of September, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
some children were playing with pieces 
of lighted wood in their hands, and 
some sparks from them fell on the 
thatch of a cottage, which was soon in 
flames. This occurrence took place in 
a lane near the south-western extre- 
mity of the High-street, not far from 
the West-street Gate. The fire, aided 
by a very boisterous wind, rapidl 
advanced to the High-street, whic 
it totally destroyed; it then passed 
a short distance into Jury-street, 
and suddenly turning, advanced up 
Church-street, which was entirely con- 
sumed, into Sheep-street, where a few 
houses were burnt. The great body 
of the flames, in the mean time, pro- 
ceeded as far as the Market-place, 
great part of which was destroyed be- 
fore the fire could be stopped, after it 
had lasted in its exterminating career 
nearly six hours. The blaze was so 
extensive, that, according to tradition, 


it was seen at a distance of nearly ten 
miles. 

The fire was thus announced in the 
London Gazette of Sept. 13 :— 


“ Warwick, Sept.5. This day about 
Two in the Afternoon, a Fire suddenly 
broke forth, in the Western part of the 
Town, which by a violent tempestuous 
Wind then blowing from the West, in- 
stantly got head, and within the space of 
half an hour, the Town was in Flames in 
several places far distant from each other ; 
the Swiftness and Fury of which was such, 
that all the Resistance could be made was 
ineffectual ; so that in few Hours space 
several whole Streets, in the principal 
Trading part of the Town, were entirely 
consumed, with most of the Inhabitants’ 
Goods, together with the great Church, 
and many Building[s] in other parts of 
the Town. The manner of it was so dread- 
ful as is not easily to be imagined, and 
the Loss such, as cannot yet be computed, 
though ’tis very great,”’ 


In a letter written by a gentleman 
at Worcester on the 10th Sept. the 
following passage occurs :— 


‘‘This irresistible fire in five howers 
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time consumed all y* High-street, Church- 
street, Sheep-street, the great Church, 
many lanes and other buildings: the 
howses are numbered at present 460 ; the 
damage at the least amounts to 120,000". 
This account was sent yesterday to our 
Bishop, with a particular of the money al- 
ready sent for their relief. Coventry, 2001, 
Birmingham, 100%, Lord Brooke, 40!, 
Lord Coventry, 30". in all about 600'. 
and wee are just going to make a collec- 
tion for the support of the misserable 
inhabitants.”* 


The MS. Annals of Coventry state 
that, in 1694, the Mayor and Alder- 
men of that city went from house to 
house, and to the different Companies, 
and collected about 180/. which they 
augmented to 200/. out of the city purse, 
-and carried that sum to the relief of 
the inhabitants of Warwick. In the 
whole a collection of 2507. was sent 
thither from Coventry, including 15/. 
from the Drapers, 15/. from the 
Mercers, and 5/. from the Whittawers 
Companies. 

In an address of condolence to Wil- 
liam III. on the death of his Queen, 
dated Jan. 17, 1695, by the Mayor, 


Recorder, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of Warwick, is the following para- 
graph :— 


‘** The sense of the late amazing calamity 
which befell us, your distressed subjects 
of this Borough, was in a great measure 
swallowed up with the surprizing tidings 
of this more oppressive and universall 
sorrow, and the fire sent from Heaven 
upon us was followed by the messenger of 
a more insupportable affliction. But, 
howsoever it hath pleased the All-wise 
Providence of God to dispose of our sub- 
stances, we resolve to hold fast our in- 
tegrity, and with a zeal great as our ob- 
ligations, we inviolably devote ourselves 
and all that remains ours, to the service 
and defence of yo" Maj‘i** sacred person, 
title and governm* ag‘ all y® enemyes of 
our establishment both in church and 
state.”’ 


“An Act for rebuilding the Towne 
of Warwick, and for determining dif- 
ferences touching houses burnt and 
demolished by reason of the late dread- 
ful fire there,” was passed in 6° and 7° 
Wm. and Mary, 1694-5. 

St. Mary’s Church would have es- 
caped this devastation, had not many 





* MS, Harl, 6839, 


St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. 
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of the inhabitants placed their half- 
burnt goods in it as a place of safety. 
A very considerable portion of this 
ancient church was thus destroyed ; 
but fortunately the choir, Our Lady’s 
(or the Beauchamp) Chapel, the chap- 
ter-house, vestry-room, &c. escaped 
uninjured. Most of the walls in the 
body of the church were after the fire 
left standing ; these were in 1704 re- 
paired, and the tower erected under 
the superintendance of Sir William 
Wilson, architect, of Sutton Cold- 
field.t The cost amounted to 4728/. 
14s. 7d. 

Dr. Thomas, in his edition of Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, says, “ this 
Church as far as the choir, together 
with a considerable portion of the 
town, was in the year 1694 consumed 
by fire. The loss sustained thereby 
was computed at 90,600/. towards 
which they gathered by a brief 11,000/. 
and Queen Anne gave them 1000/. 
more; with which they rebuilt the 
church and steeple, and very little 
came to the*relief of the poor inhabi- 
tants. The building of their tower 
alone cost 1600/. which is 117 feet 
high to the battlements, and 25 feet 
more to the top of the pinnacles. 
Near the battlements are cut in stone 
the arms of all that have been Earls 
of Warwick, and lower down is this 
inscription : 

‘*Templum B. Marie collegiatum pri- 
mitus a Rog. de Novoburgo Com. War. 
temp. Steph. R. instauratum, postea a 
Tho. de Bellocampo C. War. ex toto 
reedificatum an°®. Mcccxcriit. conflag- 
ratione stupenda non aris non focis par- 
cente dirutum v°. Sept. Mpcxccii1. novum 
hoc pietate publica inchoatum et provec- 
tum, regia absolutum est sub letis 
Anne auspiciis A°.memorabili Mpcci111.” 


“31 Aug. 1698, the Right Reverend 
Father in God Edward Lord Bishop 
of Worcester granted a faculty to the 
Minister and inhabitants here to ap- 
point and keep a solemn and religious 
fast within this borough upon the said 
fifth day of September, on which that 
great and very dismal fire happened.” 


A Church dedicated to St. Mary 





+ Of Sir William Wilson some notices 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May, 1832, and in the ‘* Churches of 
Warwickshire,” p. 34, 
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occupied this spot before the Conquest. 
Henry de Newburgh, the first Earl of 
Warwick of the Norman line, formed 
the design of making it collegiate, and 
it was carried into execution by his 
son Roger, in 1123. The Church was 
in part rebuilt in the 14th century, 
by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and was completed by his son 
Thomas. 

There are probably few churches 
in England, not even excepting the 
cathedrals, that have been the subjects 
of such frequent publications as St. 
Mary’s, Warwick. From the account 
given by Dugdale in his History 
of the County, a little book was 
framed by the parish clerk, and sold 
to visitors. This has passed through 
many editions. The Beauchamp 
Chapel and its monuments were de- 
scribed by Mr. Gough, also in several 
editions, and his description was re- 
vised and re-written by (his godson) 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, in 1839. Its 
architectural features received the at- 
tention and elucidation of Mr. Britton 
in his Architectural Antiquities. Still 
more recently, the edifice has been 
illustrated by Mr. M. H. Bloxam, 
in Nos. I—IV. of “ Notices of the 
Churches of Warwickshire.” 

The View which we now present to 
our readers (from a drawing in the 
possession of Mr. William Reader,) is 
antecedent to the fire of 1694, and 
has not before been published. It will 
be found interesting to compare it with 
a print showing the church from the 
same point after its re-edification, 
engraved by B. Cole, in folio, and 
a smaller one by A. Motte in Dr. 
Thomas's edition of Dugdale, p. 438, 
or with one in the publication just 
mentioned. But its chief curiosity 
consists in its showing the room over 
the south porch, which is described 
by Leland to have contained the li- 
brary of the celebrated Warwick an- 
tiquary, John Rous— 


‘¢ Johannes Rous, capellanus Cantariz 
de Guy-Cliffe, qui super porticum austra- 
lem librariam construxit, et libris ornavit.” 


Of this studious and industrious 
personage we had the pleasure to 
publish a portrait and memoir in our 
Magazine for May last. 

Among the Harleian MSS. No. 
5705, is a thin volume by Wanley, 
Written ov parcluent, which contains, 


St. Mary's Church, Warwick. 


among other things, the transcript of 
a very curious inventory of vestments, 
plate, books, and other goods belong- 
ing to St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
made in 1464: which has been pub- 
lished, in part, in the “Churches of 
Warwickshire.” 

Among the books is the following 
item. 


‘* Item v bokes beynge in the handes 
of maister Johan Rous now priest, whiche 
were sir William Rous, and bequeathe hem 
to the Dean and chapitre of the forsaide 
Chirche collegiatte under condicion that 
the said maister Johan beynge priest 
shulde have hem for his spiritual edifi- 
cacion duryng his lief And after his decees 
to remayne and to be for ever to the 
seide Dean and chapitre As it appereth 
by endentures thereof made, where of one 
party leveth with the Dean and chapitre, 
That is to say, j. book guem composuit 
Frater Antoninus Rampologus de Janis, 
2 fo. Chorinth. 14. Item, j. book cald 
pars dextera et pars sinistra, 2 fo. Non d3 
carere. Item, j. bible versefied cald Patris 
in Aurora, 2 fo. huice opifex. Item, a 
book of Powles epistoles glosed, 2° fo. 
de Jhu qui di’ x’. Item, j. book cald 
Pharetra, 2 fo. hora est jam nos de sompno 
surgere. Item, j. quayer in the whuche 
is conteyned the exposicion of the masse, 
2 fo. co’is offerimus.”’ 

From this it appears that the exam- 
a of founding a library at Warwick 

ad been set to John Rous by his 
predecessor and relative William Rous. 
A copy of the indentures above men- 
tioned, in the library of W. Staunton, 
esq. of Longbridge, states that William 
Rous was a priest and hermit of 
Guyscliff, and that for the salvation of 
his soul he bequeathed the above 
books to the dean, &c. and that John 
Rous when he came of age, and had 
received priest's orders, should be 
permitted to read them. The in- 
denture is dated at Guyscliff, Sept. 25, 
but has no year. It shows that John 
Rous was the son of Geoffry Rous, 
merchant, of Warwick. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 

IT is with some degree of regret that 
I differ from A.J. K. on the subject 
of the alleged portrait of Cardinal 
Kempe engraved in your November 
Magazine. I should have ventured 
with great diffidence to throw a doubt 
on any statement of your old and 
highly-valued correspondent, if I had 
not plainly seen that he had founded 
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his conjectures solely on the whims, 
or perhaps the impositions, of Horace 
Walpole. 

In several instances Walpole has 
exalted pictorial subjects in his col- 
lection into historical portraits which 
possessed no title to such a character. 
The sacrifice of truth affected him 
little, so that he attached a fictitious 
value to his pictures, and impressed 
the beholder with a belief in the pro- 
fundity of the antiquarian knowledge 
and critical acumen of the possessor 
of Strawberry Hill. That he has done 
so in the present instance, to the mis- 
leading of A.J. K. and the gentleman 
who made the drawing, I trust to be 
able to show in a very few words. 

The description of the picture having 
been given at full length from Wal- 
pole’s Catalogue, it will be unnecessary 
to repeat it. I yery much suspect that 
the statement of its having come out 
of the abbey of St. Edmondsbury is an 
embellishment of Walpole’s. He styles 
it an altar-piece, and there is no doubt 
this piece of information is correct, al- 
though such an appropriation seemed 
to be too humble for Mr. George 
Robins, who in his catalogue has mag- 
nified it into the “doors of a shrine.” 
An altar-piece it undoubtedly was, 
and most probably a private one; it 
possesses internal evidence of a con- 
nection with an individual of the name 
of Tate, whose arms are on it, and that 
is all we know of itshistory. The de- 
sign was no uncommon one, the Offer- 
ing of the Kings forming the central 
subject ; the doors or wings having, as 
usual, representations of saints upon 
them. That Walpole was conscious 
the picture possessed no extraordinar 
degree of interest, is shown by his 
placing it with the mélange which oc- 
eupied the odd building called the 
Chapel, situated in what (in the tone of 
exaggeration which pervaded Straw- 
berry Hill) was designated “ the 
wood.” 

The entire subject (for it was im- 
perfect) represented evidently the 
Offering of the Kings. On one side 
of the stable was St. Joseph, in the 
act of adoration; on the opposite was 
one of the Kings (styled by Wal- 
pole “Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
eester”), kneeling and making his 
offering, and behind him was another 
of the Kings, with a chalice in one 
hand (as usually represented), and his 
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eap or crown in the other. (Walpole 
makes this figure a saint, and in the 
same breath degrades him into the 
cap-bearer of Duke og The 
centre composition, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Divine Infant, is missing, as is 
also one of the Kings. St. Joseph, the 
spouse of our Lady, is even oy 
of his name, Walpole’s teeming fancy 
inclining to make it the portrait of 
the donor of the picture. Having 
perfectly satisfied himself of the reality 
of Duke Humphrey, Walpole as readily 
discovers in the saints on the outer 
panels which formed the wings of the 
picture equally authentic portraits of 
Cardinal Beaufort and Cardinal Kempe. 
One would have thought the power of 
fancy “eould no farther go;” but 
A.J.K., taking up Walpole’s line of 
identification, actually sees in the fo- 
reign convent and scenery which form 
the background of the fictitious Car- 
dinal the Kentish village of Ollantigh, 
with the adjacent church of Wye! ! 
Walpole called to his aid another pic- 
ture in his collection, viz. a painting 
over the chimney in the library, which 
he styled the Marriage of Henry VI. ; 
and, in order to keep up the delusion, 
he stated that “above it were the 
King’s arms and Margaret’s in a lo- 
zenge!” In this picture he professed 
to discover other likenesses of Beau- 
fort, Kempe, and Duke Humphrey, 
and adduces them as evidences in 
favour of the genuineness of the por- 
traits of the same personages in the 
presumed St. Edmundsbury painting. 
A. J. K. adds in confirmation that 
Mr. Martin thinks that Beaufort and 
Kempe are by the same hand in both 
these paintings, which may be per- 
fectly true, but still it affords no evi- 
dence whatever that they are portraits 
of the personages they are supposed to 
be. e addition of the regal arms 
above the last painting, as well as the 
garbs in your portrait, are calculated 
to mislead, until it is seen that they 
are merely modern embellishments. 
How easily is the fanciful pile built 
up by Walpole, and buttressed by Mr. 
Martin, levelled to the ground when 
the true character of the paintings 
themselves is understood! The pre- 
tended Marriage of King Henry VI. 
and Margaret, if scrutinized, is no 
more than a representation of the 
traditionary marriage of St. Joseph to 
the Blessed Virgin, who is identified 
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by the inscription sALVE REGINA on 
the edge of the gown in which she is 
attired; by this explanation the ap- 
Lagere rad of pregnancy in the female 
s accounted for, and at the same time 
the sneer of Walpole levelled against 
Margaret's chastity is utterly de- 
molished. The assumed portrait of 
Cardinal Kempe turns out to be the 
Jewish high-priest, and of course the 
likeness, as well as the costume, is 
imaginary. The nimbus round the 
head of St. Joseph completely nega- 
tives the supposition of its being in- 
tended for King Henry. The proof 
called in aid having failed, let us ex- 
amine the picture itself which gives 
rise to these observations. 

The two remaining figures in the 
altar-piece are in reality saints, as well 
as the others. The first is the repre- 
sentation of an archbishop, with mitre 
and pastoral staff, or rather crosier. 
So far if it was a portrait, it might be 
Kempe, or any other archbishop in the 
Catholieworld. There is nothing in the 

icture to identify it with Archbishop 

emipe, or even to show that it was 
designed for a cardinal. If it were, 
why is not the well-known hat intro- 
duced? But let us look further. The 
figure has a book in one hand anda 
scourge in the other. This would lead 
any one who really pursues antiquarian 
research for the sake of truth, rather 
than ini the Walpole style to establish 
the value of a painting, to consider 
whether these same articles had an 
further meaning. If he so sehented, 
he would recognize in the alleged 
portrait of the cardinal archbishop no 
other than the great St. Ambrose, the 
book designating one of the doctors of 
the church, the scourge identifying it 
with the particular doctor, viz. St. 
Ambrose, being his most peculiar and 
appropriate attribute. The other paint- 
ing, Walpole’s Cardinal Beaufort, will 
as readily appear to be another doctor 
of the ¢ a. viz. St. Jerome, who 
was usually depicted in the robes of a 
cardinal, and with a lion for his em- 
blem. If the painting had been per- 
fect, without doubt the remaining two 
of the doctors would have been also 
portrayed. 

If the costume of the alleged car- 
dinal is examined it will be readily 
seen that the style of the vestments is 
at the least 80 years posterior to the 
deathof Kempe. Thelozenge ornament 
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with which the bordure of the cope is 
embellished is in a very late style ; an 
exactly similar decoration a on 
the apparel of the chesuble in the 
brass of Bishop Pursglove who died 
in 1579. The morse of the cope ap- 
— in the form of an oval medallion, 
ike a modern brooch, which points to 
a still (and much) later date. The 
mitre greatly resembles that of Bishop 
Bell as seen on his sepulchral brass, 
and_is almost a counterpart of that 
of Bishop Goderich, 1554,* on his 
brass in Ely Cathedral. Thus the 
picture which Walpole has supposed 
to be contemporaneous with Henry 
VI. is in reality a late work of the 
Tudor period. ‘The arms on the pic- 
ture are those of Tate impaled with 
Boleyn. Both these families originated 
with citizens of London; Sir Robert 
Tate, the head of the first-named 
family, was Lord Mayor in 1488, Sir 
Godtrey Boleyn, who founded the lat- 
ter family, was Lord Mayor in 1457. 
The altar-piece appears to be painted 
for a Tate married to a Boleyn,f 
and the style of the costume, as well 
as the landscape in the back-ground, 
are so manifestly of a late period that, 
so far from its having belonged to St. 
Edmondsbury Abbey, it is not impro- 
bable that it might have been executed 
after that noble foundation had fallen 
beneath the iron rod of the Destroyer. 
The nuptial picture may be of the 
same period as the altar-piece, but, so 
far as regards the present inquiry, it 
is of little moment whether the two 
subjects were or were not the work 
of one hand. 

I will merely adduce another of the 
appropriations arising from the licence 
assumed by Walpole’s fancy, which 
might be seen in the glass paintings 
which were shewn as portraits of Henry 
III. and his Queen. A tyro in anti- 
quities would see that the glass is at 
least three centuries later than the age 
of that monarch, and any one possessed 
of the least knowledge in ecclesiastical 





* See this brass, and that of Pursglove, 
in the illustrations of Monumental Brasses 
published by the Camb. Camden Society, 
part i. 

+ Our present correspondent is here 
mistaken. The bull’s heads are in this 
instance the arms of Wood, the wife of 
Sir Robert Tate, as was correctly stated 
by Mr. Kempe in Nov. p. 484, and more 
fully explained in July 1842, p. 24, Edit. 
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archeology would see that the pre- 
tended portraits are parts of the well- 
known representation of the coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin.* With this 
misappropriation may be classed the 
silver bell which Walpole tells’ his 
credulous admirers was used by some 
pope to curse caterpillars with ! 
cannot conclude without adverting 
to the mischievous consequences which 
may arise from the addition of arms 
and peculiar badges to paintings of 
this kind. If it had been merely given 
as a specimen of ancient art, it would 
not have called forth these observa- 


tions. 
Yours, &c. E.I.C. 


Mr. Urnan, 

THERE is in your Magazine of 
April last a communication, at page 368, 
impeaching, as I conceive, the narra- 
tive veracity of the Prince of Descrip- 
tion, Homer. I would suggest that 
the 12 axes, through or rather between 
which Ulysses shot were placed thus— 
upright in the ground, 
in a double row of six, 
with their heads up- 
wards, and leaving a 
space between the edges 
of the blades for the 
arrow to pass through. 
There appears to me to 
be nothing of piercing or 
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any kind of incredible statement in Ho- 
mer’s account, and I should suppose 
that, when an emphasis is laid on the ar- 
row passing between the iron, that it is in 
contra-distinction to its passing through 
the larger aperture left between the 
wooden staves. The following quota- 
tions from the original, with the trans- 
lation which I have made, without any 
stretching or violent forcing of the 
poet’s words, will, I hope, set the 
matter at rest as to the nature of the 
feat ; it involves no impossibility, such 
as piercing through 12 successive 
plates of steel at one stroke, which is 
too absurd to obtain credit. Nor is 
there any difficulty in supposing a 
level trench was necessary in order 
that the axes might all be disposed 
accurately in a double line. As to the 
construction proposed, that, instead of 
the 12 blades being pierced, we should 
understand that Homer intended to 
state that the 12 handles were cleft, I 
object to it on the ground that it is 
almost as impossible as the first as- 
sertion, and still less to be accepted as 
the real meaning, for Homer always 
uses the word mréXexos, which signifies 
the axe itself and not its handle, that 
being expressed by the word zéAexxov, 
as also he expressly makes use of the 
word aiénpos, made of iron, which can 
signify nothing else than the head or 
iron part of the axe. 


"H5e 81 fas eior dvowvvpos, i py’ Odvosjos 
Oixov drocxijcer’ viv yap karabyow deOQor. 
Tous wedexeas rovs Keivos évt peyapototy éoiaww 
“loracy’ éeins, dpvdxous ds, dwdexa Tavras, 
ras S’bye wodrov avevbe, dcappimrackey diardy" 
Nov de prynoripecay adeOXov rovror édijow. 
“Os dé ke pyirar’ évravion Boy év radapyeor, 
Kail dwicreton redéxewr dvo Kal deca wavTwr, 
Ty kev dp’ Eoroipny, voogicapévn 76 de dGpa 
Kovpidwov, pada Kado, évirderov Prdroo. 
Tov wore peprvijcecBar diopat év rep dveipw. 
Toy 8 drapePdpevos xpocépn rodvpnris Odvacers: 
Q yovat aidoin Aaepriadew Odvacijos, 
Myxére viv dvaBadr€ Sdpors ve rovrov deOdor. 
IIpiv yup roe rodbpnres éXevoeTar EvOaS’ Odvaceds, 
IIpiv rovrovs, rdde rééov évgoov &udaddwrras 
N Hoag 

evpiy 7’ évravica dioicretoai re ovdhpov. 


Homer's Odyssey, B. xrx. in calce. 





* This, with many others of Walpole’s misappropriations, was noticed in our ac- 
count . the Strawberry Hill sale; see vol. XVII. p. 603. Edit, 
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The Portland Vase. 


Tér 6 éxi mixer Eddy eidxer vevpiy yAugidas re 

"Aurdber éx dipporo KaBipevos he 8’ dioroy 

“Avra rirvakdpevos* wehéxewy S'obk iupore ravrwv 
IIpmrns orecdeins, dca 8 Gprepés FADE Ovpale 

Ids xadxofapis. Homer’s Odyssey, B. xxt. in calce. 


Now is this the unpropitious morning come which will force me from the 
palace of Ulysses, now therefore I will propose a contest: for (as I well 
remember) he standing at a great distance shot his arrow through the battle- 
axes, which he had arranged in order by sixes in their standing holes, all 
twelve as firm as if fixed in oak. Now, therefore, I will propose this contest 
to the suitors, and he who shall draw the bow most easily with his hands, and 
shall send the arrow oe [i. e. between] all the twelve axes, I will follow 
together with him, having left this house of my youth, very beautiful, replete 
with all manner of provision, which I hope haply I may remember sometimes 
in my dreams. But prudent Ulysses answering, said, O venerated wife of 
Ulysses, the son of Laértes, now no longer defer this contest in the palace; for 
prudent Ulysses shall come hither before ever these [suitors] bending this well- 
stringed bow, shall both draw the string and send the arrow through [between] 
the iron [heads].—B. x1x. the end. 

And taking this in his arm he drew the cord to the notch, and thence havin 
displaced it from its seat, he shot the arrow, having taken a direct aim, an 
missed not any of the axes at the first discharge, but the brazen arrow went 
right between and through [8:4 8’ dumepés] out at the other side.—B. xxx. 1. 

Yours, &c. H. C. Hamirton. 
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THE PORTLAND VASE, 
AND THE SARCOPHAGUS IN WHICH IT WAS FOUND. 








THE interest which has always been 
taken by men of taste and learning in 
that singular example of ancient art, 
now known as the Portland Vase, and 
which has been long fostered by its 
exhibition, through the favour of its 
noble owner, in a prominent position 
amidst the national collections, has 
been recently more deeply excited by 
the wanton attack which threatened 
its total annihilation. From that la- 
mentable condition we are happy to 
state it is now restored. Perhaps no 
broken vessel was ever before put to- 
gether that had been shattered into so 
many pieces. This of course could 
never have been effected with certainty, 
had not the many models and draw- 
ings which have been made of it 
formed a decisive record of all its 
features in their proper position. Its 
reconstruction thus became merely a 
long and laborious puzzle; but the 
skilful ingenuity with which the task 
has been accomplished by Mr. Double- 
day of the British Museum, and the 
cleverness with which he has in a 
great degree contrived to render im- 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXV. 


perceptible the innumerable lines of 
conjunction, would be sufficient to 
establish his immortality as the prince 
of restorers, and could not have been 
surpassed by the most experienced of 
the antiquaries of Italy. Most or- 
dinary spectators, indeed, whose cu- 
riosity = have been raised on the 
matter, will perhaps be disappointed 
that they can detect so few traces of 
the havoc they look for ; but a monu- 
ment of Mr. Doubleday’s skill will 
be preserved in a large water-colour 
drawing, which shows upon one sur- 
face the multitudinous fragments into 
which the vase was separated, includ- 
ing a small box of minute portions, 
which have also now been worked up, 
(together with the cement,) in order 
to fill the smallest vacuities that would 
otherwise have been really deficient. 
The circular bottom, which the best 
judges now pronounce not to have been 
a part of the original vase, is alone 
omitted. It was formerly invisible, 
from the vase always standing in a 
fixed position ; but will now be set into 
the front of the as meee Vise. 
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The attention of the gentleman 
whose publication it is now our in- 
tention to notice, and the title of which 
we have subjoined below,* was not at- 
tracted to the investigation of the Port- 
land Vase by the late calamity. His 
work was at that time ready for the 
press, having been the subject of his 
studies from an early period of his 
life, and the principal object of his 
literary pursuits during the last five 
years. It must be a source of much 
gratification to Mr. Windus to have 
at length accomplished his favourite 
undertaking, and to have been enabled, 
by personal superintendence of the 
artists employed, to accompany his 
“ New Elucidation” with plates which 
so faithfully represent the beauties of 
the original, and so highly embellish 
his volume. 

The Portland Vase was first restored 
to mortal view during the papacy of 
Urban VIII. a member of the Bar- 
berini family, between the years 1623 
and 1644. The accidental opening of 
an artificial hill called the Monte del 
Grano, three miles from Rome on the 
road to Frascati, disclosed the existence 
of a subterranean sepulchre of four 
several chambers, delineated in a plate 
of Bartoli’s Antiqui Sepolchri, 1704, 
and of which Mr. Windus has given 
acopy- In one of the chambers was 
found a sarcophagus, carved with bas- 
reliefs on its sides, and surmounted by 
reclining effigies in the usual Roman 
style, resembling those which were 
brought from Etruria a few years ago, 
and placed in the British Museum, 
from the collection of Campanari. 

Within this sarcophagus was found 
what is now called the Portland Vase. 
It contained the ashes of the deceased, 
which apparently had been inserted 





* «¢ A new Elucidation of the Subjects 
on the celebrated Portland Vase, formerly 
called the Barberini: and the Sarcophagus 
in which it was discovered. By Thomas 
Windus, F.S A.”’ 

It is accompanied by a corresponding 
‘¢ Reprint of a Description of the Portland 
Vase, formerly the Barberini; the manner 
of its formation, and the various opinions 
hitherto advanced on the subjects of the 
Bas-reliefs. By Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. with the addition of Notes by 
Thomas Windus, F.S.A. in juxtaposition 
to the most favoured theories, with his 
contrary opinions thereon.”’ 


by its bottom being cut off or broken 
open. ; 

The sarcophagus on being removed 
was deposited in the museum of the 
Capitol, where it still remains; and 
the vase was placed in the library of 
the palace of the Barberini. The 
private circumstances of that family, 
about seventy years ago, induced their 
parting with some of their treasures, 
and this vase was purchased by James 
Byers esquire, an Englishman then 
resident at Rome. From his hands 
it passed into those of Sir William 
Hamilton, who sold it to the Duchess 
of Portland. At the sale of her 
Grace’s valuable collection in 1786 it 
was purchased by her son the late 
Duke, and, by the permission of the 
present Duke, it has, since the year 
1810, been exhibited in the British 
Museum. 

The greatest curiosity of the Port- 
land Vase, perhaps, consists in its 
material, which for some time divided 
the opinions of connoisseurs as much 
as its designs. Many of the best of 
them believed that it was a natural 
stone, wrought within, as well as 
without, by the tool of the workman. 
Breval, in 1738, called it * the famous 
vase of chalcedony ;” Bartoli termed 
it a sardonyx, De in Chausse an agate, 
and Montfaucon a precious stone. 
Count Caylus, better informed, re- 
ferred to it as being of glass; and 
Winckelman speaks of it more par- 
ticularly as the highest of the ancient 
works in that material. 

We shall not attempt on the present 
occasion to go through the various 
interpretations which have been as- 
signed to the bas-reliefs and other 
devices which are seen on this beautiful 
specimen of ancient glass. For them 
we shall refer to Mr. Windus’s volume, 
and to that of Mr. Wedgwood which 
he has reprinted. We may content 
ourselves with repeating (what we 
before stated when describing the in- 
juries of the Vase, in our Magazine 
for March last, p. 300,) that the ex- 
planations which have been most ac- 
cepted, since Mr. Wedgwood wrote, 
are those of Millingen and Thiersch. 

Mr. Windus’s theory is that both 
the Vase and Sarcophagus are com- 
memorative of the great physician 
Galen. On one side the Vase exhibits 
three figures, a male and two females, 
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naked to the waist, each seated on a 
rock. The central figure is a young 
female holding an inverted torch. This 
subject is considered by Millingen to 
represent the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and by Thiersch that of Jason 
and Medea. 
Mr. Windus explains it as follows : 


‘* A noble lady was said to lie in a very 
dangerous state, whose disorder Galen the 
physician dicovered to be love, the object of 
which was a rope-dancer, Pylades. Galen 
valued himself most on this cure, as having 
rivalled the discovery of the love of An- 
tiochus for his mother-in-law Stratonice, 
which gave so much celebrity to Erasistra- 
tus. The desponding female in the centre, 
with an inverted torch, is presumed to re- 
present either Lucilla or Fadilla, daughters 
of Marcus Aurelius and the Empress Faus- 
tina. * * * The male and female 
figures on the right and left of this figure 
are sympathising relatives. * * * 
These may represent Marcus Aurelius and 
Faustina.”’ 


On the other side,— 


‘The noble lady appears rapidly restored 
by the approach of the object of her 
affection, allegorised by the springing up 
of the gyrating Hygeian serpent, the em- 
blem of healing. Pylades, the rope- 
dancer, is advancing timidly from the 
Grecian portico or scena; although en- 
couraged by the lady, who takes him by 
the arm, he appears to hesitate, and looks 
to Galen for advice with a very anxious 
countenance. The beautiful contemplative 
attitude of the great physician, as well as 
his dignified appearance, is worthy of 
notice. * * * Cupid soars above with 
blazing torch (in contrast to the one in the 
first compartment, nearly extinct,) ex- 
pressive of the complete restoration of 
health as well as the torch of Hymen.”’ 


This last figure, in the judgment of 
former critics, decidedly determines 
the subject to be a marriage, and the 
figures have been assigned to Peleus, 
Thetis, and Nereus, the first being 
conducted to his bride by the flying 
Eros, or Cupid. 

However, Mr. Windus finds even the 
accessory ornaments conducive to the 
support of his elucidation. The masks 
under the handles are 


‘* face-skins, allegorical of Esculapius, 
Hippocrates, or Galen, and are gracefully 
filleted on the handies of the vase, which, 
scaled as serpents, constitute physical em- 
blems. These visages are hypothetically 
characteristic of the profession of surgery ; 


and Mr. Windus’s New Elucidation. 
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the fillets or bandages for wounds or bleed- 
ing, and the two leeches almost dropping 
from the extremity of the beard of one, 
complete the allegory without further com- 
ment.’”’ 


Such is Mr. Windus’s New Eluci- 
dation, on the reality of which we 
cannot pretend definitively to decide, 
but must leave it to the judgment of 
the learned. If we have detailed it 
more concisely than is due to its merits, 
we must plead in excuse our limited 
space, and refer the reader for further 
satisfaction to Mr. Windus’s work, in 
which many accessory arguments and 
illustrations will be found. Nor is he, 
after all, a bigot to his theory. Even 
the leeches do not adhere desperately 
to him ; for he admits that many have 
supposed them to be leaves of the 
adjoining tree, but, he adds, “ on this 
point I crave a little indulgence to the 
phantasmagoria of my mind, in making . 
out the novel thesis.’ 

With regard to the bottom of the 
vase, we have been informed that its 
material and execution are not equal 
to the vase itself, although of the same 
description. It appears to have been a 
portion of another vase of the same kind, 
fitted on after the original bottom had 
been destroyed, either at the time 
when the so were inserted and the 
vase deposited in the sarcophagus, or 
possibly in the 17th century, when it 
was restored to the upper world. 
Restorations and matchings, equally 
difficult, are common with the in- 
genious Italians. 

Its ornament is a hooded bust, which 
was described in our former article as 
“ Atys or Adonis, raising his hand to 
his mouth in the attitude of Horus.” 
Mr. Windus considers it to represent 
Angerona, the secret divinity who 
presided over the fate of Rome. 

The first cast of the Sarcophagus 
that has ever been brought to this 
country has been imported at the 
expense of Mr. Windus, and has been 
recently exhibited at the Polytechnic 
Institution in Regent Street. Mr. 
Windus totally dissents from the idea 
of Bartoli, that the sepulchre was that 
of the Emperor Severus and Julia 
Mammea, because that emperor died 
when under thirty years of age, and 
the effigy represents a man upwards 
of fifty ; but he considers the reclining 
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effigies to be those of Marcus Aurelius 
and his wife Faustina : the latter “ re- 
presented as the goddess Ceres, with 
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wheat-ears in her right hand.” The 


bas-relief in front he describes as 
follows: 
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‘The principal, or front group, re- 
presents many patients, many well authen- 
ticated, as having been restored from illness 
by Galen at different periods. In the 
centre, of the greatest altitude of thewhole, 
is the princess Faustina, wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, with her hand on the shoulder 
of a gladiator, whose fine attitude and 
charactcristic appearance reminds us of 
Achilles. The next figure in front, a 
small female, is presumed to be Lucilla, 
or Fadilla, his daughter. The different 
braiding of the hair fully warrants, as is 
well known to antiquaries, the distinc- 
tions of mother and daughter. She is 
looking very earnestly, which is reciprocal, 
on an athletic character, with a horn in 
one hand and a pole in the other; this is 
supposed to be Pylades, the actor, or 
rope-dancer.’’ 


Mr. Windus thus pursues through- 
out the story of Galen, which has won 
his favourable attention ; less partial 
observers may be able to detect in the 
bas-reliefs nothing more than some of 


BAL SILKS 


the best-known scenes of the Homeric 
poems. ‘That in the front of the Sar- 
cophagus appears to be the claim of 
Achilles for possession of the captive 
Briseis, in the presence of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, who, as kings, are re- 
presented seated, but the former with 
emblems of greater dignity than the 
other. The bas-relief on the back of 
the Sarcophagus, Mr. Windus describes 
as Galen, personified as Priam, begging 
the body of Hector ; such is evidently 
the subject, but Priam is surely in pro- 
pria persona. 

We cannot conclude without the 
expression of a wish that the cast of 
the Sarcophagus may be admitted into 
the British Museum, as we think that, 
though even its original may be of 
very far inferior curiosity to the Vase 
itself, still it would be a very interest- 
ing addition to the repository in which 
the vase of which it was formerly the 
shrine, is now preserved. 
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ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN HERALDRY AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
BY MR. J. H. PARKER. 


[We have, on more than one occasion, expressed our regret that Heraldry, as a 
branch of ornamental design, has been long neglected, and nearly fallen into desuetude. 
The erection of the new palace of Westminster, which is covered with the devices of 
regal heraldry, may possibly mark the commencement of a new era in this respect. 
We are delighted to find the subject now taken up by the Oxford Architectural Society, 
and would gladly anticipate that the result may be a like revival in this to that which 


has attended their efforts in other branches of the science of architecture. 


The 


following essay by Mr. Parker, read at their meeting of the 3rd Dec. is at once so 
simple and so satisfactory, as an introduction to the subject, that we are induced to 


give it this prominent place. 


It was followed by the remarks of several speakers, 


which we cannot refrain from saying were merely so many proofs of the very crude 
ideas that at present diversify the too generally prevailing ignorance on this matter.— 


Epirt. G. M.] 


A CLOSE connection appears to 
have always existed between Heraldr 
and Gothic Architecture; they both 
were introduced together graduall 
during the twelfth century, and bot 
formed into a system towards the close 
of that period, or the beginning of the 
thirteenth. As in architecture we find 
occasional instances of the use of the 
pointed arch before the period of its 
general introduction, so in heraldry 
we find occasional instances of the use 
of heraldic badges by individuals of 
note, before they became established 
as the Hetiaguiching marks of a family. 

Both continued to flourish together 
throughout the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and both became cor- 
rupted in the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
The one can hardly be said to have 
ever existed without the other ; the in- 
genious devices of heraldry formed at 
all periods the appropriate and con- 
venient ornament of buildings of ever 
kind whether ecclesiastical or civil. It 
is extraordinary that this should have 
been so much lost sight of in modern 
days; but the general destruction of 
our domestic buildings of the middle 
ages, and the zealous fanaticism of the 
Puritans in destroying nearly all traces 
of colour from our churches, have suc- 
ceeded in concealing the fact from 
superficial observers. 

That our ancestors displayed their 
usual sagacity in this matter will 
scarcely be doubted by any one who 
maturely considers the subject. To 
take advantage of human vanity, and 
turn it up to good account in pro- 
moting the honour and glory of God, 


by the more splendid embellishment 
of His house, was surely not exceeding 
that wisdom of the serpent which is 
commanded, and the mode in which 


the principle was carried out was 
worthy of the great minds who di- 
rected the erection of our magnificent 
cathedrals. That the practice of using 
heraldic devices for the ornament of 
all parts of our old churches was uni- 
versal at the time those churches were 
built can scarcely be questioned, since 
wherever we find any traces of colour 
there we find heraldry; the brilliant 
contrast of colours which the em- 
blazonment of arms affords, and the 
richness of effect thereby produced, 
were doubtless prominent Mf eames 
for the general use of this sort of em- 
bellishment, but the historical motive 
was also an important one. The he- 
raldic bearings now remaining in our 
parish churches often afford the only 
clue we can obtain to their history, 
and the families connected with them, 
if tayo examined. 
drawing up a brief account of 
the churches in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood for the purpose of publish- 
ing our Society’s Guide, this fact has 
been strongly forced upon our notice. 
In the History of Dorchester Church 
lately issued by our society, the he- 
raldry found still remaining in the 
church itself, and the record of the 
shields formerly existing in it, pre- 
served by Lee in his Visitation book 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, now 
in the Ashmolean Collection, enables 
us to fix with tolerable precision the 
date of the building as the beginning 
of the reign of Edward the First, per- 
haps the most glorious era both of ar- 
chitecture and of heraldry—not only 
in this country but all over Europe. 
This kind of historical decoration 
possesses great advantage over any 
other embellishment, as it was and is 
a language understood throughout the 
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civilized world. But the pious archi- 
tects of the middle ages were not con- 
tented merely to turn this secular lan- 
guage to account ; they also adopted it, 
and moulded it to their own purposes. 
By adopting the instruments of our 
Lord’s passion as His heraldic em- 
blems, they were enabled to make use 
of heraldry for the ornament of the 
most sacred parts of the church, even 
for the hangings of the altar itself. 
While the instruments of the martyr- 
dom of the saints became also a kind 
of heraldic emblem by which they were 
distinguished. Heraldry thus per- 
vaded every part of a church, and to 
this day we frequently find the font, 
the chancel windows, the dripstone 
terminations, the hammer-beams, the 
monumental brasses, and the altar- 
tombs alike bearing testimony to the 
frequency of this kind of decoration 
as eee by the medieval archi- 
tects. Colour was essential to heraldry, 
but nevertheless heraldic devices were 
often sculptured, to preserve them 
more certainly and more easily, though 
doubtless these sculptures were ori- 
ginally coloured also. In this way we 
still have sufficient fragments remain- 
ing to prove the constant use of 
heraldry in all places and in all 
periods. From the sagittarius, or 
mounted archer, the favourite personal 
badge of King Stephen, which is found 
at Iffley, and in many other of our late 
and rich Norman buildings, to the 
punning devices of Abbot Islip at 
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Westminster, and Abbot Wheathamp- 
stead at St. Alban’s, we have a con- 
stant succession of heraldic devices— 
alike in our finest cathedrals, and in 
our poorest country churches, when- 
ever enough has been spared to enable 
us to ascertain what has once been the 
character of the ornament employed 
for their decoration. 

The same principle of human nature 
which induced the churchwardens of 
the last century to display their names 
in gilt letters in the most conspicuous 
part of the church, induced our an- 
cestors to make use of their arms, 
and those who had no arms to place in 
shields the rebus or cipher indicating 
their christian and surname, although 
the better taste of their age compelled 
them to make this display subservient 
to one harmonious whole. It is to be 
regretted that at the present day we 
endeavour to suppress this principle 
instead of turning it to account as our 
ancestors did. Many a window would 
be refilled with painted glass exhibiting 
all the colours of the rainbow, with the 
same harmony ;—even many a church 
would be built, if the donors were per- 
mitted to enrol the records of their 
munificence in a language which all 
Europe and their latest posterity could 
understand. Many persons consider 
this love of display as un-Christian ; 
the excess of it is so, but within due 
limits, and properly directed, it is not 
more so than any other principle of 
our fallen nature. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Certaine Epigrams out of the first Foure Bookes of the excellent Epigrammatist, 
Master John Owen. Translated into English at Harbor-grace in Bristol’s- 
Hope, in Britaniola, anciently called Newfoundland. By K. H. (i. e. Robert 
Hayman.) 4to. 1628. 


THIS is a very scarce volume of early poetry, and is to be mentioned 
rather for its curiosity than intrinsic value ; but, as Mr. Southey has observed, 
these early productions derive a secondary value from the light they often 
throw on the persons, characters, circumstances, and events of the period to 
which they belong; they are, in fact, small satellites revolving round the 
larger and more brilliant planetary orbs. We shall extract from this volume 
some of those epigrams which bear reference to persons living at the time, and 
which may, in however faint a degree, connect themselves with their history. 

Book I.—P. 1, 14. 

Gilbert's opinion that the Earth goes round, and the Heavens standstill. 
(N.B.—This was Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, the celebrated philosopher who wrote 
De Magnete.) 

Thou sayst the earth doth move ; that’s a strange tale. 
When thou didst write this thou wert under sayle. 
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P. 7, 165. 
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Christ’s Church College at Oxon. 
Though men looke sad at thy unfinishing, 
Which makes thee looke like to a ruin’d thing, 
The Quadrangle shewes what thou shouldst have binne. 


Book II.—Ep. 37. 
To Master Adam Newton, Tutor to King Charles when he was Prince of Wales. 


Ep. 39. 


Ep. 172. 


Ep. 218. 


The hopefullest Prince that ever this land breed 

Is from thy learned mouth so discipleed, 

That times hereafter will be arguing 

Which he was—greater, more learned, better King. 


Sir Francis Drake. 
Drake like a dragon through the world did flie, 
And every coast thereof he did descrie. 
Should envious men be dumbe the spheres will shew, 
And the two poles, his journies which they saw. 
Beyond Cades pillars far he steered his way, 
Great Hercules ashore, but Drake by sea. 


On his own Epigrams. To Samuel Daniel. 
Most witty poet, 
*Tis not strange if my Epigrams be meane, 
I doe.not bite my nails, nor heate my braine. 


To the blessed Memory of King James. 
Great Britain, severed from the world by sea, 
Was in itself divided many a day 
In many kingdoms and in many parts, 
Which did divide their people and their hearts. 
Unhappily thus was parted Albion ; 
Happy in thee, for in thee—All-be-on. 


Book II.—Ep. 4. 


Ep. 9. 


The happy Virgin Issue of blessed Queen Elizabeth. 
Scotland with England was twinned happily 
In the blest birth of thy virginity. 
To unite is more blessed than to breed: 
From thy not bearing this birth did proceed. 


To the virtuous Lady Mary Nevill, daughter to the Earle of Dorset, his worthy 


Ep. 200. 


Patronesse. 


Thy glasse presents thee faire ; Fame chast thee stiles : 
Neither thy glasse nor Fame doe lye the whiles. 

Loud wide-mouthed fame, swifter than eagle’s wing, 
Dares not repeat against thee anything. 


St. Paules in London and St. Peter’s in Westminster. 


Saint Peter’s church is by the Exchequer placed, 
Hard by Whitehall, with the King’s presence graced ; 
But by Saint Paules learned divines doe preach, 

And there are sold those books which learning teach. 
They're fitly placed—Paul’s here, Saint Peter’s there ; 
Peter the richer, Paul the learneder. 


Book IV.—Ep. 20. 
Envies Genealogie. To the admirably vertuous Sir John Harrington, the 


heire to the Lord Harrington. 


Faire Vertue, foule-mouthed Envie breeds and feeds ; 
From Vertue only this foule vice proceeds. 
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Wonder not that I this to you indite ; 
*Gainst your rare vertues Envie bends her spite. 
Ep. 69. 
Cardinall Wolsey’s Ego et Rex meus, I and my King. 
Grammarians will allow—I and my King ; 
The courtiers say it was a saucy thing. 
Grammarians teach words; courtiers words well sort : 
This phrase may passe in schooles, but not at court. 


Ep. 186. 


The Crosse in Cheapside over against St. Peter's, and Paules Crosse 
in the Booke-row. 


Why is Saint Peter’s guilt ?—Paules crosse of lead ? 
Under Paules Crosse are learned lectures read. 


Ep. 141. 


To the honourable, wise, and judicious Knight, Sir Henry Nevill, sonne and heire 
to the Lord Abergavenny. 


I think I heard you once say at your board 

That your tast the sharp tast of salt abhorred. . 
Wise sir, you need not eat salt. Wherefore ? 

All your wise talk hath salt in it good store. 


Ep. 160. 


London’s Loadstone. 


As Thames devours many small brooks and rills, 
Soe smaller townes with their wealth London fills ; 
But though that Thames empts itself in the sea, 
Wealth once at London never runs away. 


Ep. 168. 


Cor unum, via una. To King James the First, King of Great Britain. 


Two scepters in thy two hands thou dost hold ; 
Thy subjects’ languages are just four-fold. 
Though Britaine folke in tongues divided be, 
Yet all their hearts united are in thee. 

The Devill it was that first divided hearts ; 
Speach God divided into many parts. 


Ep. 240. 


Of King Brute. To Master Camden. 


Bookes may be burnt and monuments decay, 
My lines may die, and so in time thine*may ; 
Yet whilst some of the Brittain blood shall live 
The story of King Brute some will believe. 


Ep. 248. 
Moore’s Eutopia, and Mercurius Britannicus. 
Moore showed the best; the worst world’s shewed by thee ; 
Thou shewst what is, and he shewes what should be. 
Ep. 262. 


The Harpe and Harrowe of the Court. 


These agree not, though in one place they dwell ; 
Menus of none, Gnatho of all speakes well. 


In our next Retrospective Review we shall give some specimens from the 
Quodlibets of the same author, which is so rare that it is priced at 12/. 12s. in 
the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica. 


B— Ul, Dec. 15. J. M. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Letters from James Earl of Perth, Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, §c. to his 
sister, the Countess of Erroll, and 
other members of his family. Edited 
by William Jerdan, M.R.S.L. §c. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 
JAMES the fourth Earl of Perth 

had the distinction, in his own time, 

of being the most heartily despised of 

Scottish statesmen. His appointment 

to the chancellorship was popularly 

believed to have been procured by the 
payment ofa large sum of money, out of 
of the national coffers, to Charles the 

Second’s mistress, the Duchess of Ports- 

mouth. Under a new reign, when that 

lady’s influence could no longer shelter 

a misapplication of public money, the 

earl hastened to forestall inquiry by 

declaring himself a convert to the re- 
ligion ot the court. No conversion 
could be better timed. Lord Halifax 
remarked to the neophyte, as truly as 
wittily, that “his faith had made him 
whole.” Henceforth he was James 
the Second’s principal agent in Scot- 
land: the supple instrument by whose 
means it was thought possible to 
overcome the fiery zeal of the most 
determined Protestant people in the 
world. He erected a private chapel 
in his house in Edinburgh, in which 
mass was openly celebrated ; he con- 
verted a part of Holyrood Palace into 

a seminary of Jesuits for gratuitous 

education; he fitted up the palace 

chapel for the Roman Catholic service, 


and established in another part of 


Holyrood Palace a printing establish- 
ment, from which polemical tracts in 
defence of the royal faith were issued 
freely, although by the chancellor's 
order “ all books,” which was under- 
stood to mean all controversial writings 
against the king’s religion, were pro- 
hibited to be sold without license. 
When Glen, an Edinburgh bookseller, 
received notice of this prohibition, he 
said he had one book which strongly 
condemned Popery, and desired to 
know whether he might continue to 
sell it. Being asked what the book 
was, he answered, “ The Bible.” 
Gant. Mac. Vou. XXV. 


The earl’s master aimed at the con- 
version of the kingdom, but the mis- 
sionary zeal of the pliant chancellor 
was not particularly successful. Only 
three of his converts are recorded. 
The first was his wife—his second wife, 
mentioned in Mr. Jerdan’s Intro- 
duction, p. xiv.—who was reconciled 
to Rome on her death bed; the second 
was Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated 
physician, naturalist, and antiquary. 
fe was induced by the earl to make 
a sort of experimental trip into Eng- 
land and Popery, but soon became so 
heartily ashamed of what he saw in 
both that he hastened back to his 
native country, and publicly avowed 
his recantation in a church. The 
earl’s third convert was a very con- 
— one—a negro, the servant or 
slave of one Reid, a mountebank. The 
reception of this distinguished person 
into the bosom of the church was 
openly and becomingly exhibited. A 
stage was erected in the High-street 
of Edinburgh, and, upon that fitting 
theatre, the ceremonial of baptizing 
the poor ignorant native of Africa took 
place according to the ritual of the 
Romish church, to the astonishment, 
doubtless, ofa crowded and wondering 
audience. ‘The catechumen was appro- 
priately christened James, “in honour,” 
it was said, of the lord chancellor 
and his royal master, as well as of the 
apostle of that name: 

These distinguished services pro- 
cured for the obsequious earl the 
attachment of his royal master, but 
far different was their effect upon his 
fellow-subjects. The earl endeavoured 
to keep down their rising discontent 
by the usual means; he is even said to 
have patronised some new ones. To 
him, although the fact belongs to an 
earlier part of his career, is attributed 
the honour of introducing the thumb- 
screw into the judicial machinery of 
his native country. But boot, nor 
thumbscrew, nor any other power, 
could suppress the surging of that 
tempest which at length overwhelmed 
both master and _— king and 
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chancellor, bigot and sycophant. Down 
fell Holyrood hood ; images, mass 
books, albs, copes, and aspersories 
were committed to the flames; the 
Jesuits vanished, the converts dis- 


appeared, Glen’s Bibles came forth 


unlicensed, and it was intimated to 
the earl by his friendly factdr, that if 
he did not immediately get away he 
was “a gone man.” 

Here it is that Mr. Jerdan’s volume 
opens, and the first twelve pages con- 
tain an interesting narrative of the 
earl’s attempt to escape from the 
country, which he had rendered “ mad 
as the vex’d sea.” A ship was pro- 
vided for him at Burntisland. His 
wife, in man’s attire, was disguised so 
well that the earl himself would not 
have known her; he, poor man, could 
find no means to keep his unfortunate 
“ quick look and brown complexion” 
from being known to every body. 
But leave they must, and at six 
o'clock on a December night, the 
whole country being covered with 
snow, forth they sallied from the 
castle of the earl’s ancestors, never to 
return to it. The countess travelled 
along the road all night alone; the 
earl, also alone, and bearing a cloak- 
bag as if he were the servant of Mr. 
David Drummond, “went over the 
hills through heaps of snow, at a 
place where never one crossed before.” 
Shortly after noon of the following 
day the earl was joined by his pre- 
tended master and the countess, and 
on they went “through unfrequented 
ways,” until they reached Burntisland 
about five o’clock. Here a difficulty 
arose. The ship’s crew was deficient. 
They were “forced to lye in a com- 
non inn that night,” and did not get 
under weigh until the afternoon of the 
next day. When their canvas was 
at last let out to catch the “easy gale” 
which bore them to the mouth of the 
Firth, they thought themselves se- 
ceure—they dreamed of no danger save 
from storm or Dunkirkers ; that storm 
which was really brewing they knew 
nothing about. “Two fellows who 
lay in a bed in a room without that 
in which the earl lay at Burntisland ” 
recognized his unfortunate “ quick 
look and brown complexion,” and 
roused the people of Kirkaldy to a 
pursuit, by rumours of a reward of a 
1,000/. and assurances that the earl 
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had with him “four horse-load of 
nfoney.” Upon a temptation only half 
as strong what would not a Kirkaldy 
man atchieve? Baillie Boswell, “the 
tribune of the people,” put himself at 
the head of the commotion, and so 
animated his compatriots, “ both by 
expressions and example, that 25 of the 
desperatest fellows of the place followed 
him to man a passage-boat (an ex- 
cellent sayler,) to pursue the fugitives ;” 
but Boswell’s wife, whom all her hus- 
band’s eloquence could not stir up to 
any passion but that of fear, waded 
into the water and took back her 
husband out of the boat. A new 
leader was soon found in the person 
of one Wilson, a notorious thief, who 
had been 15 years a buccaneer, “if 
you have yet heard of that sort. of 
men,” says the earl, and away the 
well-manned boat scudded down the 
Frith of Forth. 

The Fates never favour any run- 
aways, save those who bend their course 
to Gretna Green, and, true to their 
immutable laws, it was decreed that 
the boat should overtake the vessel 
freighted with the chief of all the Drum- 
monds. ‘The boat was seen in the dis- 
tance by those on board the ship ; but, 
blind to their fate, they entertained no 
fear until she came almost alongside ; 
then “ the master,” says the earl, “ hid 
my wife and me.” ‘The result shall be 
told in the earl’s own words :— 

‘¢ They came aboard like so many furys, 
and asked for me; they searched long, 
and had it not been for the falshood of one 
of our men they had gone off again ; but 
one of our people betrayed me, and so they 
broke open the place where we were hid, 
with hatchets: my wife would have fain 
gott out first to have exposed herself to 
their fury, but I pulled her back, and 
then they pulled me out, threw off my hat 
and periwig, and clapt their bayonets to 
my breast, for a great while keeping me in 
the expectation of being murdered. I 
cryed to them (for they were all clamorous 
at once) to save my life, which at last they 
said they would do, but they pulled us up 
out of the cabine, and so soon as my wife 
could gett on her cloaths (for she was in 
men’s disguise) they forced us into the 
boat. By this time it was night and we 
within 3 miles of the Bass, so that to have 
sailed two hours sooner had preserved us. 
They begun to smoak tobacco, and speak 
filthy language beside my wife, so soon as 
ever we were into the boat, and used us 
with all the barbarity Turks could have 
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done, keeping my wife five hours without 
any shoes, or anything on herhead. And 
having rode 24 miles the day before, being 
with child, you may judge if the condition 
she is now in be not bad enough.”’ 


The earl relates by what stratagems 
these Kirkaldy gentlemen, taking com- 
passion upon his forlorn condition, and 
seeing that at Kirkaldy the rabble 
would undoubtedly rob him, endea- 
voured to coax his lordship into giving 
them his money “to keep for him.” 
The earl records a clever speech which 
he addressed to them, apparently 
without any other effect than that of 
adding to their determination, so that 
the poor earl, “ finding,” as he says,— 


‘¢ they would search, and haveing what I 
had no mind to loose, I resolved to give 
them six-score guineas I had in a bag, 
provideing they would be answerable to 
me for it, and I my-self choosed one to 
give it to. All night we were whiles in 
the boat, whiles in the ship; and about 9 
a’clock on friday they put us ashoar at the 
peer of Kirkaldy, exposed to the mockery 
and hatred of the people. The Baillys 
came and met me, and .... ina so- 
lemn procession carried me to an inn, 
accompanyed with the whole rabble of 
that place, the better sort being in the 
windows .... We had not been half a 
quarter of an hour in the inn, when the 
Baillies called for my gold, which the 
Buccaneer produced, haveing first taken 
the half of it; next, the gold must be de- 
posited into the hands of Baily Boswel 
(the tribune of the people) to be theirs if 
the Councell so ordered it, and in the 
next place, £100 sterling, which I had 
in money aboard, was to be put in that 
Baily’s hand like wages; or else I was to 
be cut in collops (for so the rabble swore 
when they drew their swords about the 
house to thatend). This being done like- 
wise, their next desire was that I should 
be immediately carryed to their tolbooth, 
for the inn was too good for me; which 
was immediately done.” 


And so, after some further perils, 


the Earl was ultimately transferred to 
Stirling castle, where he was kept 
— until 1693, when he was al- 
owed to leave the kingdom. 

The letters which relate to this me- 
ditated escape are very interesting, 
and remind us forcibly of the almost 
similar adventures which befel James's 
English chancellor— 


“#* Who took a collier’s coat to sea to go; 
Was ever chancellor arrayéd so?” 
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Both of them are fearful examples, and 
the wonder is, in both cases, that the 
people did not tear them in pieces. 

The remainder of the book consists 
of twenty-six letters, which detail the 
earl’s subsequent travels from 1693 to 
1696. He journeyed from Rotterdam 
to Rome (of course) twice, and thence 
back to Leghorn, and in twenty-five of 
these letters (the other is from James 
Drummond, the son of the earl’s 
friendly factor,) he records all the 
“clavers” * he picked up by the way. 
The letters are principally addressed 
to a Protestant sister of the earl’s; 
and for her edification, and clearly 
with a view to her conversion, he 
carefully commemmorates the won- 
derful marvels which delighted his 
anti-Protestant heart. The Jew con- 
vert boy murdered by a cruel father 
(p. 21); the crucifix “larger than a 
boy of about 13 years of age” fund 
in the heart of a walnut tree which 
sprung from a walnut of Mount Olivet 
(p. 25); Loretto, St. Francis, St. Ja- 
nuarius, St. Antonio, and much other 
stock-nonsense of the church of Rome, 
is all detailed with suflicient minute- 
ness, and, in the instance of St. Ja- 
nuarius, ina way which justifies Macky’s 
remark, quoted by Mr. Jerdan (Introd. 
p- xiii.) that the earl “told a story 
very prettily.” 

There are also in the book some 
pleasant delineations of foreign man- 
ners. A marriage in the wild country 
belonging to the bishoprick of Liege 
(p. 24); the bathing at Aix (p. 26); 
a tale of hospitality at Louvain (p. 30) $ 
the description of Venetian dancing 
(p. 52), and of the carnival, which “ in 
Scotland would be thought downright 
madness” (p. 54); with some parti-< 
culars of German drinking (p. 67), 
and of Italian ceremony (pp. 70, 91) ; 
and accounts of interviews with the 
Pope (pp. 79, 80), are all worth pe- 
rusal and consideration. The whole 
book is indeed one of the most read- 
able and interesting the Camden So- 
ciety has issued. It is also historically 
important, not only on account of its 





* Mr. Jerdan prints “ chatters” at 
p. 15, but if he will look again to his MS, 
we think he will find that the ex-chan- 
cellor was too much of a Scot to have 
written anything but ‘ clavers” in such 
context, 
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details of the earl’s flight, but as an ex- 
hibition of his character. It justifiesto 
the very letter the Scotch dislike of him, 
for a more weak-minded silly body, a 
man more entirely unfit to govern ra- 
tional creatures, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Superstitious, credulous, vain, 
eaten up with a foolish love of cere- 
mony, and of all the nonsenses of 
“good society,” writing in all impor- 
tunity, at one time, for a receipt for 
“a green shirt for the rickets,” and 
for that of Lady Halket’s green oint- 
ment, “with 2 or 3 goose dungs in it,” 
and at another time making his boast 
of the great things he had “ gained for 
the peers of Britain” because the chief 
of the Ursini received the countess 
embasciata, gave her “ Excellence,” 
and the right-hand in her own house. 
Throughout the whole volume there is 
nothing that can raise the writer in the 
estimation of any one—nothing that 
can prove him to have been gifted in 
any way which entitled him to be a 
leader amongst men. Good-tempered, 
perhaps, but common-place, self-con- 
ceited, unimaginative, he could cross a 
field of battle, still hideous with the 
traces of recent conflict, without a 
shudder, and could live in Venice and 
think of nothing but “ puddling in a 
tub.” 

Mr. Jerdan’s Dedication and Intro- 
duction are very lively and interesting, 
but we totally disagree with him in his 
estimate of the worth of the princes of 
the house of Stewart. We think, too, 
he is altogether mistaken in endea- 
vouring to explain or defend Scottish 
loyalty to that house by a considera- 
tion of the presumed excellence of its 
several members as princes. No! the 
partisans of the Stewarts in Scotland 
had read history with different eyes to 
Mr. Jerdan, and were too wise to rest 
their cause upon any such perilous 
foundation. They held by the simpler 
and more tenable ground of hereditary 
right, and in defence of that principle 
(sacred, although in that particular in- 
stance misapplied), they dared “ for- 
feiture, exile, poverty, and death 
itself,” for the representatives of a line 
of princes which they well knew had 
numbered too many “ worthless men 
and bad rulers.” Barring this point, 
upon which Mr. Jerdan and ourselves 
must agree to differ, we commend the 


Tntroduction most heartily, and shall 
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conclude with extracting from it an 
anecdote which is extremely well told. 


‘¢ When a considerable portion of the 
Drummond estates were restored to the 
heir (no poor boon, though burthened, 
dilapidated, lopped, and impoverished), 
he found upon them four settlements of 
cottages in which the soldiery had been 
located after the battle of Culloden to 
keep down the rebels. There were thirty 
at Ballibeg, near Drummond castle, an- 
other division at Callander, a third at 
Auchterarder, and a fourth at Stobhall. 
When the occupants of Ballibeg died off, 
it is a singular fact (as it was a singular 
enjoyment) that by the formation of a fine 
sheet of water every trace of their resi- 
dence was obliterated. There is now the 
beautiful lake, gleaming with fish and 
haunted by the wild birds of the High- 
lands; and we believe the deepest diver of 
them all could not discover one stone upon 
another of the cottages which held the Ja- 
cobites in awe a hundred years ago.” 


The Correspondence of Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, Archbishop of York, with a 
selection from the Letters, §c. of Sir 
Timothy Hutton, Knt. his son; and 
Matthew Hutton, esq. his grandson. 
Edited by the Rev. James Raine. 8vo. 
pp. 331. Published by the Surtees 
Society. 

THE family of Hutton possesses 
the singular distinction of having pro- 
duced, in two succeeding centuries, two 
Matthew Hutton’s, who both attained 
to the eminent dignity of Archbishop 
of York. The volume before us re- 
lates principally to the former of these 
distinguished men, who was born at 
Priest Hutton, a hamlet in the parish 
of Warton, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, in 1529, and died at Bishopsthorp 
on the 16th January 1605-6. Within 
that period the ecclesiastical world 
and Matthew Hutton passed through 
many changes. He entered of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in the last year of 
Henry VIII. He remained in that 
university throughout the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary, and in that of 
Elizabeth, was successively appointed 
Margaret Professor, Master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Dean of York, Bishop of 
Durham, and, finally, Archbishop of 
York, which last dignity he filled long 
enough to welcome James I. into the 
northern capital on his progress into 
England on his accession. 


Although not to be regarded asa 
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great man, the contemporaries of 
Archbishop Hutton united in giving 
him the praise of learning and judg- 
ment, and he is entitled to respect and 
reverence for a quality which in his 
day was most rare, an enlarged and 
kindly charity towards those who dif- 
fered from the church.* One of his 
episcopal contemporaries points to him 
as combining the several excellencies 
of the great foreign divines, the judg- 
ment of Bucer, the memory of Martyr, 
the power of Calvin, and the clearness 
of Musculus. The usefulness of these 
excellent qualities was greatly marred 
by a hot and bitter temper, which in- 
volved him in several unseemly dis- 
putes. We wish the editor of the 
— publication had printed the 
etters remaining in MS. in the public 
collections relating to these squabbles, 
especially as we incline to think that, 
if he had done so, the archbishop’s 
character would have been relieved 
from some groundless imputations.f 

Archbishop Hutton possessed one 
great quality, a fearless sincerity and 
plainness of speech. Of this excellent 
property Sir John Harington admi- 
rably describes one memorable in- 
stance. 


‘¢ T think I see him,’’ remarks Sir John, 
*¢ in the chappel at Whitehall, Queen Eli- 
zabeth at the window in the closet, all the 
lords of the parliament, spiritual and tem- 
poral, about them, and then, after his three 
courtsies, that I hear him out of the pul- 
pit thundering this text: ‘ The kingdoms 
of the earth are mine, and I do give them 
to whom I will, and I have given them to 
Nebuchadonezer, and his son, and his 
son’s son ;’ which text when he had thus 





* Lord Burghley writes to him thus, 
and the same thing appears in many other 
places. ‘‘ In sekyng to reform those that 
are owt of the way, the ordinary waye to 
reduce them which I heare you use is, by 
gentle instruction of them first, to se and 
fele ther palpable errors, and so to pre- 
paré them to se the truth.’’—(P. 58.) 
Admirable example; would that it had 
been more commonly followed! How few, 
even in our days, are fully aware of the 
value of ‘* gentle instruction,” as a means 
for recalling wanderers, and a preparation 
for the reception of religious truth ! 

+ He has reprinted some papers from 
printed books, but it would have added 
far more to the value of his work if he had 
given those which exist in MS, 
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produced, taking the sense rather than the 
words of the prophet ; then followed first, 
so general a murmur of one friend whis- 
pering to another; then, such an erected 
countenance in those that had none to 
speak to; lastly, so quiet a silence and at- 
tention, in expectance of some strange doc- 
trine where the text itself gave away king- 
doms and sceptres, as I have never ob- 
served either before or since. But he, as 
if he had been Jeremiah himself and not 
an expounder of him, shewed, how there 
were two special causes of translating of 
kingdoms; the fulness of time and the 
ripeness of sin... . [and then, after 
citing various instances, he reminded the 
queen that ‘ for peace, for plenty, for 
continuance, for glory,’ she had exceeded 
all her predecessors, having] . . lived to 
change all her counsellors but one, all of- 
ficers twice or thrice, some bishops four 
times . . . [and thus urged upon her the 
fulness of time for establishing the suc- 
cession]. 

‘* When he had finished this sermon 
there was no man that knew Queen Eliza- 
beth’s disposition, but imagined that such 
a speech was as welcome as salt to the 
eyes, or, to use her own words,** to pin up 
her winding sheet before her, so to point 
out her successor, and urge her to declare 
him ;’ wherefore we all expected that she 
would not only have been highly offended, 
but in some present speech have shewed 
her displeasure . . . [but] . . when she 
opened the window we found ourselves all 
deceived ; for very kindly and calmly 
without shew of offence, (as if she had 
but waked out of some sleep,) she gave 
him thanks for his very learned sermon. 
Yet when she had better considered the 
matter, and recollected herself in private, 
she sent two councellors to him with a 
sharp message, to which he was glad to 
give a patient answer.” (Nuge Antiq. 
ii. 248.) 

Surely an artist would find this in- 
cident almost as good a subject for a 
picture as Knox preaching before Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

One is always willing to hear any 
particulars respecting a man who can 
do bold things, and the present vo- 
lume is therefore acceptable, although 
its general contents are not of any 
very great value. It consists of a me- 
moir of the Hutton family written in 
1758, by Dr. Ducarel, who was libra- 
rian to the second archbishop, (see 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec. vi. 393,) and of 
such letters and papers of the first 
archbishop as have been preserved by 
his family, together with the other pa- 
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— mentioned on the title-page. Dr. 
ucarel’s memoir is a dry, formal, 
biographical chip, and only a few of 
the papers are of any considerable his- 
torical interest. We will enumerate 
those which are the most valuable. 

At p. 80, is a somewhat pedantic 
letter of the- archbishop’s successor 
Tobie Matthew, to which we beg to 
direct*the attention of the editors of 
the several pending editions of Jewel. 
It contains a character of that great 
writer rather high-flown, but worthy 
of being considered. 

Letter XL. p. 93, is curiously illus- 
trative of the character of the arch- 
bishop, of the queen’s dealings with 
her bishops, and of the friendly ma- 
nagement to which her ministers 
found it necessary to have recourse, 
in order to keep peace between her 
majesty and the plain-spoken warm- 
tempered bishop Hutton. It probably 
contains also some germs of truth in 
reference to the queen’s treatment of 
archbishop Sandys. 

Letter XLVI. p. 101, furnishes 
the result of the archbishop’s appli- 
cations on behalf of Lady Margaret 
Neville, daughter of the rebel Earl of 
Westmorland, which are detailed in 
Strype, vol. iv. and are mentioned in 
Sir C. Sharp’s Memorials of the Re- 
bellion of 1569, p. 314. The lady was 
pardoned and received a pension of 
40/. per annum. 

Letter XCVI. p. 153, contains some 
sage advice of the old archbishop 
touching dissensions in the administra- 
tion, and also respecting the treatment 
of the rebellious Irish. 


‘¢ T take it,’’ he remarks, ‘‘to be against 
good policy for a great prince to keep up 
a long and lingering war with a subject 
nation, though the people be never so 
base ; for it teacheth them to be skilful, 
stout, and resolute, as appeareth by the 
Low Countries. God grant it may not 
appear by Ireland! The people there are 
growne verie valiant and desperate, and, 
being liable to abide all kind of hardines, 
take the benefit of the contrie, of woods 
and bogges, and are like to hould outa 
long time, without the losse of more no- 
blemen and captaines then may be well 
spared in England. Besides that many of 
our English nation (nescio quomodo) are 
verie unwilling to go thither; and many 
tall men at home, when they come there 
prove cowards, and the very contry con- 
sumeth them. Therefore (in myne opi. 
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nion) it were not amisse for yow of his 
majesties counsell to thinke rather of an 
honorable peace, than to indainger so 
many noblemen, valiant captaines, and 
dutiful subjects, and perhaps (in time) 
the losse of that kingdome.”” (P. 154.) 

Letter XCVII. p. 155, is perhaps 
the most important letter in the vo- 
lume. It is from Whitgift to Hutton, 
the one archbishop to the other, Ist. 
Upon a proposal which was afterwards 
carried into execution for compelling 
the Yorkshire Roman Catholics to at- 
tend sermons preached for their con- 
version in the Gathedral of York. 2nd. 
Upon the rise of disputes in the church 
respecting the points peculiar to Cal- 
vinistic theology. And 3rd. It contains 
an account of the appearance of the 
Earl of Essex before the council in 
June 1600, the archbishop having been 
present. All these are important sub- 
jects, and, in reference to the first of 
them, it is gratifying to learn that the 
insolent barbarity to which it relates 
was not approved by either of the 
archbishops, notwithstanding it is 
true, as Fuller tells us, that Hutton 
preached the last of the three ser- 
mons delivered upon these occasions, 
which Fuller says, was one of the last 
times the archbishop ever preached in 
his cathedral. Fuller also says, that 
“at the two first [the Catholics] be- 
haved so obstreperously that some of 
them were forced to be gagged before 
they would be quiet.” Le Neve, it 
would seem, misunderstood Fuller to 
assert that Hutton’s sermon on that 
occasion was “ the last sermon he ever 
preached in his Cathedral of York,” 
and that the gagging took place on 
that occasion, (Hutton Corresp. p. 
xxiii.) and Dr. Ducarel states, upon 
the authority of Thoresby, that the 
sermons in question were fifty innum- 
ber, instead of three. He adds, that, 
during Hutton’s sermon, “ the Papists 
that were forced to be there stopped 
their ears, or talked aloud, to make 
his grace give over the sermon.” 
(Ibid. P. 30.) The editor of this vo- 
lume should have endeavoured to clear 
up these contradictions. 

If Letter XCVII. is the most im- 
portant, Letter CIV. and the supple- 
mentary paper, No. CLXXV. are the 
most amusing. They relate to the 
reception given to Gre Elizabeth 
upon her visit to Lord Keeper Eger« 
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ton, at Harefield, in 1602. This royal 
visitation has been partially illustrated 
in Nichols’s Progresses, and in the 
Egerton Papers, but we have here a 
full copy of the whole entertainment, 
with the dialogue between Time and 
Place, and the ‘Lottery with which the 
queen and her court were welcomed 
and amused.* It is a composition of 
the masque character, and the editor 
conjectures that Ben Jonson was its 
author. 

King James’s letter, at p. 171, for 
the rigorous enforcement of the penal 
laws against recusants and non-con- 
formists; two good parliamentary 
news-letters, one in 1604, p. 194, and 
the other in 1625 (p. 310); a letter 
concerning a reputed witch (p. 229) ; 
and one from Richard Brathwait, the 
author of Drunken Barnaby (p. 257,) 
are all deserving of notice. 

In the accounts published there are 
several useful memoranda for a new 
chronicon preciosum, and the following 
notices of tobacco are worthy of ob- 
servation. In 1604, before King 


James’s illegal increase of the duty, we 


find in an account of payments made 
by a servant, “my dynner, 8d. and 
for tobackow, 6d.” (p. 200,) in 1623 
two several sums of 4d. and 2d. are 
charged for tobacco, in (probably) a 
steward’s account of charges at_ rent 
audits; and in 1626-7 Sir Talbot 
Bowes, writing to Sir Timothy Hut- 
ton, says, “ I thank you for your to- 
bacco sent to my wyf; for I owe as 
much thankes as she, because I parti- 
cipate with her in the takyng of yt.” 

We have noticed in perusal the fol- 
lowing errors not enumerated amongst 
the errata. At p. ix. “ Lord Bur- 
leigh” is said to be Lord President ; 
but at p. 168, that office is, at the time 
before referred to, assigned to Ed- 
mund Sheffield, third Baron Sheffield; 
p- 16, liquido for liquide; p. 76, in the 
title of the letter for Sir Ed. Hastings, 
read The Queen; p. 109, Burgley for 
Burghley ; p. 110, Lord Egerton for 
Lord Keeper Egerton; p. 207, a gooly 
thinge, for a goodly thinge ; p. 285, for 
“vet they must loose yt that doe watche 
yt most,” read, “ yet they most loose 
yt,” &e. 





* This ‘‘ Lottery” has also recently ap- 
peared in the publications of both the Percy 
and the Shakespeare Societies. — Edit. 
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Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray ; 
being the 8th volume of the new and 
illustrated Edition of her Novels and 
Romances. 


THESE very beautiful tales, to 
which we gave our warm commenda- 
tion on their first publication, have 
lost nothing of their interest with us 
on a re-perusal. The reason we think 
is obvious. Under the general title 
of “ Trials of the Heart,” Mrs. Bray 
has produced a series of tales of the 
most simple construction and style; 
the main interest of which lies in the 
developement of the feelings and affec- 
tions of the heart. She neither seeks 
to raise curiosity by romantic mys- 
teries, nor to startle us by the surprise 
of marvellous events. ‘These stories 
are so complete an exemplification of 
the truth of some remarks Mrs. Bray 
has herself made, in her general pre- 
face, that we cannot resist here tran- 
scribing them. 

‘¢ Wonders excite our surprise, and the 
marvellous awakens curiosity; but these 
are feelings that, when once satisfied, never 
recur; for no one reads a work a second 
time to learn the developement of a mys- 
tery that is already known to him; but 
descriptions, events, and characters, drawn 
from nature and from history, have in 
them, like a picture of a favourite scene, 
the power of affording satisfaction, though 
they are already familiar to our minds.’ 


We have before noticed, that we 
considered the great excellence of 
Mrs. Bray, as a novelist, rested in the 
wondrous skill with which she pour- 
trays the passions and affections of the 
human mind; and that in this respect 
she stands almost unrivalled. What 
a field then has she chosen for the ex- 
ercise of her peculiar powers in the 
stories now before us, which, though 
some of them partake of the public 
events of the times in which a few of 
them are placed, are all of the domestic 
class. 

The first, Prediction, teaches a great 
moral lesson; the instruction, how- 
ever, is conveyed by the story itself, 
and not by lecturing, though many 
admirable moral reflections are occa- 
sionally and unobtrusively introduced. 
It shows the danger to which an ardent 
mind in youth 1s exposed by resign- 
ing itself, unresistingly, to the fascina- 
tions of a romantic passion of love, 
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whén reason, duty, and necessity, alike 
forbid its existence; and how great is 
the folly of man in seeking to unfold 
that page of futurity which a good 
Providence has wisely hidden from his 
view ; whilst the very inquiry into the 
future will so act on the mind of the 
inquirer, as to bring about the ful- 
filment of the very Prediction which 
none but the credulous would fear, 
and none but the presumptuous would 
seek. The Orphans of La Vendée, 
the next tale, presents the most affect- 
ing picture of fraternal love. ‘The 
time chosen for this is the French Re- 
volution; the scene the Bocage of La 
Vendée. Jeanne, the heroine, is ad- 
mirably drawn, and her becoming in- 
_— by the character of Joan of 

¢ to emulate her and to be herself 
a heroine, in order to avenge her bro- 
ther’s fate, is a truly original concep- 
tion. The scene where Jeanne me 


to disclose the state of her feelings and 
her resolution to the good Cure, pre- 
vious to her joining the royal army, is 
written with extraordinary power and 
effect; so indeed is that in which the 

d catastrophe is brought about. 


n the Little Doctor we have an al- 
most equal proportion of comic hu- 
mour and pathetic narrative. The 
Little Doctor himself, his wife, his 
son, the grand East Indian relatives, 
and even their black servant, with 
the child’s nurse Judy, are all ori- 
ginals; it is evident that nature alone 
furnishes such subjects for the painter 
of human life. The last scenes where 
the poor old man (at whose eccentri- 
cities we laugh, but with whose sorrows 
we weep), with the awakened fears of 
the physician, and the agonised feel- 
ings of the father, watches over the 
lingering illness of his beloved daugh- 
ter, and finally breathes his last at her 
grave, are exquisitely tender. 

The next tale, Vicissitudes, is ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. The incidents are 
introduced with so much appearance 
of truth, that one might suspect them 
to be strictly real, were we not told 
by Mrs. Bray, in her general preface, 
that they have been sketched only 
from “ a ground-work” of fact. They 
have been heightened by a vivid and 
dramatic colouring, with a minuteness 
which gives them the air of authentic 
narrative.—-All will remember what a 
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beautiful tale De Foe raised on the 
simple fact that one Alexander Sel- 
kirk was left on the uninhabited island 
island of Juan Fernandez. Nay, the 
very house of Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
has been pointed out at Rotherhithe ; 
so powerful on the minds of the com- 
monalty was the verisimilitude of that 
satirical romance. 

The last and most popular tale is 
The Adopted. This is, like The 
Orphans of La Vendée, a Revolutionary 
story. The scene is laid in Britanny, 
a land with which Mrs. Bray is fa- 
miliar ; and whose antiquities, people, 
customs, superstitions, and national 
characteristics, come well into play in 
this tale. The story is one of deep and 
sustained interest, and the finale re- 
plete with pathos aud animation. In 
our former review we more especially 
noticed the characters of this tale; 
and said we were “ arrested by their 
truth and careful finish after nature,” 
and gave as an example Mrs. Bray’s 
inimitable sketch of the good Curé of 
Josselin. In her general preface, she 
now avows that the characters were 
principally derived from individuals 
with whom she was acquainted abroad. 
The heroic constancy of Madame de 
Clairval; the patient, the forgiving, 
the suffering affection in woman, pour- 
trayed in her adopted daughter An- 
nette, towards her vain, wavering son 
Philippe, are all drawn with a masterl 
hand. In conclusion, we can with 
truth say of these tales, that, whilst 
they exhibit the passions, the affec- 
tions, the weaknesses and frailties of 
the human heart, and show by the 
depth of the occasional reflections no 
common acquaintance with the world 
at large, they are written throughout 
with a truly honest and noble pur- 
pose, and that in them Mrs. Bra 
has consecrated genius by devoting it 
to the interests of moral and religious 
truth. 

One point of deduction from these 
narratives, simple and natural as they 
are, must however be guarded against, 
because fatal errors might be built on 
it, namely, that in his ordinary deal- 
ings Providence subjects his creatures 
to trials so severe as those depicted by 
Mrs. Bray; if the lives of all men 
were regulated like that of the pattern 
described in the first Psalm, there 
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would be little occasion perhaps in the 
scheme of dispensations for those heart- 
rending vicissitudes which strew the 
path of human life—ITuman frailty, 
error, wilfulness, and imprudence, sow 
the seeds of misfortune, and it is only 
when subjected to that bitter medica- 
ment that many of our race are 
brought to a healthful course of life. 


‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his eye.’ 


An Historical Inquiry into the true 
interpretation of the Rubrics in the 
Book of Common Prayer, respecting 
the Sermon and the Communion Ser- 
vice. By the Rev. B. Marrison, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. xii. 421. 

A WORK on these disputable sub- 
jects, by a chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, comes with a sort of 
official claim to attention; but, in- 
dependent of that advantage, it is one 
of the most important among the many 
which the recent contentions have pro- 
duced. The impression it is calculated 
to leave is precisely the opposite to 
Curran’s memorable picture of error : 
“Truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress: error is in its 
nature flippant and compendious; it 
hops with airy and fastidious levity 
over proofs and arguments, and perches 
upon assertion, which it calls con- 
clusion.” Myr. Tlarrison’s work, on the 
contrary, is marked by patient re- 
search, 2 temperate style, and modest 
conclusions, which we shall lay before 
the reader as concisely as possible, 
with a few remarks of our own. 

1. The first subject discussed is the 
preacher’s dress; the dissertation on 
which cannot be called superficial, for 
it extends to nearly two hundred pages. 
It is thus summed up :— 

‘¢ Respecting the dress of the preacher, 
it is remarkable, amidst all the dissensions 
which the question of vestments has raised 
in past times in the Church of England, 
how there is almost a total absence of 
authoritative direction on the subject. 
There is nothing in any rubric, order, or 
canon, positively to require the use of the 
surplice or the gown, or to forbid the use 
of either.” (p. 185.) 

We gather, however, from the lan- 
guage of the dissertation (unless we 
are mistaken), that the author’s own 
opinion inclines to the gown The 
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evidence he has collected tends to 
shew that the surplice is required for 
preaching in the choir but not in the 
nave, which draws an obvious dis- 
tinction between cathedral and paro- 
chial usage, and accounts for the 
existing diversities in practice. He 
has also shewn what Mr. Benson has 
not discovered, and for want of which 
particular his argument fails, that the 
rubric about retaining the Edwardian 
vestments was superseded by authority 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; and he in- 
fers, that its revival under Charles 
must be taken with limitations. ‘The 
order of Bishop Wren for preaching 
in the surplice (as it may be inter- 
preted,) he regards as not “ carrying 
a weight beyond that of his own indi- 
vidual anthority.” (p. 167.) And what 
is curious, we find in 1670 the Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon (John Ham- 
mond,) actually inquiring, concerning 
the minister, “In preaching doth he 
wear the gown ?” (p. 178.) 

2. On the subject of the prayer 
before sermon, Mr. Harrison says, 
concerning the 55th canon, that, if we 
do not find in political considerations 
“ proof sufficient for its virtual abro- 
gation, we do find that which may suf- 
ficiently account for its non-enforce- 
ment, while the use of a simple collect 
with the Lord’s Prayer has gradually 
superseded the long pulpit-prayers of 
the Puritans.” (p. 225.) And he fur- 
ther quotes Bishop Mant as saying, 
that “the common practice of repeat- 
ing a collect from the Liturgy, together 
with the Lord’s Prayer, appears free 
from all reasonable objection.” (Cler- 
gyman’s Obligations, 1830, p. 136, 
note.) But the bishop has since 
changed his opinion, in his Hore 
Liturgice, p. 57, where he adds, that 
“ extemporaneous prayer in public 
worship is altogether repudiated by 
the Church, and she allows no prayers 
but those of her own liturgy. If 
therefore any prayer be used before 
the sermon, it should be taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer. But I 
can find no authority for any prayer 
there, and it is my belief that not any 
is intended bythe Church. Her silence, 
indeed, seems to be conclusive.” Yet it 
is evident, from this sentence, that 
neither the bishop, or his citator, Mr. 
Harrison, has exhausted the subject ; 
for if the sani catia no prayers 
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but those of her own Liturgy, how are 
we toaccount for the prayers before and 
after sermon of George Herbert (whose 
churchmanship it were idle to doubt,) 
appended to his Country Parson? (Re- 
mains, Pickering’s edition, 1839, p. 
97—100.) 

On the subject of extemporaneous 
prayer we must speak at greater length, 
on the authority of another and a con- 
temporary prelate, Bishop Short, of 
the diocese of Sodor and Man. He 
states, in his Church History, that in 
1660, when the Presbyterians, in their 
petition to the king, admit that “ they 
do not object to a liturg » per se, pro- 
vided the minister be not so confined 
to it as to be prevented from exer- 
cising the gift of prayer ;” the bishops 
answered, that “custom allowed the 
use of extempore prayer before ser- 
mon.” (vol. il. p. 227.) And this is 
more important than it may appear 
at first, for it not only concedes a 
great deal to custom, but involves an 
overture to conform on the ground of 
the permission ; nor is it improbable 
that some of the remonstrating party 
(such as Wallis,) were so induced by 
it. We quote it, not from a wish to 
see hasty youths set up for extemporary 
liturgists, but to shew that the question 
is polygonal, and must be searched on 
all sides to arrive at a just conclusion. 
To suppose that the bishops, either as 
a bench or as a deputation, spoke in 
ignorance or in error, would not be 
very respectful in such as profess to 
reyere authority. It is singular that this 
passage, as well as Herbert's Prayers, 
appears to have escaped Mr. Harrison, 
nor do we remember to have seen 
either quoted on this occasion. 

3. On the Rubric which directs the 
use of the prayer for the church mili- 
tant, he concludes that 


‘¢ There is no real ground for doubtful- 
ness as to its intent and meaning ; and, 
moreover, that the rule was laid down with 
an important object, viz. to keep up in 
the Church’s service a silent, or rather 
an expressive testimony to her desire for 
frequent celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion.” (p. 274.) 

For the relief of such of the clergy 
as “feel a regard for long-established 
custom,” he says, 


‘** Tt will be some satisfaction, if it be 
proved, not only that their general practice 
is in conformity with her [the Church’s] 
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directions in regard of the dress of the 
preacher, but also that the psalmody in 
which the congregation are engaged during 
the interval before the sermon is not un- 
sanctioned by authority ; that prayer be- 
fore sermon is no irregular insertion, but 
one which her appointed order virtually 
pre-supposed, and in regard to which even 
the departure from the strict canonical 
form becomes scarcely an irregularity, if 
the sermon be followed immediately by 
the prayer for the church militant,—a 
prayer formed, as we have seen, on the 
same model with the ancient form of 
bidding of prayer which at one time, as 
we have also seen, was appointed to oc- 
cupy this particular place.” (p. 273.) 


The similarity between the bidding 
prayer and that for the church mili- 
tant, although a repetition, has never 
been perfectly accounted for. May 
not the canon have been framed to 
supply a defect owing to the practical 
disuse of the prayer after sermon, thus 
securing the virtual use of it in another 
place and a briefer — As the 
canon leaves the preacher at some 
liberty for arranging his language, 
(consonant to the license in the Visita- 
tion for the sick,) this may partly ac- 
count for the bishops’ admission about 
extemporary prayer, which was quoted 
above. 

4. On the subject of the offertory 
the conclusion is not very concisel 
expressed, and there are few whom it 
wiil not surprise, though perhaps de- 
ducible from the letter. Tt seems to 
be this, that to make a collection re- 
quires the reading of more than one 
of the sentences,* and “that it is left 
to the discretion of the minister whether 
he will read one or more sentences at 
the offertory, and so give opportunity 
or not for the receiving of such alms 
and offerings.” (p. 398.) Mr. Har- 
rison thinks that the collection is not 
limited to parochial objects, but that 
they have the first claim. The opinion 
about the sentences will not satisfy 
either party; it reads like an en- 
deavour to find a middle course be- 
tween them, which may avoid the 
consequences of an absolute decision. 
But we feel certain that the author 
has given it as what he considers the 
fairest deduction from conflicting ar- 
guments. 





* The Rubric says, ‘* Whilst these sen- 
tences are in reading,” &c. 
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We have thus seen that Mr. Harri- 
son would leave three of the questions 
virtually open, viz. the preacher’s 
dress, the prayer before sermon, and 
the offertory, and that he regards one 
only as decided, the prayer for the 
church militant. Even those who do 
not assent to his conclusions must ap- 

rove of the tone and manner in which 
ie has treated the several questions. 
Nor is the value of this volume con- 
fined to the points at issue, but, from 
the vast quantity of illustrative mat- 
ter, and the many incidental topics it 
embraces, it forms an appendix to the 
various histories of the Church of 
England. 

There is one suggestion which we 
would offer to such of the clergy as 
are brought within the operation of 
the disputed questions. Almost all 
the services of our Church begin with 
the words, Dearly beloved, thereby 
shewing in what spirit she expects 
them to be conducted, and also what 
ought to be the mutual feeling be- 
tween a minister and the congregation. 
For that reason, the revival or dis- 
continuance of ecclesiastical practices 
should rest on such a footing as will 
not alienate either party from the 
other. To conform is one thing, but 
to press one’s own conformity upon a 
reluctant congregation, is another ; nor 
are the facilities of one place any rule 
for the difficulties which may be found 
elsewhere. Perhaps the best way of 
rightly estimating disputed points, is 
to bear constantly in mind such things 
as are of higher importance. A cler- 
gyman may be most strictly canonical 
and yet have neglected the higher 
objects of his commission. In saying 
this we are but echoing the sentiments 
of George Cranmer, in his letter to 
Hooker, “The chiefest labour of a 
Christian should be to know, of a 
minister to preach, Christ crucified : in 
regard whereof, not only worldly things 
but things otherwise precious, even 
the discipline itself, is vile and base.” 
(Walton’s Lives, Major’s edition, 1825, 
p- 267.) 


The Hw Paupers, and other Poems. 
By W. Fulcher. 2nd edition. 
THE poem of the Village Paupers 
contains one affecting history selected 
from the “ Simple Annals of the Poor,” 
and it is told with much of the spirit 
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and pathos of Crabbe, only we think 
that Crabbe would not have ex- 
tended the narrative to so great a 
length, and would have diversified it 
with more striking and varied cireum- 
stances. However, Mr. Fulcher’s 

is executed with talent; his versifica- 
tion is easy, flowing, and correct ; there 
is no exaggeration in his descriptions, 
or affectation in his sentiments ; and, as 
to the justice of his argument, we are 
heart and hand with him, and highly 
approve the manner and feeling in 
which he has viewed and treated his 
subject. We are not able to give any 
extended specimens, but as one let us 
take the description of the prosperous 
commencement of the life of him who 
is the principal subject of the story. 


When young John Ashford and his happy wife 

With sanguine hearts commenc’d the cares of 
life, 

Close to his cot, beside the public way, 

A strip of unproductive waste there lay ; 

This, with its owner’s kind consent enclos’d, 

By persevering toil was soon transpos’d 

To a gay garden, when the fertile soil 

Amply repaid him for the pleasing toil. 

Beside a fence a stream ran murm’ring by, 

Yielding in lengthen’d drought a sure supply, 

For never summer’s sun saw that pure fountain 
dry. 

Beneath its southern border he could rear 

The earliest produce of the coming ycar ; 

A homely shed sheltered his soaring bees, 

And all his sweetest flowers were plac’d near 
these ; 

The valley lily with its pearly bells, 

The damask rose whose bloom of Syria tells, 

“The yellow wallflower stained with iron 
brown,” 

The starry jasmine, the imperial crown, 

And lemon thyme, whose fragrant lonely bed, 

Like injured worth, repays the hasty tread 

With added odours—larkspurs, stocks, and 
balm 

From Gilead’s Mount, whose name with holy 
charm 

Recalls its blace of birth, where every sod 

Bears on its barren breast the avenging blood 
of God. 

Round a rude porch by untaught labour train’d, 

A yellow rose in lonely beauty reign’d; 

And oft the gardener of the great would pause 

Beside his cot as if to guess the cause 

How there that fragile favourite could thrive, 

Which all their care could scarcely keep alive, 

And some with humbled feelings would depart 

And sigh to think how nature vanquish’d art, 
* * * *~ 


When first he knew a parent’s trembling joy 
He planted, on the birth-day of his boy, 

A berried holly.—Little William died, 

The tree lived on in solitary pride ; 

Dress’d was its border with peculiar care, 
Nor ever weeds unseemly suffered there, 
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For with its varnished leaves and berries red 
Was link’d the memory of the early dead. 
Nor at the season of our Saviour’s birth, 
When smiling Mercy walks the grateful earth, 
And every cottage window’s crimson’d pane 
Gleams with the berried symbols of her reign, 
Did sacrilegious hands presume to tear 
One verdant sprig from the rich treasure 
there, &c. 


We must give also one specimen 
from the shorter poems. 


CEPHAS’ TEARS. 


The last star’s faint and lingering beam 
Had faded with the shades of night, 
And Zion’s Mount and Kedron’s Stream 
Were tinged with morning’s yellow light. 
When once again dawn’s watchful bird 
Startled the erring Hebrew’s ear, 
The shrill prophetic notes he heard 
With that keen pang the guilty fear. 
** 1 know him not,” was on his tongue, 
But, ere his perjur’d lips could close, 
Swift as the flash from storm-clouds flung, 
Remembrance of his guilt arose. 
He met the Saviour’s pitying look, 
The mild upbraiding of his eye, 
Whom friends with curses had forsook, 
And foes exulting doomed to die. 
It told of warnings pride had spurn’d, 
Of treacherous friendship’s coward fears ; 
In anguish from that gaze he turn’d, 
And wept reflection’s bitter tears. 


A Biographical, Historical, Genealo- 
gical, and Heraldic Account of the 


House of D'Oyly. 

D’Oyly Bayley. 

printed. } 

THOUGH produced in a very mo- 
dest and unpretending form, this is a 
portion of the most elaborate genea- 
logical work that we have seen for a 
long time. It is the author’s intention 
to trace the history and descent of all 
the families of D’Oyly, whom he de- 
rives from a common origin in Nor- 
mandy, and in this the first portion of 
his work he has assembled all those 
branches of the house which have 
borne for arms two bendlets. In 
another Part will follow those families 
of the name which have borne stae’s 
heads. r 

Near Lisieux, in Normandy, are 
situated Ouilly le Vicomte and Ouilly 
Ja Ribaude; and near Falaise are 
Ouilly le Basset and Ouilly le Troit. 
It has been formerly stated in print, 
but Mr. Bayley knows not on what 
authority, that 

** Under Charles the Bald the D’Ouillys 
or D’Oylys ranked as Counts of the em- 
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pire; and that Robert, Count de Oilleia, 
or Oyly, was one of those nobles who at 
the congress of Verbun, in the year 843, 
signed the treaty for the separation of 
Gaul and Germany; which there is no 
reason to dispute, for it at once accounts 
for the unusually great antiquity of the 
armorial ensigns of the D’Oylys; which 
were originally a plain bend, and were 
so thoroughly established to the family 
before the time of the Conquest, that 
even then it is proved they must have 
been borne by its various members with 
distinctions and differences; for the 
D’Oylys who settled in England in 1066, 
and those who remained in Normandy 
down to 1402, bore the same charge, 
though the two branches must have sepa- 
rated, at least, fifty years before the Con- 
quest.’’ 


Robert D’Oyly, of Ouilly le Vi- 
comte, upon whom William the Con- 
queror conferred the barony of Iock- 
norton in Oxfordshire, and the oflice 
of constable of Wallingford, is said to 
have borne Azure, a bend or. The 
D'Ouillys, lords of Ouilly le Vicomte, 
reversing the tinctures, bore Or, a 
bend azure. Those of Ouilly le Tesson, 
near Caen, bore Argent, a bend gules. 
Mr. Bayley says this difference had 
been adopted as early as a.v. 1100 ;* 
but we must own we are very incre- 
dulous as to all this early heraldry, as 
coat-armour in England did not com- 
mence until nearly a century later, 
namely in the reign of Richard I., and 
therefore is not likely to have flourished 
at a much earlier date in France or 
Normandy, and certainly not before 
the conquest of England. Describing 
the seal of Robert D’Oyly, baron of 
Hockunorton, temp. Hen. 1. and founder 
of Oseney abbey, near Oxford, Mr. 
Bayley says,— 


‘¢ It contains his effigy mounted on 
horseback, brandishing his sword in his 
right hand, and defending himself with a 
lozenge-shaped shield on his left arm; the 
whole encircled with the legend, Sigillum 
Roberti de Ollecio, and Sir Henry Ellis, 
on the presumption that it was the seal of 
his uncle, considers it the most ancient 
baronial seal extant.’’ 


* His authority seems to be a poem 
describing the seige of Jerusalem in that 
year; but the poem will probably be 
found to have been composed at a con- 
siderably later date, by one who described 
the heraldry of his own time, 
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The absence of armorial bearings 
from this seal is confirmatory of the 
opinion we have long formed of the 
original date of armorial bearings, 
and negatives the earlier attribution 
of arms to the D’Oylys, made by the 
French heralds. We may add another 
remark on what Mr. Bayley says of 
this same Robert :— 

‘¢ The foundation of this abbey (Oseney) 
by Robert D’Oyly proves that he bore 
Azure, two bends or, for his arms; for 
not only was the coat thenceforth borne 
by the D’Oylys of Oxfordshire, (and with 
tinctures reversed by those now existing,) 
but it was the arms and seal ever after 
claimed and used by Oseney Abbey.”’ 

In this view of the matter we think 
Mr. Bayley’s proof somewhat fails 
him. Monasteries generally maintained 
a connection with the families of their 
founders, and regarded them as their 
hereditary patrons; and if they bore 
the arms of the family, as in this 
instance, it does not follow that those 
arms should be so ancient as their 
first or original founders. 

Besides the barons of Ilocknorton 
and Oxford Castle, the several branches 
of the family which Mr. Bayley com- 
memorates are as follow :— 

D'’Oyly of Estcote, Eston, and Pu- 
shall, Oxford; Hynton, co. North- 
ampton; Eweden and Greenland, 
Bucks ; and finally of Chislehampton, 
co. Oxon. Baronet; extending from 
1131 to 1773. 

D’Oyly of Dublin, 1650-77. (In 
respect to Ireland, we observe in p. 3 
that the author considers the Doyles 
and Dalys of Ireland to have been 
also originally D’Oylys.) 

D’Oyly of Southrope, co. Gloucester, 
1640—1818 ; of which family was Col. 
Charles D’Oyly, the Parliamentarian 
governor of Bristol. 

D’Oyly of Albourne, Wilts, 1605— 
1693, of whom was Col. Edward 
D’Oyly, Governor of Jamaica during 
the Protectorate. 

D’Oyly of London, M.D. 1569— 
1615. 

D’Oyly of Kilkenny and of London, 
1607—1840. 

D'Oyly of Wallingford Castle, 
Berks; Ogbeare, in Cornwall; Odi- 
ham, Hants; and of Lincoln’s Inn, 
1570—1690. 

D’Oyly of Merton, in Oxfordshire, 
1550—1600, 
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D’Oyly of Adderbury, go. Oxford ; 
and of Hampton and ‘Twickenham, co. 
Middlesex, 1580—1840. 

D’Oyly of Hulcombe and Stad- 
hampton, Oxon. and Hambleden, 
Bucks, 1549—1800. 

D’Oyly of Turville, Bucks, and 
Campden Ilouse, Kensington, 1621— 
1716. 

D’Oyly of Berkshire, 1700—1770. 

D’Oyly of Littlemarsh, Bucks, and 
of Sussex, 1550—1840. The Rev. 
Thomas D’Oyly, D.C.L. of this branch, 
married Henrietta Maria Godfrey, 
niece to Dr. Mawson, Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Ile was made Archdeacon 
of Lewes by that prelate; and his 
son was afterwards appointed to the 
same office by Bishop Buckner. The 
second Archdeacon D’Oyly was father 
of five sons, who have all distinguished 
themselves: 1. Thomas, now a Ser- 
jeant-at-law ; 2. Sir John D’Oyly, 
resident at Kandy, in Ceylon, created 
a Baronet in 1821; 3. Colonel Sir 
Francis D’Oyly, K.C.B., slain at 
Waterloo; 4. the Rev. George D’Oyly, 
D.D. now Rector of Lambeth; and 5. 
Major-General Henry D’Oyly, who 
was also present at Waterloo, and 
there severely wounded. 

The last branch which Mr. Bayley 
has commemorated is that seated at 
Archer’s Court, in the parish of River, 
co. Kent, from 1450 to 1540. In the 
execution of his task the author has 
been not only scrupulously faithful 
and exact, but surpassingly persevering 
and penetrating in his researches ; and, 
as he combines with these qualities the 
talent of writing a clear and well- 
constructed narrative, the result is 
that his history is a much more read- 
able book than is usually produced by 
mere genealogists. ‘There is one pro- 
ductive source of family history which 
he is almost the first to make copious 
use of—we mean the Proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery. As a proof 
of the curious particulars of famil 
history which may thus be sevatiee, 
we shall extract the story of Cholmley 
D'Oyly, a spendthrift of the reign of 
Charles the Second. He was the 
heir apparent of Sir John D’Oyly, of 
Chislehampton, Bart. 

** Cholmley D’Oyly, brought up under 
the influence of Charles II.’s court, be- 
came dissipated and extravagant ; propet- 
ties in no way checked by his being a 
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generous, warm-hearted young man. He 
soon fell desperately in love with Mar- 
garet Needham, the daughter of a poor 
clergyman, viz. the Rev. Andrew Need- 
ham, A.B. of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Beverston, co. Gloucester (by 
Anne his wife, sister of John Elsing, 
Gent.) who, though intimate with the 
D’ Oyly family, was rather so as their de- 
pendant than their equal, and certainly 
placed in that position in relation to them 
which at once precluded the possibility of 
the D’Oyly family sanctioning a matri- 
monial alliance between their heir and the 
clergyman’s daughter: indeed Sir John 
D’Oyly was then in quest of a wealthy 
heiress for his son, to replenish the empty 
coffers of the family. But this was of 
little consequence to the lover, who was 
determined to wed the object of his affec- 
tions. He knew, however, that to marry 
her openly would ruin him, and therefore 
suggested to her father a secret perform- 
ance of the ceremony. It was readily 
agreed to; Mr. Needham himself married 
them at Cirencester, 9th May 1692; and 
thence, till Cholmley D’Oyly’s death, the 
matter was preserved a profound secret.— 
Soon after, Sir John D’Oyly met with a 
wealthy heiress for his son, viz. Elizabeth, 
only child of Richard Cabell, esq. of 
Brooke, co. Devon, heiress to him, and 
eventually also to her uncle Samuel Ca- 
bell, esq. of South Paterton, co. Somerset, 
from whom and her father together she 
inherited the manors of Brooke or Button 
and Buckfastleigh in Buckfastleigh, co. 


Devon: which family recorded its arms ' 


and pedigree at the Devonshire visitation, 
1620, and bore “ Vert, fretty argent, a 
fesse gules.’ This lady was an heiress of 
landed property to the amount of 20,0007. 
beside a considerable personal estate ; and 
the intrigues by which her marriage with 
Cholmley D’Oyly was brought about, 
could scarcely be exceeded in skill and 
contrivance by the imagination of the 
novelists of the present day. Suffice it to 
mention, the project succeeded, and that 
by indentures of lease and release, dated 
20th and 21st Nov. 1693, all Eliz. Cabell’s 
estates were conveyed to the use of herself 
and her heirs till her marriage, then to 
trustees for the term of 500 years, for se- 
curing to Sir John D’Oyly 6,0002. (which 
was undertaken to be discharged in four 
years), then to Cholmley D’Oyly for life, 
then to Elizabeth for life, with divers re- 
mainders. About the 9th Dec. 1693, they 
were married, and Sir John D’Oyly then 
settled on them lands in Oxfordshire to 
the value of 5007. per annum, with pro- 
visions for their possible issue. But it 
was impossible such a proceeding could 
ultimately produce either credit or satis- 
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faction to the family. Cholmley D’Oyly 
not only sent his heiress out of the king- 
dom, soon after their marriage, but when 
with her would frequently joke about hav- 
ing another wife elsewhere (and little 
doubt there was of it, for both of them 
were bringing him children at the same 
time) ; though she herself admitted he had 
always made her a kind and affectionate 
husband.—It appears, however, that her 
very property too brought its troubles ; 
for, in 1695, he had a Chancery suit with 
the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter, 
arising out of her affairs; while he was 
never able to discharge the sums of 6,000/. 
and 4,000/., which he had bound himself 
to pay his father. In this state of things, 
Cholmley D’Oyly died about 19th March 
1699—1700, much in debt, and leaving 
two wives. It may be supposed, a pretty 
tumult ensued. His widow Blizabeth im- 
mediately possessed herself of all his pro- 
perty she was able, but refused to ad- 
minister (which, however, his brother John 
did, in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury) ; old Needham immediately went to 
her, and divulged her husband’s marriage 
with his daughter Margaret, who then put 
in claims for dower. The heiress then 
commenced Chancery proceedings to upset 
the settlement made on her marriage, and 
about 1701, married secondly, Richard 
Fownes, esq. jun. of Stepleton, co, Dorset, 
the member of a respectable Devonshire 
family. 

‘* A fierce Chancery suit ensued between 
herself and ker second husband on the one 
side, and Sir John D’Oyly and several 
members of his family, and the trustees 
in the settlement of 1693, on the other 
side ; which suit had scarcely commenced, 
ere another began on the part of Charles 
D’Oyly of Southrope, co. Gloucester, who 
had advanced money to the young people 
at the period of their marriage; while, in 
May 1702, Sir John D’Oyly himself filed 
a bill against the Fownes'’s, his son John 
D’Oyly, and the Needhams, to establish 
his claim to the 6,000. and 4,0002.; ac- 
cusing all the parties of combining against 
himself. But it is needless to wade 
through the details of these disgraceful 
proceedings. The Fownes’s were at last 
completely beaten, first by a decree of 
dismission in the Court of Chancery, from 
which they appealed, in Nov. 1704, to the 
House of Lords ; and secondly, by a dis- 
mission of their petition and appeal by the 
Lords (and a full confirmation of the 
Chancery decree), in Jan. 1704—5. 
Thus ended the contest in the D’Oylys’ 
favour.”” 


This extract will be suflicient to 
show the curious nature of the ma- 
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terial to which Mr. D’Oyly Bayley has 
shown the way, as well as to prove 
his skill in what we properly term a 
biographical genealogist. 


The Seven Penitential Psalms, §c. 
M. Montagu. 


THIS is intended to be a specimen 
of a new version of the Psalter, the 
author not being satisfied with any 
previous attempts, and thinking that 
none, on the whole, are to be preferred 
to Tate and Brady. The pretiace con- 
tains a learned and interesting ac- 
count of the earliest translations of 
these Psalms, beginning with Hampole 
the Hermit, and Maidstone and Bramp- 
ton, some now existing in manuscript. 
Hampole died in 1349, Maidstone in 
1396. Of Brampton nothing is known. 
At the end of the volume a copy of 
the 130th Psalm is given from all the 
translations in chronological order, and 
one of Chapman’s from Petrarch. It 
would not be fair to withhold a speci- 
men of the author’s translation, es- 

ecially as we think he has executed 
Bis task well, and it was one of no 


By 


little difficulty to ynry 2 to surpass 
such poets as Mant and Keble. 


PSALM VI. 


Lord, ne’er rebuke me in thy wrath, 
Nor in thine ire chastise ; 

Thine anger, Lord! in mercy soothe, 
Nor let it *gainst me rise. 


Oh! heal me, Lord! my strength restore, 
For I am worn and weak ; 

My soul also is troubled sore, 
Nor knows where comfort seck, 
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O, Lord, do thou forgive my wrong, 

Release me from thy frown, 

’Neath thy displeasure, Lord, how long 

Wilt still thou bow me down? 

Turn thee, O Lord! turn from thy wrath, 

Me in thy mercy save ; 

None may remember thee in death, 

None thank thee in the grave. 

I’m worn with groaning—nought upcheers, 

By night as day still shed, 

My couch I water with my tears, 

Therewith,I bathe my bed. 

Because of all my many woes 
Mine eye is worn away, 
Because of my so many foes 

’Tis dimm’d and in decay. 

Hence from me, ye! all who rejoice 

In vanity and ill, 

The Lord hath heard my weeping’s voice, 

He will my prayer fulfil. 

My foes shall all confounded be, 

Sore vex’d and marked of blame, 

They shall be made turn back and flee, 

And sudden put to shame. 

The expressions we have marked in 
italics are such as we should wish 
altered, which might be done without 
difliculty, as in stanza 2, 

My soul also is troubled sore 
For comfort where to seek. 

In the 5th stanza “weary of groan- 
ing” should not be altered to “ worn,” 
and “upcheers” is not a good word ; 
perhaps we might suggest 

Weary I am of groaning, fed 
For ever with my fears ; 

My daily couch, my nightly bed, 
I water with my tears. 

The “voice of weeping ” is good, 
but not “ weeping’s voice.” On these 
niceties excellence depends. 





ANNUALS For 1846, 


Fisuer’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book. 
MpcccxLvi. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
4to. 36 Plates.—We have always con- 
sidered the contents of this Annual to be 
particularly pleasing and delightful. In 
the quantity of its engravings it surpasses 
every other, and we may also say in their 
variety ; while such is their excellence also 
that it would be difficult to surpass many 
of them in their respective kinds. All 
that is to be objected to them is their 
originality: they have mostly appeared 
before in Messrs. Fisher’s various publi- 
cations ; but this objection would be of 
weight only with those who were already 
the fortunate possessors of all, or most, of 


those splendid works. To have the power to 
form a ‘‘ Scrap-Book ’’ from such sources 
is what no other publishers in the world 
can boast, and, viewed in another but not 
undeserved light, this ornament of a draw- 
ing-room table may be fairly regarded as 
an annual trophy of the publishers’ suc- 
cessful conduct of many very beautiful 
works, and of their munificent patronage 
of the arts of design and engraving. The 
local views, whether in Italy, in France, 
on the Rhine, or among the mountains of 
the Himalaya, all fully bear us out in the 
praise we thus willingly bestow; whilst 
those derived from the work entitled 
“China Illustrated’’ are most interesting 
representations of a country hitherto un- 
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known, and abounding in the busy life 
which seems naturally associated with that 
teeming population. Interspersed with 
these are engravings from some good pic- 
tures, of sacred and historical subjects, 
by old or foreign masters, of which the 
** Mourning over Jerusalem” by C. Begas, 
is particularly admirable ; together with 
four or five portraits, of which that of 
Lady Adela Villiers will, from a recent 
occurrence, attract more than usual at- 
tention. The magnificent frontispiece, 
entitled ‘* Arcadian Shades,’’ from a land- 
scape by Rubens, and engraved by H. 
Beckwith, deserves from its size and its 
execution an especial mention. On the 
manner in which the gifted lady whose 
name appears on the title-page has exe- 
cuted the difficult task of improvising in 
verse to all this varied range of topics we 
have nothing to say but what is kind and 
approving. To expect that the whole 
should be true poetry would be unreason- 
able; how far the interspersion of some 
sersible prose among the pleasing verses 
would give general satisfaction we are un- 
able to say, but we think it might be 
worth the trial. 





The Juvenile Scrap-Book. By the 
Author of ‘* The Women of England.” 
MDCCCXLVI. 8vo0. 16 Plates. —The sources 
from which the embellishments, and con- 
sequently the subjects, of this very pretty 
volume are derived, resembling in a great 
degree those to which we have alluded 
above, we have only to repeat our praise, 
in respect to their excellence as works of 
art, and to say that, on the whole, they 
are well suited for the taste and instruction 
of the juvenile community. If, in some 
instances, there might seem a difficulty in 
directing the subjects to this end, such is 
very ably overcome by Mrs. Ellis, and we 
cannot but admire the tact and ingenuity 
with which she has accomplished her task, 
no less than the more important qualities 
for which her writings are already so justly 
distinguished. In the present volume she 
addresses her youthful readers alternately 
in prose and verse, and in either mode 
she never fails to encourage in their breasts 
those high and noble feelings which are 
calculated to elevate their future character, 
and to engraft those moral truths which 
may purify their hearts and direct the 
conduct of their future lives. 





The Sacred Gift; a Series of Medi- 
tations upon Scripture Subjects, with 
twenty highly-finished Engravings after 
celebrated Paintings by the Great Masters. 
Second Series. By the Rev. Charles B. 


Tayler, M.A. Author of ‘‘ May you Like 
Imp, 8v0.~—This annual is ad- 
8 
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dressed particularly to those readers ‘‘ to 
whom subjects of a lighter and less sacred 
character would not be so acceptable ;” 
but we are sure it will not be unwelcome 
to the graver hours of many who think it 
no harm to read the Keepsake or admire 
the Book of Beauty. Among the count- 
less attempts which have been made in 
every age to represent by pictures the 
scenes of sacred history, there have been 
comparatively few that van be said to have 
attained the purpose of adding impressive- 
ness to the narrative, or dignity to the 
personages it commemorates. The ma- 
jority of such conceptions have been either 
inadequate or extravagant, and untrue in 
their costume and scenery ; whilst some 
have degraded their subjects by figures and 
incidents not only inappropriate, but ir- 
reverent and ridiculous. It would be well 
if editors and publishers would remember, 
when selecting subjects of this kind for 
engraving, that many pictures are esteemed 
for other qualities than can be transmitted, 
even by the best engraver, to a greatly re- 
duced surface, and that those which are 
most valuable monuments of particular 
schools of art may still be very faithless 
and undignified reflections of the sacred 
page. There is only one design in the 
present volume to which we seriously ob- 
ject: it is Rembrandt’s picture to which 
the title is given of ‘‘ Christ rebuking the 
Storm.’”’ Nearly all the other plates have 
names of equal celebrity attached to them, 
and many are impressive as designs. All 
are very admirably engraved. The literary 
matter is chiefly by the editor, who has 
frequently written in verse, and sometimes 
in prose; and he has been assisted with 
contributions from the Rev. [tugh M’Neile, 
the Rev. Mr. Canon Slade, the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, the Rev. R. W. Evans, the Rey. 
Hugh Stowell, the Rev. Joseph Baylee, 
and others. ‘There are in the volume many 
sweet thoughts, much eloquent pathos, and 
many earnest appeals to the conscience, 
which are not less likely to find entrance 
into the heart of the reader from being 
presented in so beautiful an attire as that 
which is assumed by the Sacred Gift. 








Poems and Pictures: illustrated by 
100 Designs in Wood. Square octavo.— 
Under this unassuming title, Mr. Burns 
has produced one of the most beautiful 
volumes that have ever greeted the ap- 
proach of Christmas and the New Year, 
and which suggests most forcibly the con- 
sideration, To whom shall I offer so charm- 
ing a present? Though not resplendent 
with gold and colours, like some of the 
highly illustrated tomes that elsewhere 
court the public favour, it is characterised 
by the more valuable quality of superior 
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art, not only exhibiting the most delicate 
specimens conceivable of engraving on 
wood, but also designs which do infinite 
credit to the taste and skill of the artists 
employed. With the recent competitions 
in historical painting, there has certainly 
arisen a knowledge of costume, a freedom 
of composition, and a carefulness of exe- 
cution, which make one regard with much 
satisfaction the advance made upon the 
book-prints produced by the best hands 
of the last generation, including Corbould, 
Smirke, and the prolific Stothard, whose 
mannerism is often insufferable. There 
is a pleasing variety of style in the present 
volume, and we may add that we like 
those subjects best which do not too closely 
follow the German artists, who are very 
clever in their way, but need not be imi- 
tated so closely as to forfeit the character 
of our national school. Every page forms 
a picture with its ornamental borders, but 
the distinct ‘‘ pictures ’’ the publisher has 
reckoned as one hundred. The poetry is 
selected chiefly from modern writers, and 
with good taste. The authors’ names are 
to be found only in the Contents, where 
we notice one misprint,—the author of 
the Ballad of Cumnor Hall was Mickle, 
not Meikle. 


The Christian’s Daily Rule. 18mo. pp. 
264.—Luke Sharp, or Knowledge without 
Religion. 16mo. pp. 240.--Both these 
are by the Rev. F. Paget, whose pen is 
indefatigable. The first is an extended 
practical comment on the petition in the 
Liturgy, ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us 
this day without sin.’’ Thereis, however, 
an awkwardness in the construction of 
the volume which, we should have thought, 
so practised a writer would have avoided ; 
since allusions are made to an appendix 
which does not appear, but which, we are 
told, will be published in another shape. 
We would take this opportunity of advising 
authors to finish the manuscript before 
they send to press, or the consequence 
will be, that the book is disfigured. The 
latter volume is a tale, related with Mr. 
Paget’s usual ability. The late Dr. Adam 
Clarke observed that there is a Sadducean 
kind of education prevalent—which is the 
same idea as Mr. Paget has sought to con- 
vey. Chartists, Socialists, and Members 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, are parties for 
whom this volume is expressly calculated. 


On the Reverence due to Holy Places. 
12mo. pp. 52.—There is much useful re- 
mark in this pamphlet, which may find its 
way into works of higher pretensions. We 
would particularly notice the remonstrance 
addressed to singers in churches, on their 
behaviour during divine service ; and the 
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author too justly says, ‘In some of our 
cathedrals, alas! this sad example has 
been given to humbler choirs, and too 
many of the latter have followed it with 
close fidelity.’’ (p. 28.) The note at p. 39, 
on the subtlety of the distinction drawn by 
Romanists “between prayers offered before 
an image, but not to an image,”’ deserves 
attention. 


Companion to the Prayer Book, com- 
piled from the best Sources. 16mo. pp. 173. 
—Much information is condensed into this 
little book, but a remark of Heeren’s upon 
Michaeli’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses seems rather applicable :—‘‘ The 
commentator has carried his views beyond 
the legislator ;’’ and so, we should say, the 
‘¢Companion” has stretched a little beyond 
the intention of our liturgists in some of 
his views. 


The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa 
Stuart Costello. Post 8vo.—This is quite 
an age of illustrated works and books of 
ornament. The one before us may lay 
claim to a high place among those of the 
latter class. ‘‘ The Rose Garden of Persia ’’ 
is a selection from the writings of the poets 
of that country rendered into verse by Miss 
Costello. She has also enriched the work 
with a very interesting introduction, treat- 
ing of the character and history of Persian 
poetry in general. So much for the con- 
tents of the book. We must now speak 
of the manner in which it is embellished. 
Many of the pages are ornamented with 
very beautifully executed devices in gold 
and colours copied from similar embel- 
lishments in Persian MSS. In addition 
to this each page is surrounded with a very 
tasteful border, printed in red ink, im- 
parting quite a voseate hue to the work. 
One great merit there is in the book, that 
the ornaments are neither redundant nor 
heavy. 


Arrah Neil, or Times of Old. By G. 
P.R. James, Esq. 8v0. 3 vols.—The scene 
of this tale is laid during the period of the 
great Civil War. The author has described 
those sad and eventful times with great 
accuracy and fidelity, and has painted the 
character of the two parties in them in a 
very forcible and skilful manner. With 
Mr. James the base selfishness, the hy- 
pocrisy, injustice, oppression, and cruelty 
of the Roundhead, and the high and noble 
purposes, the lofty daring, the generous 
disinterestedness, tbe gallant and reckless 
courage of the Cavalier, are displayed in 
every page. Nor has this long-practised 
writer been less successful in his individual 
portraiture. The character of Captain 
Barecolt is a a delineation, well 

x 
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kept up and well sustained from first to 
last. Perhaps in its conception the author 
may have had in his thoughts the “ illus- 
trious Major Dalgetty,’’ that most amusing 
personage in the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose.’’ 
They certainly belong to the same genus, 
but each is a distinct species, interesting 
in its way, and we do but justice to Mr. 
James in saying—and can we render 
higher praise ?—that his valiant captain 
is quite as original a sketch as that which 
the great master of romantic fiction has 
given of the redoubtable ‘‘ Major Dal- 
getty.’’ 





King René's Daughter, a Lyric Drama, 
from the Danish of Henrik Hertz. By 
J. F. Chapman.— Miss Chapman, the 
translator, says that the reception of this 
drama at the Theatre Royal at Copen- 
hagen was enthusiastic, and that when 
published it met with an equally favourable 
reception from the reading public, so that 
within a month it reached a fourth edition. 
We cannot say that it has produced a 
similar effect on us, for we think the whole 
conception essentially undramatic, unna- 
tural, and almost childish, or at least only 
suited to a melodramatic exhibition. Io- 
lanthé, the heroine, is born blind, and 
grows up unconscious of her misfortune, 
under the care of a physician called Eben 
Julian, who is also a magician, or rather a 
mesmeriser, and who by a kind of talis- 
man placed on her, commands and regu- 
lates her sleep. But it is not the sleep 
which Nature sends— 


I know not how myself to deem of it : 

By means of some mysterious words and 
signs 

The Leech doth gradually induce a trance; 

Then on her bosom afterwards he places 

A polished, gold encircled stone, appa- 
rently 

A talisman, or sacred amulet, 

And not until it is again removed 

Doth Iolanthé wake. 


Her blindness is accidentally made 
known to her by her not knowing the dis- 
tinction between a red and white rose. 
At length the Leech cures her: when she 
recovers her sight she talks a great deal of 
nonsense; on which the Kiug her father 
says, 

Ha! 

(Kings, we observe, are much addicted to 
say Ha!) 

She speaks! Tristen, my Iolanthé speaks! 
Oh is it utterance of grief or joy 
That issues from her lips? 





We must in justice add, that the trans- 
Jator seems to have performed her task 
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with correctness and elegance. Let her 
next choose some worthier subject. 





Islaford, and other Poems. By George 
Murray. — These poems show at once 
some natural talent, and some considerable 
defects in taste and judgment. A con- 
stant and attentive study of the best 
models, such as Dryden and Pope, would 
improve his versification and expression, 
and enable his native genius to show itself 
in brighter colours, and with better effect : 
he will not then allow such a couplet as 
the following to escape him: 


‘¢?Twas Ada, who had ventured abroad 
To open all her sores before her God,”’ 


and others of the same kind ; but we have 
never a wish to dwell on defects. They 
must occur in all compositions: at the 
same time all care should be taken to 
avoid them: every author should respect 
himself and those whom he addresses, and 
carelessness will do much to mar the 
effect of the finest genius. Let the author 
give his poems a severe revision before the 
next edition, and he himself will be pleased 
with the improved effect. 


THE AULD KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 
The gude auld Kirk of Scotland, 
The wild winds round her blaw, 
And when her foemen hear their sough 
They prophecy her fa’! 
But what altho’ her fate has been 
Among the floods to sit,—- 
The gude auld Kirk of Scotland, 
She’s nae in ruins yet. 





There may be wrath within her wa's,— 
What reck! her wa’s are wide, 

It’s but the beating of a heart, 
The rushing of a tide, 

Whose motion keeps its waters pure. 
Then let them foam or fret, 

The gude auld Kirk o” Scotland, 
She’s nae in ruins yet. 


She was a lithe, she was a licht 
When a’ thing else was mirk, 

And mony a trembling heart has found 
Its bield behind the Kirk. 


‘She bore the brawl, and did her due 


When Scotland’s sword was wet; 
The gude auld Kirk o’ Scotland, 
She’s nae in ruins yet. 


The clouds that overcast her sky 
Maun shortly flit awa’, 

A bonny, blue, and peaceful heaven 
Smiles sweetly thro’ them a’; 

Her country’s life-blood’s in her veins, 
The wide warl’s in her debt ; 

The gude auld Kirk o’ Scotland, 
She's nae in ruins yet. 
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Preparing for Publication. 


The Index to British Genealogy ; being 
a general and digested directory to Pedi- 
greesand Genealogical Information, printed 
and manuscript. By William D’Oyly 
Bayley. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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In January, in One Volume, 8vo., with 


plates of several hundred Ancient Spanish, 


Gaulish, and British coins, engraved from 
the originals ; ‘‘ Ancient Coins of Cities 
and Princes, geographically arranged and 
described. Hispania, Gallia, Britannia.”’ 
By John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 





LITERARY AND 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Dec. 4. A Convocation was holden, at 
which it was resolved by a large majority 
that the Convocation Tax should be dis- 
continued, and that a sum amounting to 
the average of its proceeds for the last 
three years, should be annually transferred 
from the funds of the University Press, 
and applied to the uses for which the tax 
is now available. 

The history of this tax may be curious 
to our academical friends who are non- 
resident. It was originally imposed in 
1798 upon all members of the University, 
of whatever station or degree, for the sup- 
port of the University Volunteers. In 
1802, the sum being no longer required 
for that purpose, Convocation decided 
that it should still be collected, and the 
proceeds applied to pay the stipends of 
the Public Examiners, and for other aca- 
demical uses, in which were afterwards, 
viz. in 1803 and 1808, included any de- 
ficiencies that might arise in the sums 
collected for the payment of the Select 
Preachers, the Pro-proctors, and the Mas- 
ters of the Schools. Those funds having, 
however, proved nearly, if not altogether, 
sufficient for the objects for which they 
were designed, and a considerable surplus 
annually accruing, such surplus was, in 
1813, agreed to be paid over to the Bod- 
leian Library, the annual income of which 
had long been insufficient to allow of any 
extensive purchases, or to pay the salaries 
of additional officers. To these purposes 
the residue has, ever since 1813, been 
appropriated, with the exception of a 
trifling sum annually paid for the main- 
tenance of prisoners confined by the Uni- 
versity authorities in the city gaol. Many 
complaints having been made by non-resi- 
dent members of the expense incurred in 
keeping their names on the books of the 
University, and the funds of the Press 
being abundantly sufficient to bear the 
burthen, it was judged proper to abrogate 
the tax in question, providing for the 
Bodleian and the other academical uses 
by an annual transfer of a sum, averaging 
between between 1000/7. and 1,200/, a 
year, from the funds of the Press, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held at Somerset House, 
the Marquess of Northampton, President, 
in the chair. The royal medals were 
awarded to G. B. Airy, esq. Astronomer 
Royal, for his paper ‘‘ On the Laws of the 
Tides on the coasts of Ireland, as inferred 
from an extensive series of observations 
made in connection with the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland ;”’ and to Thomas Snow 
Beck, esq. for his paper ‘‘ On the Nerves 
of the Uterus.’? The Copley medal was 
awarded to Professor Schwann, of Lou- 
vaine, for his ‘‘ Physiological Researches 
on the Development of Animal and Vege- 
table Textures.’’? The President delivered 
his customary annual address, accom- 
panied by notices of the distinguished 
deceased fellows; after which the new 
council were elected ; and the fellows of 
the society and their friends dined together 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern; the 
Marquess of Northampton presiding. The 
following is a list of the officers and coun- 
cil:—President, the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton; Treasurer, George Rennie, esq. ; 
Secretaries, Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
Samuel Hunter Christie, esq., M.A.; Fo- 
reign Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel E. Sabine, 
R.A. Other members of the Council: 
John Bostock, M.D. ; Sir Wm. Burnett, 
M.D., K.C.H.; Charles Daubeny, M.D.; 
Bryan Donkin, esq.; Very Rev. Dean 
of Ely; Thomas Galloway, esq.; Wil- 
liam Robert Grove, esg., M.A.; 
Leonard Horner, esq.; Sir John W. Lub- 
bock, bart. M.A.; John Forbes Royle, 
M.D.; William Sharpey, M.D.; Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth, Capt. R.N.; John 
Taylor, esq.; Charles Wheatstone, esq. ; 
Rev. Robert Willis, M.A.; Lord Wrot- 
tesley.— The Fellows whose names are 
printed in italics were not members of 
the last council. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Nov. 29. The ninth anniversary meet 
ing of this Society was held at its rooms, 
20, Bedford-street, Covent-Garden, J. E. 
Gray, esq. F.R.S. President, in the chair. 
The secretary read the report of the coun~ 
cil, from which it appeared that 16 mems 
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bers had been elected since the last anni- 
versary meeting, and that the society now 
consisted of 182 members. A ballot took 
place for the council for the ensuing year, 
when the Chairman was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and he nominated J. Miers, esq. 
F.R.S., and E. Doubleday, esq. F.L.S, 
Vice-Presidents. 





BRITTON TESTIMONIAL. 

We are pleased to learn that the amount 
of the subscription towards a testimonial 
to the author of the Architectural and 
Cathedral Antiquities amounts to nearly 
500/. and that the Committee have deter- 
mined to appropriate the sum collected 
to the printing and embellishment of a 
literary work which Mr. Britton agrees to 
prepare anddirect. This will bea literary 
memoir of his own life and writings, 
and will embrace many anecdotes and 
curious information relating to topogra- 
phy, archeology, and the fine arts, and 
to various printers, publishers, antiquaries, 
and other public persons with whom Mr. 
Britton has been connected during the 
last half-century. Mr. Dawson Turner, 
and the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, have 
repeatedly urged him to undertake such 
a work, which cannot fail to be one of 
great interest to the literary public. Mr. 
Britton may be truly called a veteran 
author. 


eer 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

We witnessed on Monday, December 
15th, the third and last performance on 
the eve of the Christmas recess of the 
elegant and classical comedy of the Andria 
of Terence, by the scholars of this ancient 
foundation. They well sustained their 
former reputation as representatives of the 
characters designed by the Greek dra- 
matist, and the Roman his imitator. 


Menander fecit Andriam 


is the frank avowal of Terence in the ori- 
ginal prologue to this play. 

The Westminster corps dramatique have 
with great propriety adopted the Greek 
costume for the personages of the play. 
We well remember in former years Simo 
was accustomed to appear on the stage in 
a flowing wig, laced waistcoat, and coat 
with the cumbrous cuffs of the period of 
Queen Anne, while Pamphilus figured 
with his opera-hat, silk stockings, and ker- 
seymere tights, as a beau of the nineteenth 
century, and the pert intriguing Davus 
wore the laced yellow coat, shoulder-knot, 
and scarlet breeches of a modern lacquey. 
Much was gained in marking the rank, 
age, and peculiarities of the different cha- 
racters by this analogical adaptation of 
ancient Greek manners to modern times ; 
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but all probability and propriety, and all 
the illusion of the scene, were sacrificed 
to that endeavour.* 

The characters on this occasion were 
represented with a perfect comprehension 
of their spirit. That most touching de- 
scription by Pamphilus of the death-bed 
of Chrysis, when she consigned Glycerium 
to his care, was given with great effect. 


Te isti virum do, amicum, tutorem, patrem, 
Bona nostro hec tibi permitto et tue mando, 


was a charge repeated with pathetic force 
by the young lover. 

The very long part of Simo was played 
with great discrimination. When wearied 
out by the supposed consequences of his 
son’s indiscretion, he abandons all further 
hope of correcting it, the words ‘‘ Habeat, 
valeat, vivat cum illa’’ were uttered, not 
as we have sometimes heard them, with 
an angry and peevish tone of voice, but 
with a subdued, oppressed, and over- 
whelmed expression, as of a father whose 
disappointed hopes had no other mode of 
venting themselves than in the calm sub- 
missive accents of an enduring irreme- 
diable grief. Davus found an admirable 
representative in Milman, a senior scholar 
of the school. 

We subjoin correct copies of the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue, as they were spoken. 


PROLOGUS. 


Salvete : —Prologum forsitan comediz 
Spectator aliquis serius dari putet :— 
‘* Hujusce nostri scilicet spectaculi 
Non nocte prima, at alterd, dein tertia, 
Hunc prologum, epilogumque insuper 
placet dare. 
Nomen Terenti fabule preefigitur ; 
Parum Terentiana norma profuit.”’ 
Esto—arbitrentur lenis, qui senserint 
Tenero histrioni quale sit periculum, 
Quam leviaprimum szpe tardent impetum. 
Eunt Athenas optimates Anglici, 
Romam Poetis itur et Pictoribus, 
A®Xterne, ut aiunt, Urbis omnes diligunt 
Ipsas ruinas—Integrum hic adest opus 
Quod fonte Greco manat ex purissimo, 
Sibi quod esse Roma laudi censuit. 
Est tota Greeca (verba preter) fabula ; 
Est Greeca vestis: scena Greeca panditur : 
Linguam libenter Roma vindicat suam. 
Quid si quievit musa nostra parvula ? 
Quid si Terentio unice vacavimus ? 
Jam nunc aguntur, quas habemus gratias ; 
Mox, si quid ipsi possumus re ludicra, 
Risus favoremque epilogo captabimus. 





* On the subject of the dresses in the 
Westminster play, we several years since 
communicated some observations on occa- 
sion of the performance of the Eunuchus. 
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EPILOGUS. 


Enter Davus, with a newspaper or “ share- 
list”? in his hand. 
Da. Nulla dies sine linea? at, hercule! pre- 
mium in horas 
Accrescit nostre! [PAMPHILUS crosses the 
stage; Davus continues, calling to him] 
Pamphilus, ut reor, est. 
Queso Capellana venisti proximé ab Aula? 
Sursum tendebant omnia, noster, heri. 
Pa. Quisnam hic? guid garrit? Da. Tu non 
me, Pamphile, ndéris? {novus— 
Davus sum. Pa. Davus! Davus at iste 
Quid te tam nitidum et comptum facit? 
Da. Ah! mihi tandem 
Prospexi. Pa. Melius quam mihi preapiaiier, 
Dic verd, nostris agitur quid civibus? 
Da. Itur: 
Omnis mille vias ire, redire, labor. 
Vite prestantur jam vera viatica; si sit 
Expendendum, ‘animal mobile” natus 
homo est. {tarum 
Ordo novus rerum—erravi—novus ordo ro- 
Surgit—nescimus stare loco aut loculis. 
Pa, Ah! verum id verbum est. Da. Sed tu, 
mi Pamphile, visu es [placet ? 
Subtristis—minus an _ nostra yAvkeia 
Pa. Uxor et infantes percara negotia sunt, hoc 
Repperi—et est prope res perdita. Da. Res- 
tituam. 
Ecce! metalla tibi transmutabuntur, ab [ro 
Croesus eris! tabulas accipe fructiferas ! 
Audisti nomen! Megarensis, Atheni-que-ensis, 
Et Grandis Peloponnesiaca, hecce via est : 
Totam ego confeci solus—Director eris tu! 
Pa. Ludis me. Da. Minime: quilibet istud 
agat. _  [corum est: 
Audi jam imprimis tabula _ inspicienda lo- 
Urbes tu binas, rex velut, eligito. 
Ordine tum cautus longo enumeraris oportet, 
Quotquot vici inter terminum utrumque 
jacent. {turum ; 
Commoda describas operis, lucrumque fu- 
Foenore sors decies multiplicanda. 
Pa. Probo. {omnia plana— 
Da. Nam regio ac situs est aptissimus— 
Vix quicquam dignum nomine colliculi. 
Ducitur ascensu facili, scalaque gradatim ; 
Postremd drachme tota erit arrha dux! 
Pa. Tantillum argenti! quid vis? quibus uteris 
armis? [Vias. 
Da. Ah! nos rem facimus, non, mihi crede, 
Id curent alii! quid restat? mane sequenti 
Promulgat cceptum nuntia charta novum. 
Collaudant—fit turba foro—pecus omne fre- 
miscit 
Cervinum ; inque dies evehitur pretium. 
Acceptum ne serva; at justo tempore vendas ! 
Sic aurum ex nihilo nactus eris solidum. 
Nomin-enim-aliste Doctores byrse hodierni, 
Atque realiste nos simul exstitimus. 
Pa. Miror—at omnino tutum hoc, expersque 
pericli, : 
Dave, mihiaffirmas? Da. Experiare modo! 
Ne te preveniant alii, hac tibi causa timoris 
Unica. 

Enter Sosta, LesB1A, CHREMEs. and Mysis. 
So. Dave, novam hanc instituisne Viam? 
Da. Immo, [dll together] Scrip—scrip— 

scrip—Scriptum mihi distribuendum 
Curesoro. Pa. Et tu,Sosia! tuque, Chreme! 
So. Mysis enim suadebat. Pa. num foe- 
mina callet 
Ambages? My. Quidni? nonne ego serva 
cerva) vocor? 
Da. Omnigenus grex est. 


Enter Simo, fuming. 


Si. Ubinam est, te appello, magister ! 
Da. Oh! salve! exgre aliquid ferre videre, 


Simo! 
Si. Cur vexilliferum, domino nolente, volente, 
Huc illuc nostro cursitat agmen agro? 
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Da. Designatores, metatoresque—ego misi— 
Itur per villam, vir venerande, tuam. 
Si. Perque aulam, credo, ac conclave! ita ja- 
nuamadipsam, 
Impurus ludos stans facit iste Dromo! 
Qué discesserunt 7. nullusne pudori 
Jam locus? Da. Ah! minimé hunc erubuisse 


puto. , 
Si. Servabat sacros Deus olim Terminus agros ; 

Confundit vester terminus omne solum. 

At pereat! 
Enter CritTo. 
{Simo continues] Quisnam huc properat? 
Crito! Sanus Athenas opus: 

Vix repetis! Cr. Salve! Me grave cogit 
Trames enim e ferro. Si. Di magni! vestra 

furorem hunc 

Insula concepit? Da. Cum ratione furit. 
Cr. Est via — Cycladas passim atmospherica 

junga' 

Trans freta Suspensis pontibus aeriis! 

Da. Magnificum! Si. At non tu ista moves! 
Cr. Ah! vera fatebor ; sequi : 

Jam bona visum iterum est Chrysidis ista 
Proximus ipse mihi~ Si. Fructus hos nostra 

tulerunt 

Secula! Director, quid tibi, Dave paras? 
Da. Inveni portum! pars et mox lecta Senatis 

Ipse ero—quin Regem plebs vocat! Si. Oh! 

facinus ! 
Tu simulas regem? [To the audience] Sed 
tandem hec ludicra cessent— 

Vos potius reges conciliare velim. 

Stare vias super antiquas, gressusque priorum 
Hic mos prevaluit, non sine laude, sequi. 
Quicquid vita novi ferat aut externa tumultus, 

Usque tamen Musis hec loca sacra vacent ! 
Semper salva Fides ; semper sit cultus Honesti 

In priscam et pietas inviolata domum ! 

The hits in the above composition at 

the mania of railway speculations are ex- 
ceedingly happy. Among these may be 
especially particularised the allusion to 
the god Terminus, whose image was set 
up by landed proprietors in the classic 
ages to indicate and maintain the limits of 
their territorial possessions ; but a railway 
terminus has just a contrary operation,— 
Servebat sacros Deus olim Terminus agros, 
Confundit vester Terminus omne solum. 
No allusion which depends on the double 
application of a name could be more per- 
tinently used. We are highly gratified to 
find the character of Westminster School 
maintained in all its former vigour and 
utility. To her public schools and col- 
leges England must look for the main- 
tenance of her Protestant faith and con- 
stitutional privileges, through all the 
changes of views and manners which the 
mutability of human affairs and worldly 
speculations may produce. 

Of the antiquity of dramatic perform- 
ances by the scholars of Westminster, we 
have the following note from an old ac- 
count of the charges of the revels in the 
year 1564, the 6th of Elizabeth :—*‘ For 
certeyne playes by the gramer skole of 
Westmynster and the childerne of Powles. 
Wages and diet for officers, taylers, mer- 
cers, and other provisions, viii'’. vis. vit.” 


A. J. K, 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Dec.10. At the anniversary of the 
Royal Academy, its members met for the 
election of the various officers, and the 
usual biennial distribution of prizes. The 
chair, in the absence of Sir M. A. Shee, 
the President, who, from continued indis- 
position, could not attend, was taken by 
the Keeper, Mr. Jones. The prizes were 
distributed in the following order :—Gold 
medals, with the discourses of the Presi- 
dents Reynolds and West, to Mr. J. C. 
Hooke, for the best historical composition 
in oil of “ The Finding of the Body of 
Harold ;”? to Mr. A. Brown, for the best 
original model of ‘‘ The Hours leading 
out the Horses of the Sun ;’’ and to Mr. 
A. Johnson, for the best architectural 
design for a National Record Office :— 
silver medals, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. T. Clark, for the 
best copy in oil; and to Mr. W. Gale, for 
the best chalk drawing from the living 
model :—silver medal to Mr. G. A. Sint- 
zenich, for the second best drawing; and 
to Mr. T. Clarke, for the third best draw- 
ing :—silver medals, with the lectures of 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. A. Brown, 
for the best model from the life; and to 
Mr. W. Walters, for the best architectu- 
ral drawing of the Strand front of Somer- 
set House :—a silver medal to Mr. S§. C. 
Capes, for the second best drawing :—a 
silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. J. A. Vinter, for 
the best chalk drawing from the antique : 
—silver medals to Mr. G. B. O'Neil, for 
the second best drawing; and to Mr. W. 
Anderson, for the third best drawing :—a 
silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. G. Moss, for the 
best model from the antique :—and silver 
medals to Mr. Kelsey, for the second best 
model; and to Mr. L. Wyon, for the best 
medal die from the head of the Apollo 
Belvidere. The meeting concluded with 
the reading of an address to the students, 
which had been composed by Sir M. A. 
Shee for the former biennial meeting, but 
not delivered by him on account of indis- 
position. Sir M. A. Shee has been in- 
duced to recall his resignation of the pre- 
sidency, and thus postpone, for a time at 
least, the difficulty which his fellow-acade- 
micians have had in agreeing upon a 
suitable successor. 

SALE OF MR. BECKFORD’S PROPERTY 
FROM LANSDOWN TOWER, BATH. 

A sequel to the far celebrated sales at 
Fonthill Abbey has been recently made by 
the sale in Bath of the greater part of the 





contents of the Tower built by the late 
Mr. Beckford upon Lansdown. 

It is remarked by an intelligent writer 
in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, to 
which we are principally indebted for this 
account, that such competition for what 
nine-tenths of the world would regard as 
trifles, was scarcely ever witnessed. China 
plates, for example, sold at 36 guineas the 
dozen, similar to what, upon ordinary 
occasions, might be purchased at five shil- 
lings each. Cups and saucers, perfectly 
useless from their delicacy, brought three 
and four guineas each. In this way, for 
china, which might be matched for 50/., 
there has bean realised five hundred and 
ninety guineas ! 

The most precious, indeed, all the 
treasured objects Mr. Beckford especially 
cared for, have been removed from the 
Tower to Lansdown-crescent or to Hamil- 
ton Palace. There are, for instance, the 
Babylonish cup, formed of some vitreous 
substance, brilliant in colour, and covered 
with figures so fused and blended with the 
material, that it seems hopeless to con- 
jecture what means have been employed 
to produce the effect. The candlesticks 
of standard gold, from designs by Hol- 
bien; or those still more rare, which, 
when the peerless Alhambra was in all its 
glory, formed a portion of its regal luxury. 
The mighty vase, sculptured from a single 
gem—the precious opal, polished through- 
out and sculptured marvellously, of which 
Rubens made drawings, and separate draw- 
ings of the various details (now, we be- 
lieve, in the collection of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire). 

Of Limoges enamel there were in the 
Tower dishes large as a warrior’s shield ; 
the border gorgeous arabesque, and the 
field displaying classical subjects, many of 
them designed by Julio Clovio; ivory, 
which revealed the very thoughts of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and that charming artist, 
Flamingo. 

The paintings collected by Mr. Beck- 
ford formed an entire history of art, and 
the few pictures now sold could be spared 
without destroying the unity of the whole. 

We cannot afford space to enumerate 
the admirably-arranged Assyrian, Greek, 
Indian, Roman, Portuguese, Spanish, 
German, French, and British coins, or the 
vast collection of medals; neither can we 
even glance at the books, drawings, and 
thousands of choicest prints; but we must 
linger for a moment as the gems flash on 
our remembrance. Diamonds of the 


purest water, and of all colours, pink, 
yellow, violet, and jet black ; rubies, which 
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almost realised the fiction of shedding 
light amidst darkness; a string of pearls, 
the sight of which rendered the matter-of- 
fact Mr. Rundell poetical, for it is said 
that he used the Persian metaphor, de- 
scribing them as the condensed essence of 
moonbeams ; agents in all parts of the 
world had a knowledge of this celebrated 
string of pearls; their form and lustre 
were registered, and when a corresponding 
bead was in the market, whatever the 
price might be, it was certain to become 
Mr. Beckford’s. 

The Tower alone was sold on Monday, 
Nov. 24, for 4400/.; and, with the gar- 
dens, brought 8415 guineas. It is sup- 
posed to haye been bought in; for the 

' estimated value of the fixtures left in it 
was 14442; the garden cost 15,000/., and 
the land 3000/.; so that, at the very 
lowest calculation, the property must have 
cost Mr. Beckford 23,000/. 

We subjoin the prices obtained for 
some of the principal of the pictures sold 
Nov. 25:—Jean Cousin—(a pair)—The 
Day of Judgment, representing the resur- 
rection of the dead, and its companion, 
the condemnation of the wicked, 63/.; 
Domenichino—Allegorical — The pursuit 
of Love, 105/.; Canaletto—View in Ve- 
nice, with the statue of St. George, 58/, 
16s.; Albert Cuyp—View off the Dutch 
Coast, 183/. 15s.; G. Lance—A Fruit 
Piece, 68/. 5s.; Gonzales Cocques—In- 
terior of a handsome apartment, decorated 
with pictures, 162/. 12s.; Canaletto— 
View at Venice, 215/. 5s.; Velasquez— 
A very fine Portrait of Philip 1V. of 
Spain, 441. 10s.; West—A Grand Mass 
in the Interior of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in which are introduced the 
the Kings of France and Scotland, when 
prisoners at Windsor, 113/. 8s.; Peter 
Neefs—The Interior of a magnificent 
Cathedral, 137/.; Copley Fielding—Land- 
scape, with Cattle—View of Hurstmon- 
ceaux Castle, looking towards Pevensey 
Level, 14/.; Melchior Hondekoeter — 
Poultry, in a magnificent landscape, 1932. 
5s.; De Court—Very highly finished 
landscape, with ecclesiastical ruins and 
water, 84/, ; De Heem and Bonaventure 
Peters, 1696—Still life, 92/7. 8s.; West— 
The opening of the Seventh Seal, painted 
expressly for Beckford, 23/. 2s.; Walcken- 
berg—The building of the Tower of 
Babel, 1217. 16s.; Giovanni Bellini—A 
fine Portrait of Andrea Vendramini, Doge 
of Venice, 1476, 66/7. Gs.; Francesco Mola 
— Rocky and romantic Landscape, 1471. ; 
Willes Madox—The Temptation in the 
Wilderness, 177. 6s.; Christ’s Agony in 
the Garden, 217. ; The Annunciation, 15/. 
15s.; [These pictures, the subject of which 
were suggested to the artist by Mr. Beck- 
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ford, were painted expressly for the Sanc- 
tuary.] De Witt—Interior of a Cathedral, 
with figures, 49/. 7s.; Copley Fielding— 
A Vessel endeavouring to enter a Har- 
bour, at the approach of a storm, 152/. 
5s.; Thomas Barker—Scene in the Campo 
Vaccino, 391. 18s. ; Crayer —A full-length 
Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, 677. 4s. 

The total sum realised by the pictures 
amounted to nearly 3,000/. 

Of the fruit-piece, by G. Lance, it was 
reported that when the picture was ex- 
hibited in the British Gallery it was de- 
signated the ‘* Sunbeam,” a name by 
which it has ever since been known. Mr. 
Beckford informed the secretary that he 
wished for this admirable picture, and 
was told that it had already been disposed 
of. Without asking either the price of 
the picture or the name of the purchaser, 
he desired the secretary to present his 
compliments to the owner, and to say that if 
he would do him the favour to accept of 
double the cost price, he should feel sin- 
cerely obliged. The gentleman who had 
bought the picture of Lance was the artist’s 
friend, and sensible of the advantage of 
placing one of his productions in Mr. 
Beckford’s collection, he relinquished his 
claim, and paid to Mr. Lance the double 
sum. A letter detailing those particulars, 
written by Mr. Lance, was offered by the 
auctioneer, Mr. English, to the purchaser. 
The original cost we do not remember ; 
but the price brought at the auction this 
day was 65 guineas. 

A small landscape, by Mr. Barker of 
Bath, which was painted only four years 
ago, and for which his patron gave 30 
guineas, brought at this day’s auction 38 
guineas ; and a painting by Copley Field- 
ing, the exhibition price of which was, it 
is understood, 40 guineas, brought 145 
guineas. 

When the Hondekoeter was placed be- 
fore the company there was a general 
manifestation of delight. The touch of 
genius exalts even the meanest subject. 
Here poultry assume dignity, and, al- 
though perfectly natural, are invested with 
an interest that excites the imagination. 
When this famous work was first taken to 
Lansdown Tower it was placed in what 
was then called the Crimson room; but 
the introduction of so animated and richly- 
coloured a picture had produced an effect 
to which its possessor could not be re- 
conciled. It was discovered that the 
brilliancy of the scarlet crest of the cock 
had cast everything into dimness; and, 
with that energetic promptness character- 
istic of Mr. Beckford, he ordered that the 
walls should be covered with scarlet cloth, 
and that the drapery which concealed the 
entrance, the window-curtains, the car- 








72 
pets, couches, and every article of furni- 
ture, should be made to harmonise with 
this key note, the said cock’s comb ! 

The wonder of the collection, for minute 
finish, was Walckenberg’s picture of the 
building of Babel, formerly in King 
Charles’s collection. The tower itself was 
made to appear stupendous from the dimi- 
nutive figures employed in its construc- 
tion. It was cheap at the price paid for 
it—121 guineas. When Mr. Beckford 
gave his order for this purchase, he said, 
** Buy it, although the price should be as 
high as the tower itself.”’ 

As agents were generally employed, it 
was difficult to ascertain for whom they 
bid. The King of Bavaria, the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Marquess of Lansdowne, the 
Marquess of Northampton, the Earl of 
Harrington, Earl De Grey, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Northwick, Gen. Sir 
William Davy, Charles Maude, esq. Mr. 
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Chaplin, Mr. Hume, it was rumoured, 
had made purchases. 

A full length statue, in marble, of St. 
Anthony of Padua, with the infant Saviour, 
executed by Rossi, was sold for thirty-two 
guineas and a half. Among the vases was 
one denominated ‘‘ colossal,’’ of Peterhead 
granite, highly polished, seven feet in 
height, and three indiameter. It is tazza- 
shaped, and on a pillar and pedestal of the 
same material. It was knocked down to 
Mr. Hume for 90 guineas ; it had cost Mr. 
Beckford 300/. by the time it was fixed on 
the spot it occupied. Some of the Etruscan 
vases fetched good prices; the highest 
price given was 24 guineas. The total 
proceeds of the sale, including the sum 
bid for the Tower, reached nearly 17,0007. 

A very handsome folio volume, with 
beautiful plates, descriptive of Mr. Beck- 
ford’s collection, was compiled by. Mr. 
English, jun. of Bath, shortly before Mr. 
Beckford’s death. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 17. H. E. Kendall, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

This meeting was numerously attended, 
and the proceedings were particularly in. 
teresting. Amongst the donations was a 
check for 20/. from General Pasley, for 
the purposes of the Institute. The foreign 
secretary announced that the council had 
voted the Institute medal to the Chevalier 
Beuth, lately the chief director of the 
Government works in Prussia, on his re- 
tirement from office. 

Mr. Poynter, hon. sec., read a cata- 
logue, drawn up by himself and Mr. 
Donaldson, of drawings by Palladio, now 
in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, at Chiswick. During the last ses- 
sion of the Institute an application was 
made, through the Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, on behalf of the Academy 
of Vicenza, for some account of the draw- 
ings by Palladio, known to exist in this 
country, and this paper was the result of 
a permission to examine them, granted by 
his grace to the Institute. The collection 
(formed by the architect Earl of Burling- 
ton) is contained and classed in 17 port- 
folios and books, and amounts to about 
285 in number, of which about 250 appear, 
from internal evidence, to be by the hand 
of Palladio himself. They consist of 


studies and measurements from the an- 

tique, including most of those which have 

been given to the world in the works of 
9 


Palladio, and in the work on the ancient 
baths ; of some restorations, among which 
is conspicuous an elaborate developement 
of the Temple of Fortune at Preneste, 
containing much which no longer exists ; 
and several unpublished original designs. 
There is, in addition to these, a vast mass 
of architectural drawings of different 
schools, but Messrs. Poynter and Donald- 
son, by whom the examination was made 
and the paper drawn up, confined them- 
selves to the works of Palladio. The 
meeting recommended to the Council that 
this paper should be printed. Mr. 
Tite remarked enough was not done for 
the elucidation of Classic Architecture. 
Even of St. Paul’s Cathedral, there were 
no sufficient illustrations. In connection 
with the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, 
the speaker alluded to Inigo Jones’ sketch- 
book, in the duke’s possession, of which 
he had caused to be made a small number 
of fac-simile copies for friends and public 
libraries. 

Some specimens of Dr. Arnott’s valves 
were exhibited and described: and led to 
a conversation on smoky chimneys, which 
shewed what very different opinions are 
entertained on apparently simple points. 

The honorary secretary then read a 
letter from Mr. Hawkins (on the proposed 
collection of national antiquities at the 
British Museum), given in a preceding 
page, and called on Mr. Newton, one of 
the officers of the Museum, who was in 
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the room to give further explanation. Mr. 
Newton said, the Trustees of the Museum 
had always been most anxious to establish 
a Museum of National Antiquities, but 
had not felt themselves in a position to 
do so till now. It was most desirable that 
a spirit of preservation should be induced, 
and that relics, when found, should be 
transmitted to a public repository, rather 
than be placed in private hands. 

Mr. Tite was glad of the opportunity 
which then offered itself, to set the public 
right on a particular point, in connection 
with antiquities in the City. A general 
impression prevailed, that matters of this 
sort were little cared for in the City, and 
that they looked after nothing but turtle 
and railway shares. In reality, however, 
this was not the case. There were many 
who were most anxious to keep together 
such ancient remains as were found. These 
views were greatly interfered with by 
those gentlemen who, singly, were running 
after all the antiquities which were brought 
to light, and endeavoured to buy them. 
Such a course necessarily led to their dis- 
persion. When they were excavating for 
the Exchange, foreseeing that many relics 
would probably be discovered, and most 
anxious that they should all be kept to- 
gether, the contractor was bound, under 
heavy penalties, to place every thing that 
was discovered, in the hands of the com- 
mittee, and arrangements were made to 
remove any temptation to sell on the part 
of the workmen. At the commencement 
of the works, he was applied to by Mr. 
Roach Smith, for leave to watch the ex- 
cavation, and this he readily gave, but 
told him, at the same time, that he would 
not be permitted on any account to pur- 
chase. In the first instance, nothing was 
discovered of earlier date than the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries, but at the western 
end, in a part where the ground was bad, 
piles were found. These being drawn, a 
bed of concrete was discovered, and 
under it a hole filled with soft peaty earth. 
In this was an extraordinary collection of 
Roman remains,—remnants of Roman 
London ; shoes, sandals, amphore, bod- 
kins, and numerous coins; such a collec- 
tion as was never seen before. It re- 
quired the greatest efforts to prevent it 
from being dissipated, and Mr. Roach 
Smith had given much trouble by his 
efforts to elude the regulations, and pur- 
chase for his own collection. What he 
had to complain of, however, was, that 
Mr. S. had afterwards accused them in 
the Archzologia, and elsewhere, of the 
interruption they caused to his investiga- 
tions. The charge had been made pub- 
licly, and he therefore felt no delicacy in 
mentioning the name. The collection, he 
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was happy to say, was under his care in 
the London Institution; and the only 
question was, whether it should be placed 
in the City Library or the British Mu- 
seum ; in one way or the other, it would 
speedily be made public. 

Mr. G. Godwin, reverting to Mr. Haw- 
kins’ gratifying communication, reminded 
the meeting of an application made to the 
Museum some time ago, to the effect that 
they should establish a Museum of Archi- 
tecture, which was refused; and further 
pointed to the manner in which Mr. 
Wyse’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons, to the same effect, had been re- 
ceived. He hailed with great satisfaction 
the present determination of the Trustees, 
and feeling that they would probably be 
glad to have their hands strengthened, by 
an expression of opinion from a body like 
the Institute, suggested that the council 
should take into consideration how they 
could best convey this,—a suggestion 
which appeared to be concurred in by the 
whole meeting. 

Mr. Donaldson alluded to what the 
French had done for the preservation of 
antiquities. He was of opinion it was not 
desirable to bring all remains that were 
discovered to London, but that separate 
provincial museums should be established. 
He alluded to the good which had been 
done by Mr. Britton’s works (as Mr. Tite 
had remarked previously), and praised him 
for his continued efforts to induce the 
preservation of monuments. 

Mr. Britton said it gave him sincere 
gratification to hear what the Trustees of 
the British Museum were about to do. 
He had advocated the establishment of 
such a museum as far back as 1800; when 
he advised Sir Richard Colt Hoare to de- 
posit his wonderful collection in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He brought 
the matter before the society at that time, 
but they shewed no desire to interfere, 
and the matter dropped. When Waltham 
Cross, and other national antiquities, were 
about to be destroyed, he renewed the 
question, but both the British Museum 
and the Society of Antiquaries were care- 
less. Now that the former was about to 
stir in it, the provinces would doubtless 
follow the example. At Bath a great deal 
had been discovered, but more had been 
destroyed. Architectural remains were of 
the utmost importance to British History ; 
the rectification of which depended more 
on antiquarian relics than written records. 
Hoare’s museum was now kept in a small 
apartment, with little attention; and there 
was a probability, that before many years 
elapsed it might be distributed. In con- 
clusion, he said it was gratifying to him to 
find that he ane probably yet see a 
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museum of national antiquities before he 
passed off the scene. 

Dec. 1. Mr. Papworth, V.P. 

Mr. J. Whichcord, jun. associate, read 
an essay on the character and uses of 
Kentish rag-stone, which is quarried in a 
district about thirty miles in length, and 
from four to ten in breadth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns of Maidstone, 
Sevenoaks, &c. and furnishes in some 
places stones of 12 and 15 feet in length. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, LEEDS. 

This church, which was consecrated on 
the 4th Nov. in the presence of 260 clergy- 
men, has been erected at the sole expense of 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, ‘“‘ as the offering of a 
penitent to the praise of his Redeemer.’’ 
It is in the most perfect form of Gothic 
architecture—the Decorated style. The 
plan is cruciform. The chancel is 42 
feet long by 16 wide. The nave is 60 
feet in length, by 20 feet in width. In 
the centre are four piers, from which will 
spring, when the church is completed, a 
central tower surmounted by a spire, 
rising to the height of 280 feet. The 
transepts are short, in order to bring the 
whole of the congregation as much as 
possible within compass of the voice of 
the reader. There is a lofty porch on the 
north side, which contains the font. Be- 
sides this entrance there is a western door, 
and a door to each of the transepts, and 
the small priest’s door, giving access to 
the chancel. The chancel is separated 
from the rest of the church by a carved 
oak screen of elaborate workmanship. 
There is an ascent of one step from the 
body of the church into the chancel, and 
the altar is reached by three more steps. 
On the elevated part are inserted in the 
wall on the south side the sedilia and 
piseina, of carved stone. The details of 
the former are principally chosen from 
the Percy shrine, in Beverley Minster. 
The piers of the nave, dividing it into five 
bays or compartments, are plain, but ex- 
ceedingly light and elegant. Above them 
is a clerestory, with five triple windows. 
The roof is of plaister, coved, and consists 
of five compartments. ‘The whole of the 
internal carving is not finished: but stone 
blocks are left, which will allow the church 
to receive the subsequent enrichment. 
The same may be said of the exterior, 
which presents at present rather a naked 
appearance, from the absence of pinnacles, 
and the long corbel tables left in plain 
blocks. On the gables of the chancel and 
transepts are three beautiful floriated 
crosses; and the western end is sur- 
mounted by a bell gable, with very ela- 
borate details, which has been finished as 


a specimen of what the whole of this kind 
of work throughout the church will be 
when the design is completed. The object 
of the founder, it is understood, was to do 
well what could be done, leaving the work 
purposely unfinished, to be completed 
either by himself, if God should give him 
the means, or perhaps by another genera- 
tion. The doors are of massive oak. The 
pulpit is of the same material, and the 
prayers and lessons are read from an ele- 
gant lectern, bearing upon it the emblems 
of the Four Evangelists. The seats are of 


’ deal, stained and varnished, and are all in 


the form of movable open benches. They 
are secured in their places by large pieces 
of cork let into the feet of the bench, 
which by friction prevents any pushing of 
the bench from its position without the 
application of considerable force. It is 
intended that all the windows shall 
be filled with stained glass. At present 
the whole is not executed. The east 
window is a representation of our Lord’s 
Ascension; the Apostles are repre- 
sented below, and in the side lights are 
angels in attitudes of adoration. The sub- 
ject of the western window is the Cruci- 
fixion ; at the foot of the cross, clasping it 
in her hands, is the figure of Magdalene ; 
on either side are the three Marys, St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, and the Centurion ; 
and on either side of our Lord are the 
figures of Angels, hiding their faces at the 
sight. The south transept window is at 
present incomplete: it contains in the 
centre the figure of our Lord, as the King 
of Martyrs, bearing his cross, and sur- 
rounded by those saints who have borne 
testimony to the doctrine of the Cross by 
sealing it with their blood. The north 
transept window is also incomplete ; it is 
intended to represent the various scenes in 
the history of the Passion. That part 
already fished depicts the Agony in the 
Garden, and the last scene of all with the 
Blessed Virgin and the Beloved Disciple 
standing on either side of the cross. ‘The 
windows of the chancel represent various 
subjects, chiefly bearing upon the refresh- 
ment and consolation afforded in the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. About half 
of these windows only are completed. The 
two eastward windows of the transept and 
the window of the porch have at present 
only plain glass. ‘The windows in the nave 
throughout are of one pattern, and will 
hereafter contain medallions descriptive of 
our Lord’s life. It remains only to notice 
the clerestory windows ; those on the south 
side of the church bear the figures of our 
Blessed Lord, St. Luke, and St. Mark, 
and the Twelve Apostles. Those on the 
north side and the two in the transepts 
contain the figures of various saints of the 
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Old and New Testaments, chiefly distin- 
guished as preachers of repentance. 

The chief merit of the church consists 
in its proportion and general effect, which, 
though it is not of very large dimensions, 
give a grandeur to it totally different from 
the effect produced in many modern 
churches, which have great pretensions to 
beauty, but are rather pretty models of 
churches than noble and imposing edi- 
fices. It reflects the highest credit on 
the architect, J. M. Derick, esq. of Ox- 
ford. The painted glass was executed by 
Mr. O'Connor, late of Bristol, now of 
London; and the screen is the work of 
Mr. Vincent, of London. 

There is accommodation for 750 per- 
sons in the church, and the whole of the 
seats for whom are set apart and appro- 
priated as free for ever. Dr. Pusey has 
provided as an endowment for the church 
the sum of 223/. 13s. vested in land in 
fee simple, and a further investment of 
776l. 7s. in the funds in the names of the 
petitioners as trustees; and likewise a 
fund of 475/. in the funds for repairs. 

The Rev. Richard Ward, M.A. late 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Skip- 
ton, is appointed incumbent of the new 
church. 





MEMORIAL FONT. 

A new font of Caen stone has been 
presented to the church of Bolton-le- 
Moors by Matthew Dawes, esq. F.G.S. 
of Westbrooke, in that parish, as an 
obituary remembrance of his father and 
mother. The plan is octagonal, the 
basin large enough for immersion (being 
nearly 20 inches in interior diameter, and 
proportionably deep) and the design is 
taken from the ancient font at Over, in 
Cambridgeshire, with the exception of the 
panels on the basin, which, instead of 
containing a plain shield on each face, 
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have perpendicular tracery on the al- 
ternate sides, and shields within cusps 
(taken from Sir John Speke’s chantry, 
Exeter Cathedral), on those panels facing 
the cardinal points, These latter are 
charged with a plain cross surmounted 
at the intersection by the letters Thc on 
the east side; and the double triangle, 
emblematic of the Trinity, on the west; 
two keys in saltire (the church is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter) on the north side; 
and the arms of Dawes, Or, on a bend en- 
grailed, between six battle-axeserect azure, 
three swans with wings elevated argent, 
on the south side. The mouldings between 
the basin and the shaft contain the fol- 
lowing churchmanlike inscription, in the 
beautiful black letter used on the tomb of 
Richard II. in Westminster Abbey. “oa 
the glorp of God, andin memory of 
Matthew Corr Dawes, who deceased 
ne XEOFZT Oct, MOCCCECODI. 
and of Ciizabeth his wife, wha deceased 
pexX¥ TTI Oce™, MOC CCELD. Mat- 
thew Dawes of Baiton, eldest son of pe 
above Matthew Corr and Ctizabeth, 
dedicates this font, MOCCCIAD, 
€n Dieu est tout.’’ The cover is of 
oak, of an ogee outline, the panels pierced 
with perpendicular tracery and the ribs 
crocketed, and terminating in a finial. 
The whole has a very chaste and elegant 
appearance : the workmanship is exquisite, 
and reflects great credit on the sculptor, 
Mr. Thomas, from whose atelier both 
font and cover have proceeded. The 
situation of the font is at the west end of 
the north aisle, and the gallery over- 
hanging is so extremely low as to preclude 
the font being placed on more than one 
step, which greatly detractsfrom the general 
appearance of what would otherwise be 
a noble specimen of modern ecclesiastical 
carving. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Lord Prudhoe, through the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, has offered his collection 
of national antiquities to the British Mu- 
seum, on condition that they would set 
apart a proper place for the reception of 
other collections bearing on the same sub- 
ject. The Trustees have accepted the 
terms, and appear, at last, disposed to 
take up this most important matter with 
earnestness. 

At the meeting of the Institute of 
British Architects held on the 17th Nov. 
the following communication addressed 
to Mr. Poynter, the honorary secretary, 


RESEARCHES. 


by the Keeper of Antiquities in the Mu- 
seum, was read :— 
“ British Museum, Nov. 17, 1845. 

‘* As the formation of an extensive col- 
lection of National Antiquities is contem- 
plated at the British Museum, and asa 
room for their reception will shortly be 
opened in that establishment, I am most 
anxious, as the Keeper of the Department 
of Antiquities, to take every step for the 
furtherance of this object. The Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Institute, 
kindly co-operating with the Museum in 
the desire to form such a collection, have 
already taken active measures towards the 
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awakening public interest in the matter. 
Much will, I am sure, be accomplished by 
their exertions ; but they feel, as I do, the 
necessity of seeking the aid of those who, 
by their experience and the opportunities 
of their profession, are best able to carry 
out some general scheme for the record 
and preservation of Antiquities found in 
this country. A great part of such ob- 
jects are discovered in works conducted 
under the control and inspection of archi- 
tects, and it is to the professional know- 
ledge of the architect that we are generally 
indebted for an authentic account of such 
discoveries, and by his influence that an- 
tiquities thus found can be best protected. 
I therefore venture to address myself on 
this subject, through you their secretary, 
to the Members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, hoping that, by their 
authority and example, an active interest 


. in the preservation of Antiquities may be 


created in the whole body of their profes- 
sion, and may thus be gradually commu- 
nicated to their clerks, and to the fore- 
men and others more immediately set over 
workmen employed in labours of excava- 
tion and demolition. The claims of Ar- 
cheology once publicly recognized, antiqui- 
ties when discovered would no longer be 
ignorantly destroyed or dispersed, but 
would be scrupulously collected together 
into one place; the circumstances of their 
discovery would be registered with far 
greater accuracy, and the result in a few 
years would be a most interesting collec- 
tion of monuments of national art, and 
the developement of the history of succes- 
sive races so far as it can be gathered from 
the evidences of Archeology, and as it is 
exhibited in the museums of other 
countries. I need hardly here remind 
you, that if for the archeologist hardly 
any comparison seems too extensive or 
too minute,—if he seeks to bring toge- 
ther every fragment of the works of for- 
mer races, and studies not the nobler 
specimens of their art only, but every 
variety of type in the fashion of their cos- 
tume and the implements of their daily 
life, he does so with the deep conviction 
that in all these relics there is a meaning 
and value,—not merely because they may 
singly corroborate or by chance supply 
history, but because, when put together 
and viewed in connexion, they exhibit 
with peculiar reality the character of an 
age or race, as it has revealed itself un- 
consciously in its arts and handicraft. I 
trust that the truly national character of 
the object set forth in this letter may 
serve as my apology for having ventured 
to make this appeal to the Members of 
the Institute of Architects, If in these 
remarks is found no definite request or 
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proposition as to tlie mode of recording 
and guarding discoveries of Antiquities, 
it is because I would rather invite the 
suggestions of those best qualified by pro- 
fessional experience to decide what mea- 
sures are practicable for such a purpose. 
“ Tremain, &c. Epwarp HawkIn3.”’ 





BRITISH ARCH Z£OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The following extracts of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee are continued from 
those given in our magazine for Septem- 
ber :— 

June 11. The Rev. Richard Gordon, of 
Elsfield, communicated a sketch of a 
bronze figure representing the Gaulish 
Mercury. It measures in height nine 
inches, and was discovered in ploughing 
land in the neighbourhood of Abingdon. 

Francis H. Dickinson, esq. M.P., com- 
municated an account of a discovery of 
Roman coins recently made on his estate 
at King’s Weston, Somersetshire, at a 
spot about a mile and a half from Somer- 
ton, on the London road, adjoining to the 
sites of two buildings supposed to have 
been: Roman villas, in one of which a tes- 
sellated pavementexists. The recent dis- 
covery comprised about forty coins of the 
Lower Empire, as stated by Mr. Hassell 
of Littleton, who has carefully investi- 
gated the Roman remains in the. neigh- 
bourhood of Somerton; he also observed 
that the name Willem (val/um) had pre- 
viously led him to make excavations near 
the spot where the coins were found, and 
many traces of ancient occupation were 
brought to light. In the Comb under 
Snap Hill, near to the place where these 
pieces were found, three stone cists were 
recently found containing skeletons in 
perfect preservation. They had been in- 
closed with thin and rough slabs of the 
lias stone of the neighbouring hill, placed 
around them in an irregular manner. 
One skeleton only lay east and west, and 
no coins or other remains were found. 

Mr. Dickinson sent also, for the inspec- 
tion of the Committee, the brass matrix 
of asingular personal. seal. It is of the 
pointed-oval form, measuring two inches 
and seven-tenths by one inch and seven- 
tenths; it exhibits figures of the Virgin 
and Child, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
St. Edmund, who bears an arrow in his 
left hand. Beneath is seen an ecclesiastic 
kneeling in supplication. The following 
legend runs round the verge, presenting a 
singular example of the combined use of 
Latin and English words—rEDMVNDI‘THO- 
ME * PRECE * MATRIS * CHILD * LOKE TO 
ME. ‘The date of this seal appears to be 
about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. 


The Rev, Thomas Mozley, Rector of 
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Cholderton, Wiltshire, exhibited, through 
the Rev. J. B. Deane, the brass matrix of 
a seal, found, five years since, in a field 
between the two parishes of Cholderton 
and Newton Toney, on the borders of 
Hampshire, forty or fifty miles from Chi- 
chester.. The adjoining parish of Amport, 
Hants, is a living belonging to-the Chapter 
of Chichester. The seal, which appears 
by the legend to have belonged to the sub- 
dean of Chichester, represents an eccle- 
siastic praying to St. Peter, the patron 
saint of Chichester cathedral. The most 
populous purish in Chichester, in which 
also the close is situated, is the parish of 
“‘St. Peter the Great, or the sub-dean- 
ery.’’ Itis a vicarage, of which the sub- 
dean is vicar. The matrix measures one 
inch and a quarter by eight-tenths. 

Mr. Charles W. Goodwin, fellow of 
Catharine hall, Cambridge, communicated 
sketches of two coffin slabs, ornamented 
with highly decorated crosses flory, which 
were disinterred, a few years since, from 
beneath the flooring of the church of 
Llandudno, on the promontory of Orms- 
head, near Conway. They are formed of 
blue stone, apparently a kind of slate, and 
the foliated ornaments, which cover the 
entire surface, are carved in low relief. 
The dimensions of the larger slab are 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. at the head, and 1 ft. Gin. at the 
foot. The other slab measures 5 ft. Gin. 
by I1ft. Sin. at the head, and 1 ft. at 
the foot. Mr. Goodwin stated that as far 
as he could ascertain no coffins were found 
with them, and that he was inclined to 
suppose they had been brought from Gog- 
arth, where the bishops of Bangor had a 
palace, a few miles distant from Orms- 
head. At the time the slabs were found, 
the church of Llandudno was dismantled, 
and a fine screen, which, according to tra- 
dition, had been brought from Gogarth, 
was, as well as the carved roof of the 
chancel, carried away to serve as fuel. 

June 23. Mr. Jonathan Gooding, of 
Southwold, communicated a sketch of the 
basin of an ancient font, formerly in the 
church of Reydon, Suffolk. It is of 
octagonal form; at each angle there is a 
little column, and the sides are perfectly 
plain. The pedestal had been destroyed ; 
and the upper portion had long been used as 
a trough for feeding bullocks. It was re- 
cently purchased by a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, in the hope that it might 
be restored to the church to which it had 
originally belonged, anciently known as 
St. Margaret’s of Rissemere, the mother- 
church of Southwold. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited a drawing from 
a distemper painting recently discovered 
in Croydon church, on the south wall, 
and opposite to the north door, It isa 
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colossal figure of St. Christopher, attired 
in a purplish-coloured tunic and a green 
cloak, the folds of both artistically dis- 
posed. In his hands he bears a knotted 
staff. Further down, as if at a door, isa 
comparatively small figure of the hermit 
friend of St. Christopher, with a large 
flaxen beard, and in a yellow dress, hold- 
ing forth his beacon lantern, of which the 
horn or glass iscoloured quarterly white and 
red. On the left of the saint is a semi- 
circularly-arched and portcullised embat- 
tled gateway, over which, at a quadran- 
gular window in a lofty tower, seemingly 
of brick with stone dressings, are the 
figures of a king and queen. (From this 
it would seem that the pictorial legend 
of St. George had preceded that of St. 
Christopher. Edit. G. M.) 

Mr. Holmes sent for examination fac- 
similes of two singular inscriptions taken 
from portions of a screen, formerly in the 
church of Llanvair-Waterdine, Shrop- 
shropshire, upon which Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick communicated an essay to the Society 
of Antiquaries, Jan. 26, 1843, (see our 
vol. xix. p. 190), suggesting that the 
characters may be regarded as musical 
notes, and that the perpendicular lines 
answer to the bars in music; the whole 
forming, probably, the strain of a chant. 
This explanation has not been thought 
satisfactory by others. The inscriptions 
are engraved in the Archeological Journal, 
ii. 269. 

The Lord Stanley, of Alderley, com- 
municated for the inspection of the Com- 
mittee some Roman coins, found near 
Holyhead, Anglesea. They consisted of 
a small gold medallion of Constantine the 
Great, struck at Treves. Obverse, con- 
STANTINVS MAX. Avé. Reverse, within 
a chaplet of leaves, voris xxx. In the 
exergue, TSE (Treveris signata.) Weight, 
83 gr. This piece was found in 1825, on 
the Holyhead mountain. There were also 
small brass coins of Valerian, Gallienus, 
Claudius Gothicus, and Posthumus the 
elder, being a portion of a large number 
of coins discovered in 1843, under a large 
stone in a field at Tref Arthur, near Holy- 
head. 

Thé Rev. John Williams, of Nerquis, 
near Mold, reported, that in removing 
the materials of the old church of Llan- 
armon Dyffryn Ceiriog, in Denbighshire, 
preparatory to the erection of a new fa- 
bric, a large quantity of gold and silver 
coins had recently been found, some of 
which were supposed to be of the reign of 
Edward III. Nearly one hundred pieces 
were discovered, chiefly of silver, and they 
remain in the possession of the incum- 
bent, the Rev. D. Davis. 

Dr. Bromet, who, on his departure to 
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the congress of the French Society for the 
Preservation of Historical Monuments, 
held at Lille, had been deputed by the 
Central Committee to submit some in- 
quiries regarding mailed armour, as used 
in Europe during the middle ages, re- 
ported, that the received opinion on the 
Continent appeared to be, that the com- 
mon ring-mail, as it is termed, in describ- 
ing the armour of our earlier effigies, ap- 
parently composed of rings set edgewise 
in parallel rows, is merely a conventional 
mode of representing interlaced mail, 
identical in construction with the chain 
mail hauberks occasionally seen in ar- 
mouries or museums. The President, 
M. de Caumont, announced his intention 
of causing the queries submitted by the 
Central Committee to be inserted in the 
programme of the next General Meeting 
of the French Society. 

The Rev. Richard Lane Freer forwarded 
a note on the sculptures in Brinsop 
church, Herefordshire. The church is 
dedicated to St. George; and a represen- 
tation of the patron saint, engraved in the 
Archeological Journal, p. 271, and closely 
resembling that sculptured at the neigh- 
bouring church of Ruar Dean, engraved 
in our Magazine for May, 1831, vol. 
cr. i. 401, is now built into the north 
wall within the church, opposite the 
south door, having been originally the 
tympanum of a doorway, perhaps of the 
principal entrance. This relievo is 3 ft. 
Gin. high, and 4ft. wide, and is accom- 
panied by the sculptural decorations of 
the arch of a door. They are for the most 
part carved on separate stones, in the 
Norman style, and including two of the 
zodiacal signs, Taurus and Pisces; Sagit- 
tarius occurs in a rude circular arch above 
the north doorway. 

July 7. Captain Stanley, R.N., for- 
warded, by Mr. Way, a drawing of a font 
discovered in the sea, near the mouth of 
the Orwell; and a sketch of the gateway 
of Erwarton Hall, Suffolk, about to be 
demolished. 

Mr. Ferrey read a letter from the Rev. 
R. G. Boodle, Vicar of Compton Dando, 
respecting a Roman altar discovered in 
that parish. Mr. Boodle supposes it to 
have been dedicated to Peace, one of the 
figures on it being that of Hercules Paci- 
ficator, and the other Apollo. The 
Wans-dike runs through the parish, and 
part of it is very distinct about a quarter 
of a mile from the church. 

Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Acton, exhi- 
bited a lease under the common seal of the 
priory of Montacute in Somersetshire, 
dated 16th January, 1507. The name of 


the prior in this deed is John Water, 
erroneously called Watts by Collinson, 


[ Jan. 


Hist. of Somerset, vol. iii. p. 213. The 
seal, representing the Virgin between St. 
Paul and St. Peter, is engraved in the 
Arch, Journal, p. 272. 

The Rev. Arthur Hussey, of Rotting- 
dean, communicated a note on some earth- 
works at Clifton, in which tracesof masonry 
are discernible. ‘‘Upon the cliff on the 
southern side of the Avon, just below the 
Hot Well, is an ancient camp, inclosing a 
considerable space, and defended on the 
most accessible side by a triple intrench- 
ment, of which the inner one certainly was 
formed of masonry, and its remains even 
now are unusually high. The mortar ap- 
pears to have been used hot, in a very liquid 
state, and, in the several spots which I 
examined, contains no particles of pounded 
brick. On the eastern (or south-eastern) 
side, which was not difficult to approach, 
the fortification seems to have been slight. 
The road from the proposed suspension 
bridge over the Avon, if executed, will be 
carried directly through these remains.”’ 





With regard to the more recent pro- 
ceedings of the Archeological Institute, 
we are happy to find that the library 
at the apartments of the Institute, No. 
12, Haymarket, has been enriched 
by numerous donations, among which 
may be mentioned a complete set of the 
publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, presented by that body. The 
next annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute is announced to be held at York, 
in the month of July, or early in August, 
1846. The Archbishop has graciously 
permitted that the meeting of the society 
should take place under his patronage. 
Earl Fitzwilliam will preside ; the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord Prudhoe, and Lord Mor- 
peth will give their sanction to the meeting 
as Vice-Presidents. At recent meetings 
of the City Council, and the Council of 
the York Philosophical Society, resolu- 
tions were carried expressing cordial dis- 
position to give a hearty welcome to the 
Institute. The Roman remains in York- 
shire, and the parts adjoining thereto, will 
form an especial subject for investigation ; 
and it may be anticipated that a large 
assemblage of antiquities will be brought 
together on this occasion, forming, in ad- 
dition to the valuable museum already 
existing at York under the care of Mr. 
Wellbeloved, the learned author of a Trea- 
tise on the Roman Remains discovered in 
York, a most important source of instruc- 
tion and gratification to those antiquaries 
who may visit York on this occasion. We 
have noticed in a former page the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have determined to esta- 
blish forthwith a department of National 
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Antiquities on a suitable scale; and we 
are assured that the interest which was 
excited by the collection formed under the 
auspices of the Archeological Institute at 
Winchester, has produced no slight effect 
in bringing about this arrangement, so long 
much desired as an addition to our great 
national repository, in which objects, 


either British, discovered in our country, , 


or connected with its history, seemed 
wholly to have been overlooked. The 
Committee of the Institute proposes to 
form collections for the benefit of the 
members of the society, with a library, 
and other means of giving greater ef- 
fect to their proceedings; and the after- 
noon conversaziones which are announ- 
ced will not fail to afford to the lovers 
of antiquity an occasion for agreeable 
intercourse. These meetings will take 
place at the apartments of the Institute, 
at four o’clock, twice in the month: it is 
proposed that each member of the com- 
mittee, or local secretary of the Institute, 
should be entitled to introduce two friends, 
and the proceedings are to consist of ex- 
hibitions, with discussion on objects of 
antiquarian interest, and the numerous 
communications which are made to the 
committee from all parts of the kingdom, 
will afford abundant subject-matter for 
instructive and agreeable conversation 
amongst those who may be disposed to 
take part in these meetings, in a manner 
often desired but never hitherto at- 
tempted at the meetings of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

We cannot conclude without noticing 
with much satisfaction the good under- 
standing which appears to subsist between 
the Archeological Institute and the Pa- 
rent Society at Somerset House, the lat- 
ter having at its recent meetings been sup- 
plied both with papers and exhibited an- 
tiquities, which have been brought forward 
by the more active energies of the new 
institution. This is the best proof that 
can be given that the objects of the Institute 
are not in rivalry, but in aid, of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 





ROMAN VILLA AT WHEATLEY. 

At a recent meeting of the Oxford Ar- 
chitectural Society, Dr. Buckland gave 
an account of the remains of a Roman 
villa, recently discovered at Wheatley, five 
miles north-east of Oxford. They were 
first found by the workmen of Mr. Orp- 
wood, the occupier of the land, while 
digging for stones; by the attention of 
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Mr. Saunders, schoolmaster at Wheatley, 
many remains had been preserved from 
destruction. Dr. Buckland had obtained 
leave of the proprietor, Mr. Grove, of 
Ferns, Dorset, to preserve them by erect- 
ing a building to shelter them from the 
weather and secure them from injury. 
The remains consisted of a sudatorium 
and bath, with boiler, prefurnium, and 
pillars of the hypocaust, in good preser- 
vation. Drawings by Mr. Derrick were 
exhibited, which showed the relative po- 
sition and the condition of the different 
parts. There were appearances which in- 
dicated that the villa itself had been de- 
stroyed by fire. Among the rubbish were 
found a fragment of a grinding-stone, 
some pieces of lava from the quarries of 
Andernack, which had been brought over 
for mill-stones. Dr. Buckland has frag- 
ments of pumice from a Roman camp, at 
Purton, near Swindon. Among the bricks 
of the pillars under the hypocaust, one 
was found with the impression of a sheep’s 
foot, another with the marks of a boy’s 
finger, presenting a curious illustration of 
the impression of reptiles’ feet on the new 
red sandstone, &c. The tiles from the 
flues presented on their outside many 
curious marks or scratches of a dentated 
tool, which varied with the caprice of the 
maker; their use was to ensure the ad- 
hesion of the mortar. A direct confirma. 
tion of the hypothesis advaneed by Dr. 
Buckland with respect to the use of cer- 
tain large flat marginated tiles found in 
the Roman remains near Weymouth, in 
1844, was obtained in this villa. Some 
of the smaller walls were built upon a 
base of large tiles turned up at their 
edges, and flat fantail shaped. These 
tiles being broadest at one end, and being 
laid on the ground parallel and contiguous 
to one another, formed a secure founda- 
tion for narrow walls. The edges were 
turned up to secure the mortar in its 
place while wet. Fragments of pottery, 
of Roman glass becoming opalescent, re- 
mains of iron utensils, among which was 
a small turning tool, had been found by 
Mr. Saunders ; also many bones of oxen, 
sheep, deer, with bones and tusks of hogs. 
Many shells of oysters were discovered, 
showing, as in other cases, that the Ro- 
mans used them extensively for food. A 
large number of the shells of the common 
garden-snail was also found. These pro- 
bably were eaten by the Romans, who 
considered the snail a great delicacy. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


The affairs of the Punjaub are hastening 
to acrisis. Juwahir Singh was shot by 
the soldiery in September, in revenge for 
the death of Pashora Singh, whom he had 
previously caused to be assassinated. Af- 
fairs were afterwards continued in the 
hands of the Queen-Mother. The bodies 
of Juhawir Singh and of two fellow-suf- 
ferers were publicly burnt in the Budamee 
Garden on the 22d, four women being 
also burnt at the same time. It was sup- 
posed that the younger brother of the late 
Sirdar Heera Singh would be elevated to 
the post of Wuzeer. The Governor-Ge- 
neral was advancing with great celerity to 
meet the Commander-in-Chief, to ar- 
range with him the course which it would 
be necessary to adopt, and it was gene- 
rally supposed that the British troops 
would pass the frontier, and take up their 
position within the Punjaub territory. 

Serampore was surrendered to the Bri- 
tish authorities, by direction of the Danish 
Government, on the 9th of October. 

A fearful fire took place in Bombay on 
the first night of the Dowallee (Lamp 
Festival) of the natives.” It took its ori- 
gin from fire-works in a shop where a 
quantity of powder was stored. Having 
destroyed near 200 houses of various de- 
scriptions, it was stopped by the energy 
and activity of the Europeans. Fifteen 
persons lost their lives. 


CEYLON. 


An ordinance passed by the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon, in the month of De- 
cember 1844, to provide for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in Ceylon, has been con- 
firmed and allowed by the Queen. Slavery 
is now completely banished from the do- 
minions of England. 


BORNEO. 


The Borneo pirates have been signally 
chastised by the squadron under the com. 
mand of Rear-Admiral Sir T. Cochrane- 
The attack was made on Maluda, which 
was defended by two stockaded forts, 
and by a heavy boom lashed by chains 
across the river. The crew of 24 boats 
speedily demolished the boom, after which 
every thing was carried in the most gallant 
style. Seven of the English were killed, 
and fourteen wounded. 


TURKEY. 


One half of the town of the Dardanelles 
has been destroyed by fire. On the 25th 
October the fire commenced in the Greek 
quarter, a gale of wind from the north- 
east blowing at the time, and was not 
subdued until half-past two a.m. on the 
27th, having lasted 39 hours. The whole 
of the Greek and Jewish quarters, with 
the exception of about 40 houses, one- 
half of the Armenian quarter, about 100 
Turkish houses, 3 mosques, a synagogue, 
100 shops, and a large bath, have fallen a 
prey to the flames. At least 600 houses 
have been destroyed, and, as in many of 
them four to five families lived together, 
there are about 1,200 families without a 
home. 


MEXICO, 


The Mexican Government has agreed 
to receive a Minister of the United States, 
and to negotiate for frontiers and the set- 
tlement of claims. The American fleet 
left Vera Cruz at the first step of *the 
arrangement. The city of Mexico was 
tranquil, though reports of Federalist con- 
spiracies were frequent. The financial 
state of the country is deplorable. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The last month has been the era of a 
‘¢ ministerial crisis,”’ the origin and history 
of which has been more than usually mys- 
terious ; but the most prominent ascer- 
tained facts are as follows :—On the 22d 
of Nov. Lord John Russell addressed a 
letter _ constituents, the electors of 


the city of London, stating that in the 
course of twenty years his views on the 
Corn Laws had undergone a great altera- 
tion, and that he was now of opinion “ that 
we ought to abstain from all interference 
with the price of food.’’ On the 24th 
Nov. Lord Morpeth sent in his adhesion 
to the Corn-law League, with a contribu- 
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tion of 5/., which Mr. Cobden declared 
at a meeting on the next day was worth 
any 5000/. that had previously been con- 
tributed. These demonstrations having 
increased the popular sensations on the 
subject of the corn-laws, on the 4th Dec. 
the Times newspaper suddenly announced 
that, ‘* The decision of the Cabinet is no 
longer a secret. Parliament, it is confi- 
dently reported, is to be summoned for 
the first week in January; and the royal 
speech will, it is added, recommend an 
immediateconsideration of the Corn-Laws, 
preparatory to their total repeal. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in one House, and the Duke of 
Wellington in the other, will, we are told, 
be prepared to give immediate effect to the 
recommendation thus conveyed.’’ The 
amount of truth in this announcement has 
ever since been the topic of debate. It 
was sufficient, however, to shake the stabi- 
lity of the ministry in the estimation of 
the public, and it soon became evident 
that there had been moreover a want of 
unanimity in its counsels. On Monday, 
Dec. 8, the cabinet assembled at the Fo- 
reign Office, and rumours of a resignation 
were immediately current. On Wednes- 
day the Queen held a council at Osborne 
House, in the Isle of Wight; and on the 
next day (Dec. 11) Lord John Russell 
attended her Majesty’s summons at the 
same place, and was commissioned to form 
a ministry. Several days were spent in 
his Lordship’s efforts to accomplish this 
undertaking, and it was generally under- 
stood that the new cabinet would be en- 
tirely formed of the statesmen who were 
members of the late Whig administration ; 
when at length, on the 23d Dec., it be- 
came evident that his Lordship had been 
unsuccessful, some difficulty, it is under- 
stood, having arisea in the attempt to 
induce Earl Grey to act with Lord Pal- 
merston. In consequence, Sir Robert Peel 
remains in power. 

Oct. 24. The new Exchequer Offices 
in Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, were 
opened for the first time. The Masters 
of the Exchequer assembled, and some of 
the other officers transacted business. 
The offices are very spacious, and better 
adapted for business than the old offices 
in the Old-square. The Rule-office is 
removed from Symond’s Inn to the base- 
ment of the new establishment. 

The Seal-office of the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, in Inner Tem- 
ple-lane, has been closed under the autho- 
rity of an act passed in the last sessions 
(8 and 9 Victoria, c. 34). It appears by 
the recital that the office of Receiver- 
General and Controller of the Seal 
of the Courts of King’s Bench’ and 
Common Pleas was granted in the reign 
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of Charles II. to the Earl of Euston, 
afterwards Duke of Grafton, and to his 
heirs, and that Government have agreed 
to purchase the offices from the present 
Duke of Grafton in pursuance of a treaty 
with the late Duke. The offices of Re- 
ceiver-General and Controller of the Seal 
of the two courts ceased and determined 
on the 3lst Dec., on payment of an an- 
nuity to the Duke and to those entitled 
thereto after him of 843/., and of 300/. a 
year to his deputy, out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The writs issued out of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas will 
henceforward be sealed at their own offices, 
in the same manner as they are sealed in 
the Court of Exchequer. 

Nov. 25. <A large assemblage, princi- 
pally consisting of the members of families 
connected with the Nonconforming in- 
terest, met, at Stoke Newington, for the 
‘* recognition” of a monument which has 
been erected to the memory of Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in the Abney Park Cemetery— 
now formed in the grounds of the mansion 
where the Doctor’s intended visit of a 
week to Sir Thomas Abney, in 1712, was 
prolonged into one of thirty-six years— 
the scene of his literary labours and of his 
death. To this monument its sculptor, 
Mr. Baily, has been a liberal contributor, 
having given the greater part of his work 
for nothing. It stands near the centre of 
the burial-ground ; and consists of a full- 
length figure of the Doctor, in his ecclesi- 
astical costume,—standing nine feet in 
height, upon a pedestal of plain workman- 
ship thirteen feet high and six square. 
The work is in Portland stone; and on its 
south-western side is the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ In memory of Isaac Watts, 
D.D. In testimony of the high and last- 
ing esteem in which his character and 
writings were held in the great Christian 
community by whom the English language 
is spoken. Of his Psalms and Hymns it 
may be predicted, in his own words :— 


Ages unborn will make his songs 
The joy and labour of their tongues. 


He was born at Southampton, July 17, 
1674; and died November 25, 1748, after 
a residence of thirty-six years in the man- 
sion of Sir Thomas Abney, Bart., then 
standing on these grounds. Erected by 
public subscription. E. H. Baily, R.A.” 

Dec. 11. The highest tide known for 
the last 25 years occurred, attended with 
a large destruction of property on the 
Thames. At Lambeth the water ran under 
the gates of the Archbishop’s Palace, and 
overflowed the gardens. Much damage 
was done at Vauxhall, Battersea, Wands- 
worth, Putney, Fulham, and Richmond. 
At Greenwich — the whole of the 
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wharf frontage was two feet under water, 
and the warehouses along shore inun- 
dated ; at Rotherhithe and Bermondsey a 
great quantity of corn was spoiled in the 
granaries. On the Medway the High- 
street of Strood, and a great part of the 
neighbourhood, was under water. 


CHESHIRE, 


Two new churches have been conse- 
crated in the diocese of Chester, one at 
Mossley, near Congleton, and the other 
in the parish of Astbury. These churches 
have been built through the liberality of 
Randle Wilbraham, jun. esq. the Rev. 
Willoughby Crewe, and the Rev. James 
Brierly ; the latter gentleman giving 10007. 
and Mr. Crewe providing the remainder 
of the endowment for Crossley Church. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
The Incumbent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Barnstaple, the Rev. James 


Pycroft, has presented to the building 
committee 420/., the amount of Messrs. 
Rowe and Gribble’s tender for erecting 
the tower and spire. The completion of 
the most decorative and characteristic 
feature of the building is thus at once 
secured, and a very striking public orna- 
ment will at the same time be added to 
the town. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


In consequence of the report made by 
the Commissioners for inquiring into 
Charitable Bequests, an investigation has 
been for some time before the Master, 
touching the funds belonging to the Min- 
ster and parish of Wimborne, Dorset. 
The decree of the Court has just been 
issued, and, amongst other particulars, it 
is ordered, that there shall be three full 
services on the Lord’s day in the Minster, 
and two in the chapelry of Holt. And, 
in addition to the daily service now held 
in the Minster, there is to be a sermon 
preached on Thursday evenings. The 
stipend of each of the three canons or 
ministers is to be augmented to 250/. per 
annum, with a proportionate increase in 
the salaries of the organist, lay vicars, 
choristers, &c. ‘The Grammar-school is 
also to be rebuilt, and a head-master and 
competent assistants to be be appointed. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Oct. 23. The church of Beverstone 
was re-opened, having been rebuilt by Mr. 
Vulliamy, of London, at the sole expense 
of R. S. Holford, esq. 

Nov. 27. St. Mary de Crypt Church, 
Gloucester, was reopened with great pomp. 
Upwards of 70 clergymen walked in pro- 
cession from the Town House to the 
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church amidst a crowd of citizens. Dr. 
Hook, of Leeds, preached in the forenoon 
(collection towards the restoration, 1127.) ; 
and Archdeacon Thorpe, in the evening 
(207.). 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Oct. 28. The new church of the Holy 
Trinity at Ryde was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. The church con- 
sists of a nave and side aisles, angular 
apsis, tower at the west end, porch in the 
second bay of the north-aisle, and circular 
vestry in the angle of the apsidal chancel 
and south aisle. The style is early- 
English; the side windows double lan- 
cets, single ones in the apsis, double light 
ones at the ends of the aisles, and a 
triplet in the tower : the whole of beauti- 
ful proportions. There are three roofs of 
a lofty pitch. The chancel windows are 
of rich painted glass, by Wailes, the gift 
of a lady. The font, which is of highly- 
wrought workmanship, is a thank-offering 
to God by a family in the neighbourhood, 
‘for late mercies vouchsafed to them.’’ 
The claims of the poor are fully recognised 
in this edifice, 500 free seats, with backs 
and kneeling-boards, occupying the whole 
centre of the building. The design was 
furnished by Mr. Thomas Hellyer, archi- 
tect, of Ryde, and the cost, including the 
tower and spire, which, when completed, 
will rise to a height of 130 feet, exceeds 
5,0002. 

At a special meeting of shareholders in 
the Andover Canal, held at the White 
Hart, Andover, it has been agreed that the 
offer made by the Manchester and South- 
ampton Railway Company, to give 
30,0002. for the said canal, should be 
accepted. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Oct. St. Martin’s Church, at Here- 
Jord, was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
diocese. The interior, with the exception 
of a few pews near the altar, is fitted up 
with open seats, after the manner of old 
ecclesiastical edifices. The altar is sup- 
plied with a massive table antiquely carved, 
and stalls to correspond, the gift of the 
vicar, the Rev. Dr. Symons, and is adorned 
by a painting, in fresco, of the Saviour, 
by Mr. Charles Lucy, of Hereford. The 
pulpit, in character with the prevailing de- 
sign, rises from the foot of the steps 
leading to the altar on the north, and the 
desk is situated on the south side of the 
chancel. The organ was built by Messrs. 
Greenwood, of Leeds, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Wesley, the late 
organist of the cathedral. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Nov. 13. The Bishop of London con- 
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secrated the new church at Chorley Wood. 
It is a small structure, built of faced flint, 
with stone dressings, in the style of the 
thirteenth century, to accommodate 300 
persons. It consists of a nave and chan- 
cel, the former of which is completely 
filled with open benches ; the effect of the 
latter, although devoid of ornament, is 
artistical. Over the communion table is 
a three-light window, the head formed 
with three circles filled in with painted 
glass ; on scrolls are the following texts :— 
‘*In the beginning was the Word; and 
the Word was with God ; and the Word 
was God.’”’ The lower portion has a bor- 
der of vine leaves round each light. The 
tower is at the west end of the nave, 
through which is an entrance to the 
church ; over this isasmall gallery. There 
is another entrance with a plain porch on 
the south side of the nave; on the oppo- 
site side is the vestry room. The pulpit, 
reading desk, and communion rail are of 
good workmanship, in foreign cedar, the 
wood having been presented to the build- 
ing by a gentleman residing in India. The 
font is of good design, in keeping with 
the building. The windows, with the ex- 
ception of those looking east and west, are 
of two lights, lancet-headed. The tower 
is finished with a pyramidal roof, covered 
with slate, as are the other roofs of the 
building. 
LANCASHIRE. 


Mr. Yates, of Liverpool, has given 
50,0007. for the establishment of public 
parks in that town. When he appeared 
at the anti-corn-law meeting, he was re- 
ceived with vollies of cheers. 

The Moral and Industrial Training 
Schools now nearly completed at Swinton, 
for the education of the pauper children of 
Manchester, are fitted up with every conve- 
nience requisite for teaching various trades 
and occupations. The building forms a 
quadrangle, covering, independently of 
the garden, four acres of ground, the 
principal front being 460 feet in length. 
The arrangements comprise school and 
class-rooms for boys, girls, and infants ; 
work-rooms, sick and fever wards, a 
dining-room, which serves also for a 
chapel, domestic offices, a surgery, lava- 
tories, and masters’ rooms. The design 
was by Messrs. Tattersall and Dickson, 
the superintendence and completion of the 
building being mainly due to the latter. 
It is in the Elizabethan style, the mate- 
rials being red brick with stone dress- 
ings, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has con- 
secrated a new church and burial-ground 
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at Thorpe Acre, in the parish of Dishley, 
near Loughborough. The church has 
been built and endowed by the contribu- 
tions of the clergy and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Amongst the more liberal 
contributors are, Miss Tate, of Burley 
Hall, near Loughborough, 1,050/. and 
Edward Dawson, esq. 500/. The Rev. 
John Bridges Ottley, M.A. late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, is appointed to 
the ministry of the new church. His 
lordship also consecrated a piece of land 
for an additional burial ground at Melton 
Mowbray. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Norton Hall, the Earl of Ripon’s man- 
sion in this county, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1834, has been rebuilt, and is 
now nearly completed. The first stone was 
laid by Viscount Goderich on the 25th Oct. 
1841, with some ceremony. Mr. Shear- 
burn, of Dorking, is the architect. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nov. 21. A new church at Bloomsgrove, 
in the parish of Radford, near Nottingham, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
This populous district has long been in 
a neglected condition, there being only 
one church capable of affording accom- 
modation for 800 persons, the parish 
having in it no less than 10,000 souls. 
The church, though plain in external ap- 
pearance, contains free sittings for 1000 
worshippers. Anincumbent, the Rev. W. 
Chilton, and a curate, have been appointed. 
An admirable sermon was preached by the 
bishop, and the sum of 1502. collected 
towards erecting a parsonage-house and 
schools. 


SUFFOLK. 


The North Cove Hall estate, on the 
high road from Beccles to Lowestoft, con~ 
sisting of a mansion and several farms, 
comprising about 290 acres of land, has 
been disposed of to the Rev. Thomas Farr, 
for 40,050/. by private contract. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Oct. 30. The new church at Woodford 
All Saints, near Salisbury, was consecrated 
by the bishop of the diocese. The old 
church of Woodford All Saints was in a 
very dilapidated condition. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to take the whole 
down, with the exception of the tower, 
which is of a more recent date ; and a new 
and beautiful fabric, cruciform, and in the 
early-English style, has been erected under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Wyatt 
and Brandon. It will accommodate 300 


persons, 
Nov. 25. The church of Monkton 
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Deverill was re-opened for divine service, 
after having been closed for some time. 
The church was in a state of such extreme 
dilapidation, that scarcely could the 
parishioners meet together in safety from 
the dangerous condition of the aisles and 
roof. The trustees of the Marquess of 
Bath, to whom the larger part of the 
parish belongs, have contributed 400/. 
towards the repairs; and the occupiers 
cheerfully passed a church-rate of about 
1187. which nearly covered the remaining 
expenses. The old building was levelled 
to the ground, with the exception of the 
tower, and rebuilt from the designs of the 
diocesan architect, Thomas Wyatt, esq. 
It is built in the plain perpendicular style ; 
the eastern window alone having any 
peculiar tracery. The roof is of open 
timber, stained to imitate oak. The sit- 
tings are open, with square stall heads. 
The eastern window is of stained glass, by 
Millar, and the gift of the rector, the Rev. 
Lord Charles Thynne. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Oct. 28. The consecration of the new 
church of St. Saviour, at Leeds, took 
place, on which occasion about 300 
clergymen were present. The church was 
built at the expense of the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey, 20,000/. having been expended in 
its erection. At the special request of the 
founder of the church, all the offerings 
made on the occasion of its consecration 
will be applied to the building of an ad- 
ditional church or chapel in Leeds. The 
offertory on the first day amounted to 
upwards of 1,000/. including a bank-note 
for 500/. In the evening Dr. Pusey 
preached in the church to a crowded 
congregation ; and religious services took 
place during the succeeding seven days. 
The architecture of the church is de- 
scribed in another part of our present 
Magazine. 

Nov. 4. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated Meltham church, which will be 
a lasting memorial of the care felt for their 
poorer neighbours by one family who 
have attained riches by the prosecution of 
manufactures. About eight years ago the 
late James Brook, esq. of Boston, erected, 
near Meltham Hall, a building containing 
a school room, chapel, and residence 
house, at a cost of about 4000/. For 
several reasons, it has been deemed neces- 
sary to erect a separate church; and the 
benevolent founder of the original struc- 
ture therefore ordered such a church to be 
built, principally from theold materials, but 
at an additional expense to himself of above 
20007. His son, W. L. Brook, esq. gave 
the site of the church and grave-yard}; and 
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provided an endowment and repair fund 
in conjunction with his brother C. Brook, 
jun. esq. The latter (with the aid only of 
a grant from the National Society) has 
also erected commodious and beautiful 
school-rooms and master’s-house, and 
purposes to complete what has already been 
done by the erection of a parsonage-house. 
The church contains accommodation for 
400 adults and 250 children. The 
chancel is wainscoted with old carved oak, 
and paved with encaustic tiles; and un- 
derneath are vaults for the families of the 
Brooks. All the seats in the church have 
low backs and doors, and are provided 
with book-boards and kneeling-boards. 
About one-third of the seats are free, and 
there is a small organ, built by Mr. Ward, 
of York, in the west gallery. A district 
containing a population of about 1200, 
almost entirely connected with the manu- 
factories of the Messrs. Brook, is ex- 
pected to be assigned to the church. 

Nov. 5. The Lord Bishop consecrated 
Milns-bridge church. The ground (an 
acre in extent) was given by Sir Joseph 
Ratcliffe, Bart. of Rudding Park, and the 
cost of the church (2500/.) has been de- 
frayed (with the exception of 550/. obtained 
from the Church Societies) by the Armit- 
age family, one member of which (Miss 
Armitage, of Honley,) subscribed 1000/7. 
A district, containing 2300 souls, has been 
appointed to the church, and the Rev. J. 
Richardson, B.A. is the first incumbent. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Luke the Evangelist, is a beautiful Nor- 
man structure, and contains 602 sittings, 
of which 302 are free. 

The next day the Bishop consecrated 
the new church recently erected in the 
thriving village of Robert Town. Andon 
Friday, Nov. 7, the elegant church at Gar- 
forth. This church is uniform ; and the 
tower is surmounted by a spire. The 
Misses Gascoigne presented a stained 
glass window; and the whole of the 
other windows are glazed with an amber- 
tinted glass. The sittings, 500 in number, 
are all open; and the font, pulpit, and 
reading-desk are of Huddle-stone. 


SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 21. The Glasgow Theatre, on 
the Public Green, with all its valuable 
scenery, internal decorations, and other 
theatrical appurtenances, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, with the exception of the 
outer walls. It had been recently erected 
by Mr. Anderson, the well-known ‘ Wi- 
zard of the North,’”’ and is said to have 
cost upwards of 7,000/. Mr. Anderson 


values the wardrobe, machinery, &c, de- 
stroyed, at 3,000/ 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov.10. Royal Sussex Regiment of Militia, 

Major John Paine to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

ov. 12. Humphrey-Smith Dazley, of Little 
Bardfield, Essex, and of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. in compliance with the will of 
the late Humphrey Smith, of Little Bardfield, 
esq. to take and use the surname of Smith, in 
addition to and after Dazley, and bear the 
arms of Smith. 

Nov. 25. James Finn, esq. to be Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Jerusalem.—10th Foot, Major 
C. L. Strickland to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
W.H. Goode to be Major.—45th Foot, Capt. 
Henry Cooper to be Major.—55th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Warren to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major H.C. B. Daubeney to be Major. 

Nov. 26. Northamptonshire Militia, rd 
Ey! to be Major.—Wm. George Campbell, 
of the Inner Temple, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to be one of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 

Nov. 28. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. F. H. G. Seymour to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Staff, Major G. C. Mundy, to 
be Deputy Adjutant-gen. to the troops serving 
in New South Wales, with the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. R. Younghusband, 
Grenadier Guards, to be Major in the Army. 

Dec. 5. John Higgins, esq. to be an Assist- 
ant Inclosure Commissioner. 

Dec. 8. Lord Polwarth to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Selkirk. 
—In approbation of the gallant destruction 
of the Borneo Fang in Malloodoo Bay :— 
Acting Capt. Henry Lyster, her ros oe 
ship Agincourt, to be confirmed ; Commander 
E. G. Fanshawe, her Majesty’s sloop Cruiser, 
to be Captain; Lieut. G. Morritt, her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Vestal, to be Commander ; Acting 
Lieut. M. Lowther, Her Majesty’s ship Agin- 
court, to be confirmed ; C. Nolloth, Mate, her 
Majesty’s ship Dedalus, to be Lieutenant; P. 
W. May, Mate, her Majesty’s ship Agincourt, 
to be Lieutenant. 

Dec, 10. James Forbes, esq. British Pro- 
Consul at St. Jago de Cuba, to be Her Majesty’s 
Consul at that port.—Sir George Jackson, 
K.C.H. to be Commissioner on the part of Her 
Majesty in the Mixed British and Portuguese 
Commission, at Loanda, in the province of 
Angola, for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Dec. 11. ‘Thomas Fisher, of Standfield, 
near Liverpool, merchant, only son of Wilson 
Fisher, of Keekle, Cumberland, merchant, in 
compliance with a condition in the last will 
and testament of his maternal uncle, Thomas 
Brocklebank, to take and use the surname of 
Brocklebank instead of Fisher, and to take 
the arms of Brocklebank.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Dec. 12. William Burge, esq. Q. C., to be 
one of the Commissioners of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, to act in the prosecution of 
Fiats in Bankruptcy in the country.—The 
Earl of Dalhousie to be Clerk of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Registers and Rolls in Scotland.— 
Alexander Pringle, esq. to be Clerk and Keeper 
of the General Register for Seasines in Scot- 
land, and of the particular Register of Rever- 
sions and Seasines within the shires of Edin- 
burgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, and Bathgate. 

Dec. 16. 8th Foot, Major H. W. Hartley to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—25th Foot, oq od H. F. 
Strange, from the 26th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Major W. J. D’Urban, who exchanges,— 


Brevet Capt. A. W. Wynne, of the 2d Foot, 
to be Major in the Army. 
| Dec.18. Colonel the Hon. Sir E. Cust, K.C.H. 
to be Her Majesty’s Assistant Master of the 
Ceremonies.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Cornwall to be 
Her Majesty’s Marshal of the Ceremonies.— 
William Carter Hoffmeister, esq. Doctor of 
Medicine, and William Cass, esq, surgeon, to 
be Apothecaries in Ordinary to Her ajesty, 
in the Isle of Wight; Alexander Nasmyth, 
esq. to be Surgeon Dentist in Ordinary to Her 
= 
ec. 19. Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. the Hon. P. A. E. Freke to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.— 48th Foot, brevet Major Rob. 
Cole to be Major.—Staff, Major W. A. M‘Cle- 
verty, 48th Foot, to be Deputy Quartermaster- 
gen. to the Forces in New Zealand, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 2. The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn 
to be one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, 

Dec, 22. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major W. E. Lock to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 23. The Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone to be one of Her Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Woodstock.—Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Commander.—H. C. Harston. 

Appointments.—Captains, H. B. Martin, to 
the Grampus; W. Ramsay, to the Terrible; 
G. R. Lambert to the Endymion; T. Hen- 
derson, to the Sampson steam frigate.— 
Commanders, J. R. Dacres, to the Nimrod ; 
J.C, Caffin, to the Scourge. 


EccLrestAsStTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Venble. W. R. Lyall, to be Dean of Canterbury. 
Rey. John Peel, to be Dean of Worcester. 
Key. B. Harrison, to be Archdeacon of Maid- 


stone. 

Rev. A. Grant, to be an hon. Preb. of St. 
Paul’s. 

Hon. and Rev. R. B. Howe, to be an hon. 
Canon of Worcester. 

Rev. E. R. Mantell, to be an hon. Canon of 
Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Philpott, to be a Canon of Norwich. 

Rev. T. Stacy, to be a Canon of Llandaff. 

Hon. and Rev. Lord Charles Thynne, to be a 
Canon of Canterbury. 

Rev. W. Battersby, St. Jude P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. R. Bowden, Stoke St. Gabriel V. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Browne, Flempton-cum-Hengrave R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Browne, Sydling V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Buller, Bridestowe with Sowton R. 


evon. 

Rev. J. C. Burnett, North Curry with West 
Hatch V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Campbell, Ballycon P.C. Ireland. 

Rev. G. Carden, new Church of St. Paul’s 
Kingsclere, Woodlands, P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. E. Carlyon, Lamerton V. Devon. 

Rev. F. Carlyon, Mevagissey V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. O. Clark, Beltingham and Greenhead 
P.C, Northumberland, 
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Rev. P. C, Claughton, Elton R. Hants. 

Rev. J. F. Coates, Langho P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. W. B. Colbeck, Fressingfield V. and With- 
ersdale R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Connor, Knossington R. Leic. 

Rey. — Courtenay, Magheragall V. Ireland. 

Rey. E. Daubeny, Poulton P.C, Wilts. 

Rev. A. G. Davis, St. James’s, Dudley, P.C. 
Worces. 

Rey. F. Day, Benefield R. co. North’pton. 

Rev. D. Evans, Llangefelach V. Glam. 

Rev. R. H. Fielden, Staplegrove R. Som. 

Rev. J. Gibson, Enham R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Goodwin, Great Abington V. Camb. 

Rev. H. Green, Hambledon V. Rutland. 

Rev. P. Gunning, Inwardleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Herving, Rochford V. Heref. 

Rev. J. W. Hick, Byers’ Green P.C. Durham. 

Rev. W. M. Hoblyn, Clipsham R. Rutl. 

Rev. W. Hodgson, new District Church of St. 
Peter, Cheltenham. 

Rey. _G. Hodson, St. Andrew’s R. Worcester. 

Rey. J. Isaacson, Elvedon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. E. Jackson, Leigh Delamere R. Wilts. 

Rev. F. J. James, new District Church of 
Southwick, Durham 

Rev. J. Ketley, Berkeley Chapel, London 

Rev, T. R. Kewley, Timpley P. C. Kidder- 
minster. 

Rey. J. Lander, Donnington R. Heref. 

Rev. J. Ley, St. Mary Magdalene V. Oxford. 

Rey. C, A. Moore, Poole Keynes R. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Morgan, Tenbury V. Worc. 

Rey. C. R. Pettat, Deane R. Hants. 

Rev. W. W. Robinson, Christ Church P. C. 
Chelsea. 

Rev. G. Sandbach, Wolferlow V. and Upper 
Sapey R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. A. D. Shafto, Whitworth P.C. Durham. 

Rev. E. C. Sheddens, Clapton R. co. N’ampton. 

Rey. W. R. Thackaray, Hunsdon P.C. Herts. 

Rev. H. Todd, Oscold R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. R. Trye, Great Witcomb R. Glouc. 

Rev. T. Walpole, Alverstoke R. Hants. 

Rey. J. Watson, Holmpton R. and Welbeck V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. D. Williams, Nannerch R. Flintshire. 

Rev. C. E. Wyvili, new District Church, 
South Shields. 

Rey. J. Young, Lindale in Cartmel P.C. Lanc. 





CHAPLAINS. 

Rev. G. A. Denison, to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Ven. Archdeacon Clerke, to the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Rev. A. G. Hildyard, M.A. to Earl Nelson. 

Rev. J. Richardson, LL.B. to the Earl of 
Mornington. 

Rev. C. J. Smith, M.A. to the Bishop of 
Jamaica. 

Rey. R. C. Trench, tothe Bishop of Oxford. 





Civit PReFERMENTS. 
Rev. L. J. Bernays, B.A. to be Head Master 
of the Church of England School, Hackney. 
Mr. Richard Lee tobe Master of Cardigan 
Grammar School 
Rev. G. Mullins, to be Master of the Free 
School at Corsham. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct.7. Trinidad, the wife of Capt. F. A. 
Disney Roebuck, 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
a son and heir.——30. At Heveningham Hall, 
Suffolk, Lady Huntingfield, a son. 

Nov. 10. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Graham, 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a dau. 
——15, At Ayonhurst, Warwicksh, the Hon, 


Births and Marriages. 


[ Jan. 


Mrs. Woodmass, a son.——16. At Sheerness, 
Kent, the wife of Major J. F. G. Campbell, 
9ist Regt. a dau.——20. At the residence of 
Mrs, Courthorpe, at Lewes, the wife of Samuel 
Bosanquet, esq. of Dingeston Court, co. Mon- 
mouth, a dau.——22. At Earl’s Croome Court, 
Worcestershire, the Hon. Mrs. W. Coventry, a 
dau.——In Piccadilly, the wife of Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, a son.——23. The wife of Thos. 
Pynsent, esq. of Pitt, Devon, a son.——-24. At 
Polmenna, Penzance, the wife of Thomas 
Saunders Cave, esq. a son.—In Upper Berke- 
ley-st. ee wife of Capt. Boteler, 
R.N. a son.——At Ulcomb-pl. Kent, the Lady 
Frances Fletcher, a son.——26. In Lowndes- 
sq. the wife of Arthur Walford, esq. a son.—— 
27. At Bowood, Lady Louisa Howard, a son. 
——In Chester-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Walter Wrot- 
tesley, a son.——29. Lady Ashley, a dau. 

Lately. At Southampton, the wife of Wm. 
Wake, esq. a son and heir.——At Bath, the 
wife of S. Edwards, esq. M.D. a dau.——At 
Preshaw House, the wife of Walter Jervis 
Long, 4 a dau.——The wife of J. Bailey, 
jun. esq. M.P. a son.——In Eaton-pl. the wife 
ot Robert Biddulph, esq. a dau.——In Ireland, 
Lady Hayes, a dau.——At Bath, the wife of 
Henry J. Marshall, esq. a dau. 

Dec, 3. In Fleet-st. the wife of Henry Aynsley 
Hoare, esq. a dau.——-At_ Batheaston,the wife 
of Capt. Sydney Dacres, R.N. a son.——4. At 
Brighton, Lady Headley, a son.——In Gros- 
venor-pl. the Lady Mahon, a son.——7. At the 
Vicarage, Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Mrs. Henry T. 
Dowler, a son.——8. In Portland-place, Mrs. C. 
J. Bevan, a son.——10. At the College, Kirkos- 
wald, the wife of Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, 
esq. High Sheriff of Cumberland, a son.——In 
beaisr me Mrs. Frederick Pollock, a son. 
——At Bedgebury-park, the por hag + ange 
adau.——11. At Earlham Lodge, Mrs. John 
Gurney, a son.——At Holkham, the Countess 
of Leicester, a dau.——12. At Burlington, 
Yorksh. the wife of Thomas Prickett, esq. a 
son.——In Hyde-park-sq. the wife of Henry 
Robert Pearson, esq. a dau.——13. At Slough, 
the wife of William Henry Bonsey, esq. a son 
and heir. 14. At the Ranger’s Lodge, Wych- 
wood Forest, Oxon, the wife of C. S. Hawkins, 
esq. a son and heir.——17. At Brighton, the 
Marchioness of Abercorn, a son.——At Wol- 
laston House, Dorchester, the lady of A. H. 
Acland, esq. a dau.——At Heligan, the wife of 
J.S. hg oy esq. a dau.——18. In Lowndes- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Cust, a dau.—— 
20. At Bedford, the wife of T. Herbert Barker, 
esq. M.B. a son. 








MARRIAGES, 

April 28. At Melford, Port Philip, New 
South Wales, James Manning, esq. of Cum- 
barnurrod, near Yass, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Major Firebrace, late 58th Regt. and grand- 
dau. of Mrs. Wavell, of ey my I. W. 

June 13. At Melbourne, Port Philip, New 
South Wales, John Sealy Griffin, esq. to 
Emma-Coleman, third dau. of Jobn Bowling, 
esq. of Hammersmith. 

uty 26. At Singapore, Lewis Fraser, esq. 
to Sophia, third dau. of the late John Cum- 
ming, esq. N.B. 

Sept.6. In China, John Hope, esq. civil 
eng. to Clarissa-Rosa, only dau. of Thomas 
Cobham, - of Ware, Herts. 

15. At adras, Henry, son of the late 


Major Henry Gregory, Madras Artillery, to 
Matilda-Anne, dau. of Major A. M. Campbell, 
formerly of the Madras 7t Light rr 

16. At Bangalore, Lieut. Charles Wahab 
Tulloch, ist Madras Fusiliers, to Anna-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Francis Stephen, senior, 
35th M, N 


ae 
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22. At Pondicherry, J. F. Phillips, esq. to 
Marie-Noemi, eldest dau. of A. Vinay, esq. 

24. At Landour, Lieut. John William Bris- 
tow, 19th Bengal Nat. Inf. son of J. C. Bris- 
tow, esq. of Ensemere Hill, Ullswater, West- 
moreland, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Capt. J. 
Nash, 4th Bengal Light Cay., and relict of 
Lieut. Ward, same regiment. 

Oct.2. At Pullicat, Alexander W. Philips, 
esq. civil service, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of C. Mortlock, esq. of Brighton.——At 
Jaffna, Ceylon, George 8S. Beatson, esq. M.D. 
to Mary-Jane, only dau. of Major Cochrane, 
Ceylon Rifles, 

4. Lieut. George Hare, Madras army, and 
adjutant 7th Regt. H. H. the Nizam’s Inf., to 
Adeline-Augusta, youngest dau. of the late G. 
Bailey, esq. 6th Foot. 

6. At Bangalore, Robert Keith Waitt, esq. 
Capt. 43d Madras Inf. to Louisa-Georgina, 
yoaneest dau. of the late Major-Gen. J. Wa- 
ab, C.B. 

9. At Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, D. Russell 
Crawford, esq. Contai, to Alicia-Baldwin, only 
dau. of the late Capt. T. Chatterton, 3d Buffs. 

11. At Chinsurah, Bombay, D. Calder, esq. 
to Frances-Anthony, third dau. of Capt. John 
Lambrick, R.N. Plymouth. 

23. At Nassau, New Providence, Charles 
Rookes, esq. Lieut. 24 West India Regt. to 
‘Teresa, second dau. of Don Capician Palacios, 
of Castile, Old Spain. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. C. J. 
Scriven, esq. of Manchester-st. Cavendish-sq. 
to Jane-Maria, only dau. of J. G. Powell, esq. 
surgeon, Bristol. 

Nov. 6. The Rev. H. Kerry, M.A. to Bar- 
bara-Hearne, second dau. of T. P. Parmenter, 
esq. of Lamarsh Lodge and Bevingdon House, 
Essex. 

10. At Frohsdorff, the Hereditary Prince 
of Lucca, to her Royal Highness Mademoi- 
selle (de France), sister to the Duke de Bour- 
deaux. 

18. At St. Martin’s, Trafalgar-sy. Le Colo- 
nel Hippolite Marquis de Bouffett de Montau- 
ban, of Verneuil and Livén Rhue, Germany 
to Anne, widow of the late Frederick Orlebar, 
esq. of Ecton.——At Prescot, Lancash. James, 
eldest son of John Heyes, esq. to Letitia, eldest 
dau, of the Rev. C. G. T. Driffield, Vicar of 
Prescot.——At Drylaw House, near Edin- 
burgh, Michael Aiken, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. William Blair, 13th Foot. 

19. At Whitgift, the Rev. Henry Leathley 
Armitage, B. A. of Broadway, Worc., eldest son 
of John L. Armitage, esq. of Prestbury, near 
Cheltenham, to Mary, second dau. of Thomas 
Coulman, esg. of Whitgift Hall, Yorkshire. 
—aAt Marylebone, Joseph Wails, esq. late 
6th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Walls, Boothby Hall, Linc. to Mary-Louisa, 
relict of James Orchard, esq. and third dau. of 
the late N. Levien, esq. of Stamford Villas, 
Fulham. 

20. At Owslebury, Hants, Edward John Mo- 
rant Gale, esq. eldest son of Edward Morant 
Gale, rp ong Upham, Hants,to Maria-Henrietta, 
second dau. of Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart.——At 
Gosforth, Cumberland, Capt. Arundel Barker, 
Madras Fusiliers, to Catharine-Anne, youngest 
dau. of Charles Parker, esq. Parknook.——At 
Plumstead, Robert Ramsay Pringle, esq. 
Deputy Ordnance Storekeeper and Barrac 
Master at Enniskillen, to Harriette, third dau. 
of Joseph Chetham, esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. At 
Bridport, the Rev. Alexander Broadley, Vicar 
of Bradpole, to Frances-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late T. Meyrick, esq.— At Hastings, 
John Roberts, esq. of Lark-hill, to Diana, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Gwinnell, esq. 
of Worcester.—At St. George’s, Hanoyer- 
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- Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart. of Calke 
Abbey, Derbysh. to Georgiana, second dau. 
of Capt. W. 8S. Lovell, R.N. of Alverstoke, 
Hants.——At the British Embassy, Dresden 
the Rev. James H. Janvrin, M.A. of Orie 
Coll. Oxford, son of the late Philip Janvrin, 
esq. of Jersey, to Catharine-Anne-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Scriven, R.M. of Dublin. 

22. At Horsley, Gloucestershire, the Rev, 
W. C. Hayward, to Elizabeth-Esther, second 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Phelps, Rector of 
Alderley, Gloucestersh.——At St. James’s, 
Granville H. Vernon, esq. M.P. to Pyne-Jesse- 
Cotterell, dau. of the Hon. Green Trevor. 

23. At St. Mary’s Woolnoth, William T. 
Kevill Davies, esq. of Croft Castle, Hereford- 
shire, to Ellen, fifth dau. of the late Matthew 
O’Brien, esq. of Newcastle, co. Limerick. 

24. At Dublin, Charles C. Hurry, esq. eldest 
son of Capt. Hurry, of Chilworth Lodge, 
Hants, to Louisa-Margaret, relict of George 
Plomer, esq. and dau. of the late Capt. Ste- 
phens, of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

25. At Chichester, —T Duke, esq. to 
Mary, only dau. of the late L. W. Hopkinson, 
esq. of Millbrook, near Southampton.—aAt 
Nottingham, Sir Charles Fellows, of Russell- 
square, to Eliza, only dau. of Francis Hart, 
esq.——At Southampton, John Charett Sells, 
esq. to Sarah, seventh dau. of the late Philip 
le Feuvre, esq.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Thomas Willis Fleming, esq. second son of 
the late John Fleming, esq. of Stoneham 
Park, Hants, to Caroline, only child of Peter 
Hunter, esq.— At Tenterden, C. H. R. Har- 
vison, esq. surgeon, of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, to Catharine, relict of Capt. Ricketts, of 
Tonbridge.——At Forres, Alexander Penrose 
Gordon Cumming, esq. eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon Cumming, Bart. of Altyre and 
Gordonstone, to Anne, only dau. of the Rev. 
Angustus Campbell, Rector of ee 

27. At Kenwyn, Cornwall, Alf Jenkins, 
esq. of the Ordnance Office, Halifax, to Cor- 
nelia-Cardew, fourth dau. of the late J. W. 
Chillcott, esq. Truro. —At Aldenham, Henry, 
eldest son of the late James Banister, esq. of 
St. James’s-pl. Westminster, to Elizabeth, 
only child of Philip B. Smith, esq. of Aldenham- 
place, Herts. ——At Brixton, Henry, second son 
of William Rackstrow, esq. to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late David Grove, esq.——At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, Richard Bloxam, 
esq. of Cadogan-pl. to Elizabeth-Mary-Ann, 
second dau. of Francis Turner, esq. of Queen- 
“4. Westminster.——At ha mec church, St. 
Marylebone, Henry E. Goldsmid, esq. of the 
Bombay Civil Serv. second son of Edward 
Goldsmid, esq. to re yo only dau. of L. 
Goldsmid, esq.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
sq- Hugh Cochran Davidson, esq. of Cantray, 
Inverness, to Frances-Mary, only child of 
William Monkhouse, esq.——At the New 
Church, St. Pancras, the Rev. John Gylby 
Lonsdale, second son of the Bishop, to Sarah, 
only surviving child of David Jardine, esq. of 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park. ——— At 
Dorchester, William Garland, esq. to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Francis Ingram, esq.——At 
Cowes, Henry, only son of Sir William Og- 
lander, of Farnham, Dorset, and Nunwell, 
I, W. to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
George Leeds, Bart. of Croxton Park, Cam- 
bridesh.— At Hereford, Archibald Robertson, 
M.D. of Northampton, to Anne, fi dau. of 
the late John Matthews, esq. of Belmont, co. 
Hereford.—At Aynho, Matthew Piers Watt 
Boulton, esq. of Tew Park, Oxon, and Soho, 
Stafforsh, to Frances-Eliza-Carter, youngest 
dau. of W. R. Cartwright, esq. M.P. for North- 
amptonshire.——At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
James Collis, esy. of Eltham, to Ma t- 
Langton, eldest dau. of Richard Marriott Free- 
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man, esq. of Great James-st. Bedford-row.—. 
At Great Dunmow, Essex, Charles Laver 
Foakes, ~~ of Great Dunmow, to Margaret- 
— widow of Henry Jackson, esq. of Pet- 
worth. 

29. At St. James’s, Westminster, John 
Houchen, esq. of Thetford, eldest son of John 
Houchen, esq. of Wereham-hall, to Susannah, 
only dau. of the late Daniel Vautier, esq. of 
Stanton-park, Suffolk.—— At Guernsey, the 
Rev. Edward C. Wilshere, of Chester-le-Street, 
Durham, to Elizabeth, only dau. of George 
Collas, esq. of Pigneaux, Jersey. 

Dec. 2. At Exeter, Robert Young, esq. 
son of Capt. Young, R.N. of Exeter, to Miss 
Owen, only dau. of the Rev. Owen Owen, 
Rector of St. Edmund’s-on-the-Bridge.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Capt. William 
Temple Parratt, 19th Foot, youngest son 
of i. M. Parratt, esq. of Effingham House, 
Surrey, to Helen-Dunbar, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Warden, esq. of Parkhill, Stir- 
lingsh. N.B.——At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. 
Alfred Suart, youngest son of the late Edw. 
Suart, esq. of Henbury-hill, Glouc. to Rosa- 
mond. Mary-Anne, only dau, of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Weller, 13th Regt.——At Westbury upon 
Trym, Som. Charles Henry Seager, esq. of 
Clifton, to Charlotte-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
J. A. Jones, esq.—At Woolwich, Lieut. 
Robert Robertson, R.N. to Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late John Shersby, esq. of Woolwich. 
—At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, J. H. Simpson, 
esq. of Pontefract, M.B. Caius coll. Cambridge, 
to Rebecca, only dau. of the late Rev. Alexander 
Rogers, Vicar of Rolvenden, Kent.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles S. Whitmore, 
esq. to Elizabeth-Katharine, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Brownrigg, and sister of Sir Robert 
Brownrigg,Bart.——aAt St. Peter’s, Belgrave-sq. 
John Gurdon Rebow, esq. of Wivenhoe Park, 
Essex, second son of T. T. Gurdon, esq. of Let- 
ton, Norfolk, to the Lady Georgiana Toler, 
fourth dau. of the late and sister of the present 
Earl of Norbury. 

3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Fol- 
lett, esq. of Exeter, to Agnes, second dau. of 
J. Paddon, esq. Fareham, Hants.——At South- 
molton, Wm. Redwood Blake, esq. eldest son 
of W. A. Blake, esq. of Uffculme, to Fanny- 
Spencer, youngest dau. of William Flexman, 
esq. of Southmolton.—At St. Pancras, Arthur 
James Lane, esq. to Miss Caroline Jones 
Ramsden. 

4. At Brussels, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
of Oxford, to Catherine, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. G. Johnston, of Norbiton Hall, 
Surrey.—At Maker, Lieut. R. W. Clarke, 
R.N. to Barbara, second dau. of W. Brent, 
esq. Paymaster and Purser R.N. Anderton, 
Millbrook.— At Ashprington, Thomas Tozer, 
esq. of Blagdon House, near Paignton, to 
Peggy, dau. of the late Nicholas Moysey, esq. 
of Venton, near Totnes. ——At Claydon, Robert, 
second son of John Meadows Rodwell, esq. of 
Livermere Parva, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Kirby, Royal Art.—At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Frederick Alexander Le Fevre, 
esq. M.D. to Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
William Maxwell, esq. of Wilton-cresc. Bel- 

rave-sq.—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 

ichard Hammett Drake, esq. of Brompton, to 
Selina, youngest dau. of the late Anthony 
Gimblett, esq. of Barnstaple.——At Rowley 
Regis, the Rev. Frederick J. Clarke, B.A. in- 
cumbent of Reddal Hill, to Eliza, relict of 
H. P. Skidmore, esq. of the Thorns, and only 
dau. of James Nock, esq. of Reddall Hill.—— 
At the residence of the Hon. Lady Mahon, 
Stephen’s-green, Dublin, James Leslie Foster, 
esq. to Henrietta-Louisa, dau. of the late Sir 
Ross Mahon, Bart. of Castlegar, Galway.—— 
At Bishopthorpe, Col. George Malcolm, to 

ll 


, 
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Georgiana-Vernoh-Harcourt, youngest dau. of 
the Archbishop of York. 

8. At Aberdour, Henry Wells, second son 
of the late Edward Allfrey, esq. of Bryanston- 
sq. to Adeline-Frances, dau. of Col. Sir Robert 
Mowbray, of Cockairnie, Fifesh. 

_9. At Derby, William White Cooper, esq. 
F.R.C.S. of London, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Poyser, esq. of the 
Elms, Derby.— At Bristol, the Kev. L. R. 
Cogan, to Anna-Maria, second dau. of Henry 
Fyson, esq.— At Leamington, the Rev. Chas. 
Courtenay Locke, eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. and Lady Matilda Locke, to Blanche, 
second dau. of the late Gen. Lord Edw. So- 
merset, G.C.B.——At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, John Clerk, esq. third son of the 
Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart. M.P. to 
Rose-Alice-Clotilde, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Thomas Greene, esq. M.P. of Styne and Whit- 
tington Hall, Lancash.—At Great Gwendale, 
the Rev. J. Lindsay Cooper Cooper, youngest 
son of William Dodge Cooper Cooper, esq. of 
‘Toddington Manor, Beds, and of Park House, 
Highgate, Middlesex, to Rebecca, dau. of John 
Singleton, esy. of Gwendale House, Yorksh. 
——At Hull, Hans Marcher, esq. merchant, to 
Sophia, dau. of Henry Blundell, esq. of Hull 
and London.—At Paddington, Edward Har- 
lee, second son of the late Henry Playford, 
esq. of Northrepps, Norfolk, to Sabine, eldest 
dau. of the late IT. H. Budd, esq. of Bedford- 
row. At Great Munden, Herts, the Rev. 
George Maule, eldest son of G. F. Maule, esq. 
of Huntingdon, to Jane, dau. of the late C. I’. 
Stacey, esy. of Munden Bury.—aAt South 
Petherwin, Cornwall, Henry Blagrove, esq. of 
Abshot House, Hants, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Bradshaw, R.N., M.P., to Mary-Wilmot, 
eldest dau. of W. A. H. Arundell, esq. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Joseph Godden, esq. 
of St. George’s-terr. Hyde Park, to Matilda- 
Ann, of Albion-st. Hyde Park, eldest dau. of 
the late Edmund Abbey, esq. M.D. for many 
years Physician to the Court of Russia. 

10. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles 
Bladen Carruthers, esq. only surviving son of 
the late David Carruthers, esq. M.P. to Ellen, 
fourth dau. of John Shewell, esq. of Hall-pl. 
Lodge, St. John’s Wood.——At Stoke Albany, 
Northamptonsh. Thomas Charles Stanbrough, 
esq. of Berners-st. to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. E. Griffin, Rector of Stoke Albany. 
——At Neston, Chesh. Charles Green, esq. 
solicitor, Liverpool, to Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of Maj. James Henderson, K.H. Unat- 
tached, of Parkgate, formerly of 71st Light 
Inf.—At Huish Champflower, Somerset, the 
Rev. E. A. Webber, Rector of Runnington and 
Bathsalton, to Frances-Eliza, only dau. of the 
late Alex. Webber, esq. 

11. At Old Windsor, Berks, Thomas Salwey 
Beale, esq. of Heath House, Shropsh. to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of William Corden, esq. of 
Old Windsor.—— At Chickerell, Dorset, the 
Rev. Stenning Johnson, of Merton coll. Oxford, 
B.A. to Emily, third dau. of the Rev. William 
Marshall, of Chickerell.—At Paddin ton, 
Charles Charnock Nelson, son of the late John 
Wood Nelson, esq. of Hyde Park-gardens, to 
Jane, dau. of the late Rev. George Edward Cox, 
Rector of Hinxworth, Herts——At Church- 
over, Warw. Charles Home Drummond, esq. 
second son of Henry Home Drummond, of 
Blair Drummond, M.P. for Perthsh. to the 
Lady Anne-Georgina Douglas, youngest dau. 
of Charles, late Marquess of Queensberry.—— 
At Wigan, the Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
eldest son of Mr. Serjeant Goulburn,'to J ulia, 
dau. of W. R. Cartwright, esq. M.P. for 
Northamptonsh.—aAt Hockworthy, Walter 
Hugo, esq. late of Crediton, to Elizabeth, 
widow of Rev. Henry Ware, of Ladock, Cornw, 
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Ear or VERuLaM. 

Nov.17. At Gorhambury, Hertford- 
shire, aged 70, the Right Hon. James 
Walter Grimston, Earl of Verulam and 
Viscount Grimston (1815), 4th Viscount 
Grimston and Baron Dunboyne, co. Meath 
(1719), second Baron Verulam, of Gor- 
hambury, Herts (1790), eighth Baronet 
Forrester of Corstorphin, in the Peerage 
of Scotland (1633); the eighth Baronet 
(1628) ; Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of the county of Hertford, High 
Steward of St. Alban’s, and a Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Roads, M. A. 
&e. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 26, 1775, 
the only son of James-Bucknall the third 
Viscount Grimston, by Henrietta, only 
daughter and heir of Edward Walter, esq. 
of Stalbridge, co. Dorset, by the Hon. 
Harriett Forrester, daughter of George 
fifth Lord Forrester. He was a member 
of Christ church, Oxford, where the de- 
gree of M.A. was conferred upon him, 
June 15, 1796. 

He was elected to Parliament for the 
borough of St. Alban’s in 1802, again in 
1806, and a third time in 1807, after a 
contest which terminated as follows : 


Joseph Halsey, esq. - - 323 
Hon. Jas. W. Grimston - 288 
Lord Duncannon - - - 175 


On the 3d Dec. 1808, he succeeded to 
the Scotish barony of Forrester on the 
death of Anna-Maria Lady Forrester, his 
mother’s cousin-german ; and on the 30th 
of the same month, by the death of his 
father, he inherited the dignity of a peer 
both in England and Ireland. 

He supported the Conservative party, 
and voted in the majority of the 7th May 
1832, against the Reform Bill, which tem- 
porarily ousted Lord Grey’s ministry. 

He was advanced to the dignity of an 
Earl by patent dated Sept. 30, 1815. 

His Lordship was a liberal supporter of 
the turf, and annually patronised races in 
his park at Gorhambury, which was the 
occasion for the exercise of princely hos- 
pitalities. 

The Earl of Verulam married Aug. 11, 
1807, Lady Charlotte Jenkinson, only 
daughter of Charles first Ear] of Liverpool, 
by his second wife Catharine, wife of Sir 
Charles Cope, and daughter of Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, Bart. By this lady, who was 
half-sister to Arabella-Diana Duchess of 
Dorset, and Catharine Countess of 
Aboyne, and who survives him, he had 
issue six sons and four daughters, all of 
whom, with the exception of one son, are 
now living. Their names are as follow: 
1, the Right Hon. James-Walter now Earl 
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of Verulam; 2. the Right Hon. Katharine 
Countess of Clarendon, married first in 
1834 to John Foster Barham, esq. of 
Trecwm, co. Pembroke, who died in 1838 5 
and secondly in 1839 to the present Earl 
of Clarendon, by whom shi has issue three 
daughters ; 3. the Hon. Edward Harbottle 
Grimston, late M.P. for St. Alban’s, who 
married in 1842 Frances-Horatia, eldest 
daughter of John Morier, esq. and cousin 
to the Marquess of Hertford, and has 
issue; 4. the Hon. Henry Luckyn, who 
died an infant in 1814; 5. the Right Hon. 
Emily Mary Countess of Craven, married 
in 1835 to the present Earl of Craven, and 
has issue; 6. the Hon. Robert Grimston ; 
7. the Hon. Charles Grimston, a Captain 
in the Coldstream Guards; 8. the Right 
Hon. Mary-Augusta-FredericaViscountess 
Folkstone, married in 1840 to Jacob Vis- 
count Folkstone, and heir apparent to the 
Earl of Radnor, and has issue; 9. the 
Hon. Francis Sylvester Grimston ; and 10. 
Lady Jane-Frederica-Harriet-Mary. 





Lavy Hotianp. 

Nov. 16. In South Street, Grosvenor- 
square, in her 76th year, the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth Vassall, dowager Lady Hol- 
land. 

She was the daughter and heir of Ri- 
chard Vassall, esq. of Jamaica; and was 
first married June 27, 1786, to Sir God- 
frey Webster, of Battle Abbey, co. Sussex, 
Bart. By that marriage she had issue two 
sons, the late Sir Godfrey Vassall Web- 
ster, Bart. (formerly M.P. for Sussex), 
who died in 1836 (leaving issue the’ pre- 
sent Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart.); Co- 
lonel Henry Webster; and one daughter, 
Harriet, married in 1816 to Capt. the 
Hon. Sir Fleetwood Pellew, R.N. and C.B. 
second son of Edward first Viscount 
Exmouth, and who has issue Harriet Lady 
Walpole. 

Lady Webster’s marriage was dissolved 
by Act of Parliament in June, 1797, and 
her ladyship was remarried on the 9th of 
the following month to the late Henry- 
Richard third Lord Holland, (Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster during Lord 
Grey’s administration,) who in conse- 
quence assumed the name of Vassall only, 
but his children bear his former name of 
Fox. His Lordship died on the 22d Oct. 
1840. 

Her Ladyship had issue, before her se- 
cond marriage, Charles Richard Fox, 
Colonel in the army, and aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, who married in 1824 Lady 
Mary Fitzclarence, second daughter of 
King William IV. and Mrs. Jordan. 

After her second _ her Lady- 
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ship had issue, Stephen, who died an 
infant in 1800; the Right Hon. Henry- 
Edward, now Lord Holland, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Tuscany ; the Right Hon. 
Mary Elizabeth, Lady Lilford, married in 
1830 to the present Lord Lilford, and has 
a very numerous family ; and the Hon. 
Georgiana Anne Fox, who died in 1819, 
in her 10th year. 

The following remarks on the character 
of the deceased were first published in the 
Morning Chronicle : — 

“‘It seems scarcely fitting that the 
grave should close over the remains of the 
late Dowager Lady Holland, without 
some passing tribute beyond the paragraph 
which announces, with the ordinary ex- 
pression of regret, the decease of a widow 
lady advanced in years, and reminds the 
world of fashion that the event has placed 
several noble families in mourning. That 
event, which a fortnight ago was regarded 
by friendly apprehensions as probably at 
the distance of some years, has not merely 
clouded and impaired the enjoyments of 
one large circle, but has extinguished for 
ever a spirit of social happiness which has 
animated many, and severed the most ge- 
nial link of association, by which some of 
the finest minds which yet grace the lite- 
rary and political world were connected 
with the mightiest of those which have 
left us. The charms of the celebrated 
hospitalities of Holland-house, in the 
time of its late revered master, have been 
too gracefully developed by one who has 
often partaken and enhanced them, in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1841, to 
allow of a feebler expression; but death 
had not then bestowed the melancholy pri- 
vilege of expatiating on the share of its 
mistress in crowding those memorable 
hours with various pleasures, or on the 
energetic kindness with which she strove, 
against the perpetual sense of unutterable 
loss, to renew some portion of their en- 
joyments. For the remarkable position 
she occupied, during many years of those 
daily festivals in which genius, wit, and 
patriotic hope were triumphant, she was 
eminently gifted. While her own remarks 
were full of fire, practical sense, and nice 
observation, her influence was chiefly felt 
in the discourse of those whom she directed 
and inspired, and which, as she impelled 
it, startled by the most animated con- 
trasts, or blended in the most graceful 
harmonies. Beyond any other hostess we 
ever knew, and very far beyond any host, 
she possessed the tact of perceiving and 
the power of evoking the various capaci- 
ties which lurked in every part of the 
brilliant circles she drew around her. To 
enkindle the enthusiasm of an artist on the 


theme over which he had achieved the 
most facile mastery; to set loose the 
heart of the rustic poet, and imbue his 
speech with the freedom of his native 
hills; to draw from the adventurous tra- 
veller a breathing picture of his most 
imminent danger, or to embolden the bash- 
ful soldier to disclose his own share in the 
perils and glories of some famous battle- 
field ; to encourage the generous praise 
of friendship, when the speaker and the 
subject reflected interest on each other, or 
win the secret history of some effort which 
had astonished the world or shed new 
lights on science ; to conduct those bril- 
liant developments to the height of satis- 
faction, and then to shift the scene by the 
magic of a word, were among her daily 
successes. And if this extraordinary 
power over the elements of social enjoy- 
ment was sometimes wielded without the 
entire concealment of its despotism; if 
a decisive check sometimes rebuked a 
speaker who might intercept the varie- 
gated beauty of Jeffrey's indulgent criti- 
cism, or the jest announced and self-re- 
warded in Sidney Smith’s delighted and 
delighting chuckle, the authority was too 
clearly exerted for the evening’s pros- 
perity, and too manifestly impelled by an 
urgent consciousness of the value of those 
golden hours which were fleeting within 
its confines, to sadden the enforced silence 
with more than a momentary regret. If 
ever her prohibition, clear, abrupt, and 
decisive, indicated more than a preferable 
regard for livelier discourse, it was when a 
depreciatory tone was adopted towards 
genius, or goodness, or honest endeavour, 
or when some friend, personal or intellec- 
tual, was mentioned in slighting phrase. 
Habituated to a generous partizanship, 
by strong sympathy with a great political 
cause, she carried the fidelity of her de- 
votion to that cause into her social rela- 
tions, and was ever the truest and fastest 
of friends. The tendency, often more idle 
than malicious, to soften down the intel- 
lectual claims of the absent, which so insi- 
diously besets literary conversation, and 
teaches a superficial insincerity even to 
substantial esteem and regard, found no 
favour in her presence; and hence the 
conversations over which she presided, 
perhaps beyond all that ever flashed with 
a kindred splendour, were marked by that 
integrity of good-nature which might ad- 
mit of their exact repetition to every liv- 
ing individual whose merits were discussed, 
without the danger of inflicting pain. 
Under her auspices, not only all critical, 
but all personal talk was tinged with kind- 
ness ; the strong interest which she took 
in the happiness of her friends, shed a pe- 
culiar sunniness over the aspects of life 
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presented by the common topics of al- 
liances, and marriages, and promotions; 
and not a promising engagement, or a 
wedding, or a promotion of a friend’s son, 
or a néw intellectual triumph of any 
youth with whose name and history she 
was familiar, but became an event on 
which she expected and required congra- 
tulation, as on a part of her own fortune. 
Although there was naturally a preponde- 
rance in her society of the sentiment of 
popular progress, which once was che- 
rished almost exclusively by the party to 
whom Lord Holland was united by sacred 
ties, no expression of triumph in success, 
no virulence in sudden disappointment, 
was ever permitted to wound the most 
sensitive ear of her Conservative guests. 
It might be that some placid comparison 
of recent with former time spoke a sense 
of peaceful victory; or that, on the 
giddy edge of some great party struggle, 
the festivities of the evening might take a 
more serious cast, as news arrived from 
the scene of contest, and the pleasure be 
deepened with the peril; but the feeling 
was always restrained by the present evi- 
dence of permanent solaces for the mind 
which no politicgl changes could disturb. 
If to hail and welcome genius, or even 
talent which revered and imitated genius, 
was one of the greatest pleasures of Lord 
Holland’s life, to search it out, and bring 
it within the sphere of his noble sympathy, 
was the delightful study of hers. How 
often, during the last half century, has the 
steep ascent of fame been brightened by 
the genial appreciation she bestowed, and 
the festal light she cast onits solitude! How 
often has the assurance of success received 
its crowning delight amid the genial luxury 
of her circle, where renown itself has been 
realized for the first time in all its sweet- 
ness! How large a share she communi- 
cated to the delights of Holland-house 
will be understood by those who shared 
her kindness, first in South-street, and 
recently in Stanhope-street, where, after 
Lord Holland’s death, she honoured his 
memory by cherishing his friends and fol- 
lowing his example; where to the last, 
with a voice retaining its girlish sweetness, 
she welcomed every guest, invited or 
casual, with the old cordiality and queenly 
grace; where authors of every age and 
school—from Rogers, her old and affec- 
tionate friend, whose first poem illumi- 
nated the darkness of the last closing 
century ‘ like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s 
ear,’ down to the youngest disciple of the 
latest school—found that honour paid to 
literature which English aristocracy has 
too commonly denied it; and where every 
day, almost to her last, added to her claim 
to be remembered as one who, during a 
long life, cultivated the great art of living 


happily, by the great means of making 
others happy.’”’ 

The remains of Lady Holland were re- 
moved from her ladyship’s late residence 
in Great Stanhope-street to Ampthill Park, 
Bedfordshire. The funeral procession 
consisted of a hearse drawn by six horses, 
four mourning coaches and four, contain- 
ing the principal members of the de- 
ceased’s family, and about eighteen or 
twenty private carriages, including those 
of her ladyship’s son, Colonel Fox, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Auckland, Earl Gran- 
ville, Lord Leveson, Count Jarnac, &c. 

Her ladyship has left her Brixton pro- 
perty (the value of which is estimated at 
about 1,500/. a-year) to Lord John Rus- 
sell for his life. At his death 5007. per 
annum out of the same property is to be 
paid to his lordship’s children, the re- 
mainder reverting to the offspring of her 
ladyship’s daughter, Lady Lilford. Her 
ladyship’s other children and grandchildren 
are very slightly remembered, if at all. 
Her page comes in for an annuity of 1507. 
a-year, in addition to 50/. per annum left 
by the late Lord Holland to the same in- 
dividual, and all the members of her lady- 
ship’s establishment are more or less pro- 
vided for. Mr. Metcalfe Babington, her 
ladyship’s medical attendant, receives a 
legacy of 1,500/. and an annuity of 50/7. 
To Mr. Macaulay her ladyship bequeaths 
a legacy of 100/.; to Mr. Luttrell, one of 
300/.; and smaller sums to many of her 
personal friends. A picture in Holland 
House is left to the Queen, ‘‘ if her Ma- 
jesty will deign to accept it;’’ and the 
Hon. W. Cowper receives her ladyship’s 
collection of H.B.’s Caricatures. 





Lorp Stuart pve Rornesay. 

Nov. 7. At Highcliff, Hampshire, in 
his 67th year, the Right Hon. Charles 
Stuart, Baron Stuart de Rothesay, of the 
Isle of Bute; Count of Machico and 
Marquess of Angra in Portugal, and Grand 
Cross of the Portuguese Order of the 
Tower and Sword; G.C.B.; and a Privy 
Councillor. 

His Lordship was born on the 2d Jan. 
1779, the eldest son of Major-General the 
Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, K.B. (fourth son 
of John third Earl of Bute, K.G. the prime 
minister), by Anna-Louisa, second daugh- 
ter and co-heiress (with her sister Albinia 
Countess of Buckinghamshire) of Lord 
Vere Bertie, and grand-daughter of Ro- 
bert first Duke of Ancaster. 

He was educated for diplomacy, and, 
after earlier services of minor importance, 
was associated with Lord William Ben- 
tinck at Madrid, in the charge of British 
affairs in Spain, in the eventful year 1808. 
Mr, Frere arriving there in November 
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that year as plenipotentiary from Great 
Britain, of course superseded Lord Wil- 
liam and Mr. Stuart, who, it is stated in 
Moore’s Narrative of Sir John Moore’s 
Campaign, ‘‘from having resided some 
time in Spain, and from personal qualifi- 
cations, had got acquainted with many of 
the leading men, and had acquired a clear 
insight into the state of affairs.’’ 

On the 9th Jan, 1810, Mr. Stuart was 
appointed to reside at the seat of the pro- 
visional government of Portugal, as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary. He was afterwards for some time Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Hague ; and 
subsequently Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Paris, which post he 
vacated on the change of ministry in 1830. 

On the 26th Sept. 1812, he was in- 
vested with the insignia of a Civil Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. By patent 
dated Jan. 22, 1828, he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Stuart of Rothesay, in 
the Isle of Bute, a title of much honour, 
when it is remembered that the heir-appa- 
rent of the Scotish throne, the first-born 
of the Stuarts, owns the dignity of Duke 
of Rothesay. His cousin the Marquess 
of Bute is Keeper of Rothesay Castle. 

In Oct. 1841, Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
was appointed Ambassador to the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, where he remained 
for four years. His recent retirement 
was attributed to impaired health, 

Lord Stuart de Rothesay married, Feb. 
6, 1816,-Lady Elizabeth Margaret Yorke, 
third daughter of Philip third Earl of 
Hardwicke. By that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two daughters, the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Viscountess Canning, 
married in 1835 to Charles-John Viscount 
Canning; and the Most Hon. Louisa 
Marchioness of Waterford, married in 
1842 to Henry Marquess of Waterford. 
The peerage has expired for want of male 
heirs. 





Rear-Apo. Sir 8. Devonrorr. 

Nov. 17. At his residence at Chel- 
tenham, age 67, Sir Salusbury Devonport, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H. a retired Rear-Ad- 
miral, of Bramall hall, Cheshire, and 
‘Weedon hall, Buckinghamshire, and a ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Buckingham, 
Chester, Lancaster, Derby,and Gloucester. 

This distinguished officer, who changed 
his name a few years ago on his accession 
to a considerable property in right of his 
second wife, was the son of the Rev. E. 
Humphreys, of Chingerford, Salop, by 
the eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 
Rev. Dr. Salusbury Pryce. He was born 
in 1778, and married in 1805 the daughter 
and heiress of John Tyrel Morin, esq. of 
Weedon Lodge, Bucks. In 1810, some 
years after the loss of his first wife, Cap- 
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tain Humphreys married the daughter and 
heiress of William Devonport, esq. of 
Bramall Hall, Cheshire, whose father’s 
name he took as one of the conditions of 
inheriting his property. 

He entered the Navy in July, 1790; 
received his Lieutenant’s commission in 
Jan. 1797; was made a Commander in 
April, 1802; a post Captain in May, 
1804; and a Rear-Admiral in August, 
1840. In 1797, when Lieutenant of the 
Fury, he was present at the seige of St. 
Lucia, as well as at the unsuccessful 
attack upon Porto Rico. When removed 
to the Juno, he commanded a schooner 
in a gallant and successful attack on a 
squadron of armed vessels and a battery 
of six guns, in the island of Schiermo- 
nikog; and in 1799 he took part in the 
expedition to the Helder. He assisted, 
in the Isis, at the capture of the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel, and when in com- 
mand of the Stag cutter, in 1800, was 
present at an attack on four French fri- 
gates in Dunkirk Roads. His last and 
most distinguished exploit was his capture, 
when in command of the Leopard, 50-gun 
frigate, of the American frigate Chesa- 
peake. This action took place on the 
22d of June, 1807. 

The following his own account of the 
circumstances in which this battle origi- 
nated, was addressed to the writer of the 
present notice, a few years ago, and proves 
that he had no discretionary power in the 
matter. ‘‘ I acted” (says he, in the letter 
in question,) ‘‘ under a positive order, in 
writing, from the late Admiral Sir George 
Berkeley, to search for deserters from 
ships under his command on the Halifax 
station. No person could regret more than 
myself that the admiral should have issued 
such a circular to the different ships under 
his command; but my duty was to obey, 
as a subordinate officer, and, as a gentle. 
man, to soften and ameliorate the appa- 
rent severity and harshness of the order ; 
and, therefore, upon communicating its 
contents, according to my instructions, to 
Commodore Barron, I also sent the fol- 
lowing note from myself :— 

‘¢¢ The Captain of his Majesty’s ship 
Leopard has the honour to inclose to the 
Captain of the United States ship Chesa- 
peake, an order from the Hon. Vice- 
Admiral Berkeley, Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s ships and vessels on the 
North American station, respecting some 
deserters from the ships therein mentioned, 
under his command, and supposed now to 
be serving as part of the crew of the 
Chesapeake. 

“*«The Captain of the Leopard will not 
presume to say anything in addition to 
what the Commander-in-Chief has stated, 
more than to express a hope that every 
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circumstance respecting them may be 
adjusted in such a manner that the har- 
mony subsisting between the two countries 
may remain undisturbed. 

‘¢* His Majesty’s ship Leopard, at sea, 
June 23, 1807.’ 

(Answer.) 

“«¢T know of no such men as you 
describe. The officers on the recruiting 
service for this ship were particularly in- 
structed by the government, through me, 
not to enter any deserters from his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s service, nor do I know 
of any being here. 

“*T am also instructed not to permit 
the crew of any ship that I command to 
be mustered by any other than her own 
officers. It is my disposition to preserve 
harmony, and I hope this answer to your 
dispatch will prove satisfactory. 

“James BARRON, 

‘¢¢ Commander of the United States 

ship Chesapeake.’ 

‘© After receipt of this answer to my 
application for the men, I had only a plain 
straightforward course to pursue—viz. to 
execute the order of my superior—a painful 
duty; but I had no alternative. Six men 
were killed and twenty wounded on board 
the Chesapeake. Admiral Berkeley was 
soon after superseded in his command by 
Sir John Warren. The amiable and good 
Sir Thomas Hardy, who had married the 
eldest daughter of Admiral Berkeley, filled 
my station as flag-Captain with his father- 
in-law, on the Lisbon station, at a subse- 
quent period; but, notwithstanding re- 
peated applications for a ship, I have never 
obtained an appointment since. I have now 
the rank of retired Rear-Admiral, having 
been passed over in the promotion in con- 
sequence of not having served the requisite 
time: how could I do so if, to conciliate 
the United States, the Admiralty would 
not employ me? Four deserters were 
taken out of the Chesapeake. Radford, 
the man found in the hold, was condemned 
’ to die, and was executed on board H. M, 
sloop Halifax; the other three were sen- 
tenced to receive 500 lashes each, which 
was eventually remitted. When the Chesa- 
peake was captured by the Shannon, I 
earnestly solicited Lord Melville to give 
the command of her to me, to whom she 
had previously lowered her colours—pro- 
vided Captain Broke did not wish to be 
removed to her from the Shannon; but 
neither this, or any other application, met 
with success. 

‘* 7 am, dear Sir, yours, 
** Satuspury DEVONPORT, 
** Retired Rear-Admiral, K.C.H., 
‘* Late S. P. HUMPHREYS. 
‘* Bramall Hall, Stockport, 
April 23, 1839, 
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‘*P.S. Admiral Berkeley perfectly ap- 
proved of my part of the fulfilment of his 
order.’’ 

For performing a painful but peremptory 
duty with the most distinguished gallantry, 
Captain Humphreys was thus made the 
scapegoat of one of the chief protégés of 
the Admiralty, under whose orders he had 
acted, 

In 1831 the tardy compliment was paid 
him of nominating him Knight Commander 
of the Bath; and in 1834 the cross of a 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order was conferred upon 
him. 

Siz Gaprie, Woor. 

Oct. 30. At the Circus, Bath, in his 
77th year, Sir Gabriel Wood, Knt. 

He was the second son of Gabriel Wood, 
esq. merchant, of Greenock, by Miss 
Stuart, descended from the Stuarts, Ba- 
ronet, of Castlemilk. From 1796 to 1806 
he was Vice Consul at Maryland. He 
then proceeded to the West Indies as 
Commissary-general, and took charge of 
the department of public accounts. In 
1811 he was ordered to the Mediterranean 
station, where he remained until 1816; 
and he was soon after appointed Com- 
missary-general of British North America, 
where he served seven years, and then re- 
tired on account of his health. On his 
return he received the honour of knight- 
hood from King George the Fourth, April 
20, 1825. 

He married in 1825 the eldest daughter 
of the late General Fanning. By his will, 
dated the 17th of June last, Sir Gabriel 
Wood has left his property, real and per- 
sonal, to his wife and sister, viz.—to his 
wife, 1000/7. for her immediate use, and 
bequeaths to her absolutely, all his lands, 
messuages, and other property in Prince 
Edward's Island, North America; also 
the sum of 10,0002. in addition to 5000/2. 
under the marriage settlement. To his 
sister, Frances Ann Wood, he has left all 
his property in Scotland for her absolute 
use. And after leaving legacies to a few 
friends, and directing a sum of 1000/7. to 
be divided amongst the children of the 
deceased mariner, John Watson, of Pais- 
ley, and 500/, to Watson’s sister, he be- 
queaths the residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate to Lady Wood and his sister 
for their own use absolutely. The per- 
sonal property in England was sworn 
under 50,000/. The executors are the 
widow and Philip Caddell, esq. of Bath, 





Joun Irvine, Ese. M.P. 
Nov. 10. In Richmond terrace, West- 
minster, aged 78, John Irving, esq. M.P. 
for the county of Antrim, 
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Mr. Irving was the eldest son of John 
Irving, Laird of Cushathill and Burnfoot, 
in Middlebie, one of those industrious 
small proprietors now fast disappearing 
from among the agricultural community. 
After receiving an education at the parish 
school, he was sent to London at the age 
of thirteen to the care of his maternal 
uncle, Mr. J. Rae, the active partner in 
an old firm. At an early age he was 
brought into the counting-house, where 
his progress in mastering the principles 
as well as routine of business soon gained 
him the confidence of his chiefs, by whom 
he was made a partner at the same time 
with the late Sir T. Reid, who was after- 
wards twice chairman of the East India 
Company. Before he was of age he was 
sent on important matters to the West 
Indies and the United States, the former 
with their old system in full vigour, and 
the latter newly in possession of their in- 
dependence. In Barbados he was sud- 
denly called upon to preach a sermon from 
an empty sugar-cask ; but as one of his 
school achievements had been the read- 
ing of the whole Bible through, he was 
not altogether unprepared. 

The peace of Amiens furnished the next 
opportunity for his visiting the Continent. 
With some difficulty he obtained leave to 
proceed to that town during the negoci- 
ations, and at their conclusion he went on 
to Paris, where he met with some of the 
most interesting characters of the day. 
He then took advantage of the short in- 
terval of peace to make the tour of Italy, 
until the rumours of a new war hastened 
his return through Germany and Belgium. 
He attended Lord Chatham’s expedition 
to Walcheren, as an amateur, and the 
friend of Admiral Sir R. Strachan. In 
1814 he took the occasion of visiting 
Blucher, in company with the late Lord 
Hertford, to witness some of the Prussian 
military operations under that commander, 
and made his way again to Paris with the 
advance of the allied troops. On this oc- 
casion he was honoured by the Empress 
Josephine with a long interview at Mal- 
maison. 

In 1806 he entered parliament as one 
of the members for Bramber, that seat 
having been secured to him by the influ- 
ence of the Rutland family, The friend- 
ship of that distinguished family, begun 
with his uncle Mr. Rae, was continued to 
him during his whole life. He sat for 


Bramber until the borough was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill, and afterwards 
contested, though unsuccessfully, Cli- 
theroe in 1832, and Poole in 1835. At 
the general election of 1537 he was re- 
turned for the county of Antrim, which he 
represented in the last and present par- 
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liaments, until his decease, enjoying the 
regard of the leading portion of his con- 
stituents. In politics he was a steady 
Conservative. 

His commercial transactions extended 
to every quarter of the globe, and fre- 
quently assumed a public character ; for, 
whatever the subject he dealt with, he 
treated it with the large and liberal views 
ofa public man. During the Peninsular 
war he was concerned in an arrangement 
which enabled Spain to obtain the benefit 
of the treasure accumulated in Mexico, 
while the silver itself (to the amount of 
six or seven millions of dollars) was 
brought to this country in British men-of- 
war, and applied to satisfy the great de- 
mand that then existed for it for public 
purposes. In 1816 and 1817 he executed 
a contract for clothing the Russian army, 
to the amount of a million and a half 
sterling, which served to alleviate the 
pressure of those gloomy years in York- 
shire. 1823 saw him at the Congress of 
Verona, and twice at Vienna, where, in 
conjunction with the houses at Rothschild 
and Baring, he negociated the loan by 
which Austria effected the repayment of 
her debt to England—a transaction re- 
quiring remarkable ability, and bringing 
him into contact with nearly all the great 
statesmen at that assembly. In 1825 he 
associated with Mr. S. Gurney and the 
late Mr. Rothschild, in forming the Alli- 
ance Fire and Life and Marine Assurance 
Companies, of which he became the first 
president. He had never been a slave- 
owner; but circumstances devolved upon 
his house a mass of West India property 
about the time of the emancipation, and 
he took a leading part in the discussion, 
both in and out of parliament, of that 
great measure. Sensible of the aid that 
the colonies would require, in order 
to surmount the derangement consequent 
on so great a social change, and with the 
view of better informing and interesting 
the mother country in their condition, he 
founded the Colonial Bank and the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, and was 
chairman of both. Those great under- 
takings had to struggle with difficulties 
of no ordinary kind, but he never gave 
way to despondency in respect of them, 
and he lived long enough to sce both re- 
covering from their depression. He and 
Mr. D. Barclay, M.P., had for many 
years acted as the gratuitous agents of 
Mauritius ; and, having discovered that an 
opinion had been delivered by the law of- 
ficers of the Crown against the right of 
the planters to compensation for the 
emancipated slaves, they brought the case 
before the Privy Council, employed coun- 
sel, and obtained a decision in favour of 
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the island, thereby recovering for it nearly 
two millions sterling. 

Such is the outline of the career of one 
of our oldest and most enterprising mer- 
chants, embracing an active period of up- 
wards of sixty years, during which he was 
connected with the house of Reid, Irving, 
and Co. It exhibits the true character of 
the merchant prince. His ability, and 
still more his unbending integrity, won 
for him the confidence and respect of his 
commercial contemporaries; while the 
simplicity of character which accompanies 
great and solid attainments, may be in- 
ferred from the little incident, that the 
Bible which he brought with him from 
Middlebie school was found in his private 
desk after his death. It appeared to have 
been his companion through all these 
stirring and splendid scenes, and his con- 
solation when they closed. We may here 
introduce an anecdote of the late sove- 
reign, not only as illustrative of this sketch, 
but interesting as a trait in the character 
of the honest and kind-hearted sailor- 
King. It is recorded as follows in the in- 
scription on a splendid silver salver pre- 
sented to Mr. Irving a few months prior 
to his Majesty’s death :—‘‘ King William 
the Fourth has given this piece of plate to 
John Irving, esq. the representative of 
his Majesty’s late highly-esteemed friend, 
John Rae, esq. in commemoration of a 
Review dinner, given by his Majesty, on 
the 2d of June, 1805, at Bedfont; and in 
discharge of the sum of 25/. which the 
King on that occasion borrowed of Mr. 
Rae, his guest—a debt which had not re- 
curred to his Majesty’s recollection until 
recently. —28th March, 1837.”’ 





Mrs. GASKELL. 

Nov. 23. Of apoplexy, while on a visit 
to Henry Marshall, esq. at Weetwood 
Hall, near Leeds, Mrs. Gaskell of Thornes 
House. 

It would disappoint many a sorrowing 
heart if some tribute, however inadequate, 
were not paid to the memory of this ex- 
cellent person. It may truly be said of 
her that no one was ever more loved and 
admired; such were her accomplishments, 
her taste, her manners, her kind and so- 
cial disposition, the steadiness of her 
attachments, the tenderness of her affec- 
tion, her fine understanding, her benevo- 
lence, her Christian piety and resignation, 
her calm but active fulfilment of every 
duty which she owed to her Creator and 
to her fellow-creatures. 

She expired in her 63rd year, and is 
interred in the church which she and her 
devoted husband erected for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of their neighbouring vil- 
lage of Thornes. The funeral took place 
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on Saturday the 29th of Nov. and no one 
who was present at that mournful scene 
will forget the anguish of her family and 
friends, or the bitter grief with which all 
hearts were filled. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskell, M.P. for Wenlock, 
was her only son. 





Joun BacxuovssE, Esa. 

Nov. 13. In Hans Place, Chelsea, in 
his 62d year, John Backhouse, esq. for- 
merly Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and Receiver-general of 
Excise. 

He was a native of Liverpool, and was 
the only surviving son of John Backhouse, 
esq., who ranked as one of the oldest 
merchants of that town, and who died at 
Wavertree in 1841, at the advanced age of 
85, having happily been spared to witness 
his son’s elevation to that high and ho- 
nourable position in life which he so long 
filled as a Minister of State. At the period 
of Mr. Backhouse’s birth his father re- 
sided within the district parish of St. 
Thomas, in Liverpool, and at that church 
he was accordingly baptized in October, 
1784. He passed through the initiatory 
course of his education at Cartmel school, 
in Westmoreland, and thence proceeded to 
the Foundation School of Clitheroe, 
where, amongst others, he was contempo- 
rary with Mr. Starkie, Queen’s Counsel, 
the present Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge. Being destined for a mer- 
cantile line of life, he did not pursue his 
studies at either of the universities; but 
on leaving Clitheroe, after the usual pro- 
bationary course, at once entered into 
business. We need not here dilate further 
on this portion of his history, but pass on 
to the more interesting circumstances 
which led to his introduction into public 
life, and which arose out of the events 
attendant upon Mr. Canning’s election as 
representative for Liverpool in the year 
1812. 

Finding that his official connection with 
the Government precluded him from ren- 
dering that service and attention which 
the mercantile interest and the rapid in- 
crease of the commerce of Liverpool 
required, Mr. Canning urgently recom- 
mended the appointment by the public 
bodies in that town of a salaried agent in 
the metropolis to aid its representatives in 
the protection of its important commercial 
and trading privileges. This suggestion 
was at once adopted, and it was accord- 
ingly determined by the different associ- 
ations formed in Liverpool for the regu- 
lation and guardianship of the various 
branches of its commerce, viz., the Ame- 
rican Chamber of Commerce, the Under- 
writers’ Association, the East and West 
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India Association, and others, to establish 
an office in London in immediate commu- 
nication and connection with the mercan- 
tile bodies in the country. To the head 
of this establishment Mr. Backhouse was 
unanimously elected; and most ably did 
he discharge for several years the re- 
sponsible duties thus confided to him. 
The frequent communications which took 
place between him, as the organ of the 
commercial body in Liverpool, and Mr. 
Canning, soon led to an intimacy which 
ripened, as the acquaintance increased, 
into the warmest friendship, and, a few 
years after, resulted in Mr. Canning’s 
selecting him as his private secretary, a 
circumstance which manifests most forci- 
bly the confidence and esteem in which 
Mr. Backhouse was then held by him, 
and which he continued to enjoy until the 
close of Mr. Canning’s career. 

Through Mr. Canning’s interest, Mr. 
Backhouse was appointed in 1822 to a 
clerkship to the India Board ; but he held 
that office only two years, and then re- 
signed it on being made a Commissioner 
of Excise. On the death of Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, (grandson of George third Earl 
of Cholmondeley, K.B., and nephew of 
Viscount Malpas,) the Receiver-general of 
that department, in 1827, Mr. Backhouse 
was appointed his successor in that post ; 
and about the same period also he was 
advanced to the important office of Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The value of his services in this latter 
capacity is abundantly attested by the fact 
that he continued to hold the appointment 
through the successive administrations of 
Viscount Goderich, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne, and 
Sir Robert Peel, until the year 1842, a 
period of sixteen years; and his connec- 
tion with the Government then only ceased 
owing to his infirmity of health, which 
compelled him to tender his resignation. 

His colleagues in the office of Under 
Secretary during the period he held the 
appointment, were successively the Lord 
Dunglas, Lord Howard de Walden, Sir 
George Shee, Bart., Viscount Fordwich 
(the present Earl Cowper), the Hon. W. 
T. Fox Strangways, and Lord Leveson ; 
and since Mr. Backhouse’s retirement 
from office, it is somewhat singular that 
Viscount Canning, the son of his early 
patron and friend, has succeeded to the 
same appointment. 

As a public servant, we have already 
furnished, we think, satisfactory proof of 
the value of Mr. Backhouse’s services to 
the country, from the fact of his lengthened 
tenure of the office he filled ; but we may 
well add a few observations in further il- 
lustration of his character. He appliedhim- 
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self at all times to his official duties with the 
most unwearied perseverance and industry; 
and, possessing as he did superior qualities 
of the mind, which enabled him to unite 
with zeal an efficiency rarely so happily as- 
sociated as its helpmate, his position in that 
department of the administration which 
he filled was rendered doubly important. 
His literary and intellectual attainments 
were of a high order; and to great natu- 
ral discernment he added a clearness 
of judgment and expression which ren- 
dered his conversation and society at all 
times both entertaining and instructive. 
In mamners he was affable, courteous, and 
obliging ; and in his official communica- 
tions those qualities were most happily 
blended. 

In the domestic relations of life, as a 
husband, father, and friend, he was alike 
noble-hearted, generous, and affectionate ; 
and he has left behind him, not only those 
who are connected by the ties of relation- 
ship, but a very large circle of friends, 
personal, public, and private, with whom 
the memory of his many social and esti- 
mable virtues will long continue to linger. 
He had been suffering for many months 
past froma severe attack of illness, brought 
on, without doubt, from the fatigues conse- 
quent upon his official labours; but he 
endured his affliction with the most Chris- 
tian-like fortitude and patience, and sank 
with meekness and resignation to the will 
of Providence. 

Mr. Backhouse married, in 1810, Cathe- 
rine, younger daughter of Thomas Nichol- 
son, esq. of Stockport, by whom he has 
left issue two sons, viz., George-Can- 
ning, in the Foreign Office, and John, 
attached to H. B. M. Consulate at Can- 
ton; and four daughters. His remains 
were interred on the 20th November, in 
the cemetery at Kensall Green, followed 
to their final resting place by several of his 
former associates in the Foreign Office, 
and by the present Under Secretaries of 
that department, Lord Canning and Mr. 
Addington. 

We have much pleasure in adding to 
this tribute to the memory of Mr. Back- 
house, a brief sketch of the incidents of 
his life and character, which recently ap- 
peared in the pages of the Literary Ga- 
zette, as follows:—‘‘ With sincere regret 
do we record the death of John Back- 
house, esq., late Under Secretary of State 
in the Foreign department. He died at 
his house in Hans-place, having suffered 
long from a fatal illness which a tour last 
year to a milder climate could not remove. 
Severe application to his official duties was 
probably the proximate cause of this ma- 
lady, for a more diligent and assiduous 
public servant the country never pos- 
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sessed. Mr. Backlouse’s entry into poli- 
tical life may be dated from the election of 
Mr. Canning for Liverpool, from which 
town he removed to act as the secretary for 
its gifted representative, and take care of 
the important parliatnentary business con- 
nected with its vast mercantile interests. 
In this situation he so highly recommended 
himself to his principal as soon to be ad- 
vanced by him to trusts of a more general 
and national character, and thus in a short 
time to become the holder of an office of 
the utmost confidence and responsibility. 
In every point of his useful career, Mr. 
Backhouse showed himself to be eminently 
worthy of this preferment ; and we may 
safely state that the conduct of no man 
in such a station ever gave more satisfac- 
tion, or contributed more essentially to the 
prompt and judicious administration of 
affairs, than was the result of Mr. Back- 
house’s labours. 

“His attachment to literature was a 
prominent part of his life. He edited the 
Narrative of the American Sailor Robert 
Adams’s residence in the Interior of Africa, 
at Timbuctoo, &c. ; and wrote frequently 
in several of the most popular periodicals, 
He was in every relation of society most 
highly and deservedly esteemed.”’ 





Lancetot Baucu ALLEN, Esa. 

Oct. 28. At Cilrhiw, Pembrokeshire, 
in his 71st year, Lancelot Baugh Allen, 
esq. late one of the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery, and formerly Master of Dulwich 
College. 

Mr. Allen was the younger son of John 
Bartlett Allen, esq. of Cresselly, Pem- 
brokeshire, by Elizabeth, only child of 
John: Hensleigh, esq. of Penteg. His 
elder brother, John Hensleigh Allen, esq. 
died in April, 1843, having married a 
daughter of Lord Robert Seymour, by 
whom he had three sons and a daughter, 
who survive him. 

Mr. L. B. Allen was one of a large 
family consisting of eight daughters and 
two sons; six of the former were married, 
viz. Lady Mackintosh (wife of Sir James 
Mackintosh), Mrs. Sismondi (wife of the 
historian), two Mrs. Wedgwoods, Mrs. 
Surtees, Mrs. Drew (whose daughter is 
the Dowager Lady Gifford), and two are 
unmarried. 

At ap early age he was sent to West- 
minster school, where he remained nearly 
ten years; he left it head boy in 1794, 
and being a King’s scholar was elected to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the same year. 
He never took his Bachelor’s degree. He 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1803 
was called to the bar. While pursuing 
the study of the law, a friend of his (un- 
known to him) happened to put down his 
name as a candidate for the vacant situa~ 
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tion of Warden of Dulwich College. This, 
as it is well known, can only be held by 
a person of the name of Allen. Out of 
seven candidates he proved the successful 
one, and entered into his office in 1805. 
On the Master’s death in 18 , Mr. 
Allen succeeded as a matter of course, 
and held the situation of Master and 
Warden together for sixteen years. During 
this period the College reaped the advan- 
tage of his active and energetic mind. 
The condition of the estates belonging to 
it was much improved, and the income 
derived therefrom enlarged. It was to 
him also that the College owed that 
splendid acquisition to its other endow- 
ments—The Picture Gallery. The cir- 
cumstances attending this were as fol- 
low :—Mr. Noel Desenfans was employed 
by the last King of Poland to procure him 
a collection of pictures ; ere this was com- 
pleted the King died, and the pictures 
were left in Mr. Desenfans’ hands. On 
Mr. D.’s death, they became, with a latge 
sum of money, the property of his rela- 
tion Sir Francis Bourgeois. Sir Francis, 
being an artist himself, had a great affec- 
tion for these paintings, and could not 
bear the idea of their being separated and 
dispersed. He was anxious that at his 
death they should be left to the public 
an entire collection, and that his name 
should descend to posterity identified with 
them. To effect this he made every in- 
quiry and every search for a fit place 
wherein to deposit them, but in vain. 
He applied to the Royal Academy, of 
which he was a member, but they could 
give him no assistance. In this dilemma; 
and while in full pursuit of his object, 
he chanced to meet Mr. Allen at 
dinner at the house of a mutual friend 
(Mr. C. N. Bayly). It so happened 
that Dulwich College possessed an old 
picture gallery, which, having fallen into 
decay, it was determined to have it re- 
stored; and a sum of about 50007. was 
already set apart for that purpose. At the 
dinner above-mentioned a discussion on 
this subject took place, and it struck Sir 
Francis that this would be an excellent situ- 
ation for his pictures. Before the parties 
separated, it was agreed upon that Mr. Allen 
should sound the other members of the 
college, and, if they concurred in the plan, 
that a large and handsome gallery should 
be erected, for which Sir Francis said he 
would advance an additional nine or ten 
thousand pounds. The members of the 
college readily acquiesced ; Sir Francisonly 
stipulating that his friend Soane, the archi- 
tect, should build the gallery, and that the 
remains of Mr. Desenfans, and of himself 
on his death, should be entombed therein. 
Never was an arrangement apparently 
more satisfactorily “has by all parties 
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concerned. The gallery was built, and the 
ictures were hung. The death of Sir 
cis took place soon after. A small 
mausoleum was affixed to the building, 
and in this, in two stone sarcophagi, rest 
the remains of the two founders. 

During the period of Mr. Allen’s 
mastership, he became attached to Miss 
Caroline Romilly, daughter of Mr. Ro- 
milly of Dulwich, and niece to Sir Samuel 
Romilly; but, as the statutes of the col- 
lege forbid the members to marry, he 
relinquished his office, bade adieu to the 
society, and was united to the lady in 
1820. By her, whose death took place in 
Feb. 1831, he had two sons, George-Baugh 
and Edward-Edmund, both surviving. In 
1820 he was appointed a police magistrate 
at Union Hall, a situation for which he 
was peculiarly well qualified, and one 
which he filled for years with equal credit 
to himself and advantage to the public: 
In 1821 he published a pamphlet, entitled 
‘* Brief considerations on the present state 
of the Police of the Metropolis, with a 
few suggestions towards its improvement.”’ 
The title fully explains the nature of the 
work. It does credit both to his head and 
his heart ; and it is much to be lamented 
that the humane, judicious, and rational 
remarks it contains have not met with 
more attention from the higher powers, 
and been acted upon accordingly. 

In 1825 he received the appointment of 
one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, which 
lucrative situation he held till 1842, when 
a new arrangement was made in this de- 
partment, and the old Board compelled to 
give place to the new. 

In 1841 Mr. Allen again married. The 
lady was Miss Georgiana Sarah, daughter 
of Charles Nathaniel Bayly, esq., and of 
Lady Sarah, fourth daughter of the late 
Earl of Jersey. By this second marriage 
he has left two sons and a daughter. 

There are few persons whose loss has 
been more keenly felt by relations, friends, 
andacquaintance than that of the subjectof 
thisshort memoir. To great cheerfulness 
and amiability of temper he joined most 
extensive knowledge and considerable 
talent. He was a great reader, and pos- 
sessed a very retentive memory ; and this, 
added to much intercourse with the world, 
and a knowledge of history in which he 
had few equals, rendered him a most 
agreeable companion. He died after a few 
days’ illness of ossification of the heart, 
which had taken place to a considerable 
extent, 


JamEs MILLINGEN, Esa. 
Oct.1. At Florence, James Millingen, 
esq. F.S.A. the celebrated classical anti- 
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Mr. Millingen was the eldest son of 
Mr. M. Millingen, formerly of Queen's 
Square, Westminster. It was in that 
neighbourhood that the celebrated Dr. 
Cracherode, his father’s friend, observed 
the youth’s early disposition to pursue ar- 
cheological studies, and he encouraged its 
growth by frequent gifts of duplicate coins, 
&c. He was at that time at Westminster 
School, and a distinguished scholar under 
Dr. Wingfield, who was his private tutor ; 
and was on the eve of repairing to one of 
our universities when his father unfortu- 
nately took his family to France, where 
he lost all his property during the revo- 
lution. 

He had thus from early life distinguished 
himself amongst archeologists, and those 
who cultivated a taste for classic art, as one 
of the most accomplished of his class; he 
was a good practical scholar, and par- 
ticularly well versed in those branches 
of Greek ; literature and history which 
bore on that subject. He had much cri- 
tical acumen and judgment of the genu- 
ineness and origin of works of art, whe- 
ther medals, sculpture in bronze or in 
marble, ancient vases or bas-reliefs in 
terra-cotta, gold ornaments, or other pre- 
cious remains of the taste and ingenuity 
of the ancients; and there were few anti- 
quaries on the continent or in this coun- 
try, who did not bow to his opinion on 
such matters, or very unwillingly dissent 
from it. 

Mr. Millingen contributed also largely 
to the literature of the fine arts. He pub- 
lished a folio volume on the fictile vases 
formerly in the possession of Caroline 
Murat, Queen of Naples (in French, at 
Rome, fol. 1813); another on those of 
Sir John Coghill (also in French, at Rome, 
fol. 1817); a very valuable volume in 
quarto, on ‘‘ Ancient unedited Monu- 
ments, 4to. Series I. Painted Greek Vases, 
1822; Series II. Statues, Busts, Bas- 
Reliefs,” 1826. ‘“‘ The Medallic History of 
Napoleon,’”’ 1819-21, 4to; and ‘‘Some 
remarks on the state of Learning and the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain, 1831,’ 8vo. 
‘*Sylloge of ancient uneditedcoins of Greek 
Cities and Kings, from various collections, 
principally in Great Britain,’’ 1837, 4to. 
‘‘ Considerations sur le Numismatique de 
l’ancienne Italie, principalement sous le 
rapport de monumens historiques et phi- 
lologiques.’’ Florence 1841. 8vo. ; besides 
several short but most valuable treatises 
on Greek coins, principally those of Magna 
Grecia, and on the Roman As; also on 
the introduction of the arts into Italy by 
the Greek colonies in Etruria. 

As a collector of objects of fine art, Mr. 
M. was also very happy and judicious: 
whatever he possessed, or parted with, 
was sure to be a gem of itgkind. He 
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continued this pursuit quite to the last 
year of his life; and he had only recently 
forwarded the fruits of his late researches 
in Italy to the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, by whom they will probably be 
purchased as valuable accessions to our 
great national collection. 

Mr. Millingen enjoyed a pension of 
100. a-year from this government, as a 
person devoted to literary pursuits; and 
was a honorary member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, of which he had for- 
merly been elected a Royal Associate, and 
to which he contributed some excellent 
papers. He was also a Foreign Associate 
of the French Institute, and member of 
most of the learned academies of Europe. 

Mr. M. has left two sons; one of them, 
Dr. Julius Millingen, who accompanied 
Lord Byron in Greece, and is now pbysi- 
cian to the Sultan, at Constantinople. The 
other is on the retired list of the medical 
department of the East India Company ; 
in which service another of his sons, Cap- 
tain Millingen, died at Madras. His bro- 
ther, Dr. Millingen, a medical officer in 
the army, served in all the Peninsular 
campaigns, and was principal surgeon of 
our cavalry at Waterloo. Dr. M. was 
also for some time the resident physician 
of the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum ; and is 
popularly known as the author of 
‘* The Curiosities of Medical Experience,” 
‘* Aphorisms in Insanity,’’ and other 
publications. 





James Jounson, M.D. 

Oct. 9. At Brighton, in his 69th year, 
James Johnson, M.D. formerly Physician 
Extraordinary to King William IV. 

Dr. Johnson was an able physician, 
and amongst the worthiest and most ac- 
complished men in the profession. He 
was originally a medical officer in the 
Royal Navy, and attained the rank of 
Surgeon, Feb. 27, 1800. Besides editing 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review, he was 
the author of volumes bearing the follow- 
ing titles :— 

The Oriental Voyager, being the nar- 
rative of a Voyage to India in the Caroline 
frigate. 1807. 8vo. 

An Essay on the influence of Tropical 
Climates on European Constitutions. 
1814. 8vo. Another edition, 1836. 

Practical Researches on the nature, cure, 
and prevention of Gout, in all its open 
and concealed forms; with a critical exa- 
mination of some celebrated Remedies 
and modes of Treatment employed in this 
Disease. 1818. 8vo. 

The influence of Civic Life, Sedentary 
habits, and Intellectual refinement on 
human Health and human Happiness, 
1818, 8vo, 
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A practical treatise on Derangement of 
the Digestive Organs and Nervous System, 
with an Essay on the Prolongation of Life 
and Conservation of Health. 1818. 8vo. 

An Essay on Indigestion, or morbid 
sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels, as 
the source of various Diseases, mental and 
corporeal. 1827. 8vo. (Many editions.) 

Change of Air; or, the Pursuitof Health. 
An Autumnal Excursion through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in the year 1829. 
1831. 8vo. : 

The Economy of Health; or, the Stream 
of Human Life, from the Cradle to the 
Grave ; with Reflections, Moral, Physical, 
and Philosophical, on the successive phases 
of human existence, the maladies to which 
they are liable, and the dangers which may 
be avoided. 1836. 8vo. 

A Pilgrimage to the Spas in pursuit of 
Health and Recreation, with an inquiry 
into the comparative merits of different 
Mineral Waters, the maladies to which 
they are applicable, and those in which 
they are injurious. 1841. 8vo. 

The Doctor was a lively as well as 
philosophical writer, and his books of 
travels are an amusing melange of gossiping 
anecdote, shrewd observation, and pro- 
fessional dissertation. 





Cuarues Bapuam, M.D. 

Nov. 9. In London, Charles Badham, 
M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Having completed his medical educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, he entered a gentlemen 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in which university he took with honour 
the degrees of B.A. M.A. andM.D. He 
commenced his professional career in Lon- 
don as a medical lecturer, by succeeding 
Dr. afterwards Sir A. Creighton when he 
went to Russia, and evinced considerable 
talent. He also became physician to the 
Westminster General Dispensary. In 
1808 (after resigning that situation) he 
published his excellent and original trea- 
tise on Bronchitis, which went through 
two or three editions, and has ever since 
attracted the attention of all medical men 
who are well read in the literature of their 
profession. Not long after the publica- 
tion of this treatise he became a fellow of 
the College of Physicians, and a friend of 
Sir Henry Halford, a man of kindred taste 
and accomplishments. Dr. Badham’s 
fondness for travel, in- which he spent 
nearly the half of his days, and his taste 
for classical literature, were unfavourable 
to his attaining that notoriety and that ex- 
tent of practice which, had he remained in 
the metropolis, would, with ordinary dili- 
gence, assuredly have been his portion. 
But he preferred the more easy though 
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less lucrative occupation of travelling phy- 
sician to persons of high degree. 

About the year 1815 he gave to the 
world a forcible and eloquent translation 
of the ‘‘ Satires of Juvenal,’’ in which he 
displayed a thorough knowledge of his 
author, and so much poetical talent, that 
even Mr. Gifford, who was then editor 
of the Quarterly, and the severest critic of 
his time, himself the quthor of a trans- 
lation of the same satirist, felt himself 
obliged to admit, that though, in the tenth 
satire, Dr. Badham had to contend with 
Dryden, he had ‘‘ well sustained the con- 
test.”’ This translation has been recently 
republished, with considerable corrections, 
in the ‘* Family Classical Library.” 

Upon the occasion of the medical chair 
becoming vacant in the University of 
Glasgow, in 1827, Dr. Badham was re- 
commended to the Duke of Montrose by 
Sir Henry Halford as one whose talents 
and accomplishments would tend to in- 
crease the fame of a.rising university. 
And, although Scotchmen were not pleased 
at having an Englishman preferred before 
them, his lectures displayed so much 
ability that they soon discovered that they 
had reason to be proud of the services of 
so brilliant and remarkable a person. He 
was a contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and one of the most classical poems 
we ever remember to have read, entitled 
‘¢ Lines written at Warwick Castle,”’ ap- 
peared in the April number of that 
perinrtical in the year 1829. They had 

een previously privately printed, with 
notes, in 4to, 1827. 

Professor Badham was twice married ; 
in early life to the beautiful Miss Camp- 
bell, first cousin of the poet, and for whose 
hand the poet is understood to have been 
an unsuccessful suitor. Two sons, a mar- 
ried daughter, and a brother, survive him. 
His eldest son was recently the Radcliffe 
travelling fellow from the University of 
Oxford. About twelve years since Pro- 
fessor Badham married, secondly, Caroline 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Edward 
Foote, K.C.B. who, with several children, 
survives him. 





Georce Basevi, Esa. 

Oct. 16. At Ely, aged 51, George Ba- 
sevi, jun. esq. of Savile Row, architect. 

Mr. ‘Basevi was the youngest son of 
George Basevi, esq. of Brighton. He was 
educated at the school of the Rev. Dr. 
Burney at Greenwich, and received his 
first professional instruction as pupil in 
the office of the late Sir John Soane ; after 
which he studied during three years in 
Greece and Rome. He soon rose into 
notice, and executed many public and pri- 
yate works which have been deservedly 


admired for their general arrangement and 
exquisite taste; and Belgrave Square, 
erected from his designs, is without a rival 
in that style of architecture. But his 
great work is the new Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum at Cambridge, perhaps the finest 
building in modern times of the florid 
Italian style. He was also joint archi- 
tect with Mr. Sydney Smirke of the 
splendid Conservative Club, in St. James’s 
Street. Among the churches built or 
restored by him are the small churches in 
the early-English style at Twickenham 
and Brompton, and the Norman church 
at Hove, near Brighton, while St. Mary’s 
Hall at the other extremity of Brighton 
attests his equal skill in the Elizabethan 
style. He was highly esteemed and re- 
garded for his great talents, integrity of 
character, and gentlemanly manners 
among the members of his profession, and 
by the public,—and no one was more be- 
loved in his family and among his 
friends. 

Mr, Basevi married in 1830, Frances- 
Agnata, one of the daughters of Joseph 
Seymour Biscoe, esq. whom with eight 
young children he has left to deplore the 
awful calamity which so suddenly deprived 
him of life. He had been the evening before 
in company with the Dean of Ely and 
the Rev. Mr. Stewart to inspect the West 
Bell Tower of Ely,Cathedral, then under- 
going some repairs, with the construction 
of which he was much struck ; and on the 
return of the party to the deanery, where 
he spent the evening and slept, it was the 
subject of much interesting discussion. 
On the following morning he was to have 
left for Cambridge, but proposed before 
his departure another visit to the Bell 
Tower, where it would appear that, while 
absorbed in considering its construction, 
he unconsciously stepped from off a broad 
beam on which he was standing, and on 
both sides of which the flooring had been 
removed, fell through the aperture, and 
striking his head in the fall was killed 
onthe spot. He was buried, at the ex- 
pressed wish of the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely, in Bishop Alcock’s chapel in the 
north aisle of their beautiful cathedral, 
with the full cathedral service, the bishop 
himself officiating. Among the many 
mourners who attended his remains to 
their honoured grave, were the Dean, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. French, the Rev. H. S. 
Selwyn, Professor Willis, and several 
other distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 





WIL.1AM Trssirs, Esa. 
Oct. 29. In his 83d year, William Tib- 
bits, esq. of North Gate street, Warwick, 
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who, for considerably more than half 
a century, was intimately associated with 
the political and judicial interests of that 
borough. 

His public career, in the several relations 
of town clerk, alderman, chief magistrate, 
and as a legal adviser, was ever distin- 
guished by indefatigable diligence and 
punctuality, by impartiality, purity of 
conduct, and consistency of principle. 
Could those who preceded him in the civic 
chair now speak their sentiments, they 
could furnish ample testimony to the 
worth of one to whose kind, able, and 
persevering assistance, while living, they 
mainly attributed the success of all their 
official efforts for the public good; for in 
the character of the deceased there was 
found happily united sound legal know- 
ledge, with that urbanity and kindness of 
manners which so eminently qualify a man 
to assist in the administration of justice. 
Mr. Tibbits was a person of very unas- 
suming manners, and, although he dis- 
played none of the showy qualities of 
many of his younger professional brethren, 
yet he possessed in an eminent degree 
some of the great sterling qualities so 
essential to constitute the true lawyer— 
caution, foresight, diligence, and integrity. 
The deceased leaves behind him four sons 
practising in the same honourable pro- 
fession to which he himself formerly be- 
longed, together with a good name 
arising from a remembrance of his active 
and useful labours in public life, and of 
the many virtues which adorned his cha- 
racter both in the social and domestic 
circle. 

Mr. Tibbits, at the time of his decease, 
was one of the oldest burgesses of the 
borough—we believe nearly for the long 
period of 60 years. He was appointed 
town clerk, in the year 1801, by the late 
Earl of Warwick, who then held the-office 
of Recorder of the borough. Mr. Tibbits 
continued to discharge the duties of town 
clerk until his retirement in the year 
1827, when he was succeeded by his son 
Mr. James Tibbits, in whose possession 
(after a course of vexatious and expensive 
litigation) the office still remains. The 
subject of this brief sketch was one of the 
four aldermen elected by the old corpora- 
tion, in obedience to a writ of mandamus 
requiring them to displace the then mayor 
(Mr. Wilmshurst, who had entered his 
third year of office), in order to fill the 
vacancies which then existed in the body 
corporate—his coadjutors being Mr. Bur- 
bury, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Jones, one of 
whom only survives. At the close of the 
year 1827, Mr. Tibbits was elected to the 
office of chief magistrate. 


Dr. GoopenouGH, DEAN or WELLs. 

May 2, 1845. At Wells, the Very 
Rey. Edmund Goodenough, D.D. Dean 
of Wells, a Prebendary of York and Car- 
lisle, and F.R.S.; and formerly Master 
of Westminster School. 

Dr. Goodenough was the third and 
youngest son of Samuel Goodenough, 
D.C.L. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, by Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of James Ford, 
M.D. Physician to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. He was educated at Westminster 
School, and at Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1807, D.D. 
18—,; and was Proctor of the University 
in 1816. He was elected Head Master 
of Westminster in 1819, and resigned 
that office in 1828. 

He was collated to the prebend of Wart- 
hill in the cathedral church of York in 
1824; he succeeded to the prebend at 
Carlisle vacated by the death of his bro- 
ther the Rev. Robert Philip Goodenough 
in 1826; and was promoted to the deanery 
of Wells in Sept. 1831. Dr. Goodenough 
married May 31, 1821, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, esq. of 
Westbourne House, Middlesex, and cousin 
to Mrs. Howley, wife of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, had a numerous family. His 
death was awfully sudden. When walk- 
ing in the fields near his house, on the 
evening of the 2nd of May last, he exerted 
himself to run after some boys whose tres- 
passing offended him, when he was seized 
with a fit, from which he never recovered. 

The will of the Dean of Wells was 
proved on the 19th June. The executors 
and trustees are Mrs. Frances Goodenough, 
his relict, and Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. The personal 
estate was sworn under 50,0007. He be- 
queaths to the Dean for the time being of 
Christchurch, in the University of Ox- 
ford, the large picture of the portraits of 
Archbishop Dolben, Bishop Fell, and 
Dr. Allestry, as well as the portrait of 
Lord Primate Robinson, as heir-looms to 
the deanery for ever, with the request 
that they may be hung in the public dining 
room or other apartment the Dean may 
approve. He bequeaths to his wife 2000/. 
for her immediate use, and all the house- 
hold furniture and moveable effects, car- 
riage and horses—and leaves her the 
whole of the remainder for her life for the 
support of herself and children, and after 
her decease the residue to be divided 
among the children; but in the event of 
her second marriage, then his children 
who are of age are immediately to receive 
therefrom annuities of 200/. a year each. 
To two of his servants he has left legacies 
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of 507. The will is dated on the 22d March, 
1838. 

{This article would have been inserted 
before, but was accidentally mislaid.] 





Mr, Witi1amM AKERs. 


Lately. At his lodgings, No. 17, Dean 
Street, Fetter Lane, aged 87, Mr. William 
Akers, a miser. 

The deceased began business in early 
life as a lady’s fan-maker. He was a 
bachelor, and for the last 20 years he had 
retired from business, and resided at the 
house of Mr. Sydenham, where he died. 
His habits whilst there were miserly, his 
only luxury being sometimes a little gin 
and water. His property was invested in 
the funds, and at his death was found to 
amount to about 8000/. For the last 
seven years he had been nearly blind, but 
otherwise in possession of his faculties. 
A fortnight before his-death he was taken 
ill, and was attended by Mr. Kelly, a sur- 
geon, of Fetter Lane. On opening his 
will, it was found that toa poor woman 
who attended him in his illness, by a 
codicil made a day or two before his death, 
he bequeathed 200/. He had no relatives 
living, nor any acquaintances with whom 
he was on friendly terms, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Sydenham, and to whom 
he has only left 100/. to herson 1007. and 
to each of her five grandchildren 1004. ; 
also 3007. to a young man, residing at 
Wimbledon, whose father and mother had 
many years since lodged with deceased’s 
sister, who, being fond of the child, had 
made her brother whilst she was living 
promise to do something forhim. This 
he refused to do until a day or two before 
his decease, when he made the codicil. 
There are several other legacies to persons 
of whom he had only a slight acquaintance. 
The residue of his property, amounting to 
above 6000/. he bequeaths to her Majesty, 
to be applied, he wishes, towards the li- 
quidation of the national debt. He has 
not left any thing in charity. 

The only ambition he expressed in life 
was, that he should be buried with pomp ; 
and he was interred, at his own request, 
in Wimbledon churchyard, where lie the 
remains of his sister and her husband. 
The funeral procession consisted of mutes, 
plume of feathers, javelin men, hearse, 
drawn by four horses, decorated with 
plumes and housings of rich velvet ; three 
mourning-coaches, each drawn by four 
horses, similarly decorated. His executors 
are Mr. Kitchen, jeweller, of Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, and Mr. Jones, a retired 
jeweller, formerly of Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, to whom he has left 50/. 
each, These gentlemen were only known 
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to him by his doing business for them in 
the former part of his life. 





Mrs. Mary FLauerty. 

Nov. 10. At Grove Hall, Hammer- 
smith, aged 84, Mrs. Mary Flaherty, for- 
merly of Bayswater hill. This lady was 
the Miss Flaherty whose munificent dona- 
tion of 5000/. 'Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Bank Annuities enabled the council of 
the London University College to found 
their Flaherty scholarships. 

She was the only child of a hat-maker, 
who formerly resided in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden, of Irish extraction, and 
a Roman Catholic. Upon her father’s 
death she came into the possession of pro- 
perty which afforded her the means of a 
very comfortable subsistence. She was 
well educated, and had read extensively 
in English literature, especially the poets. 
She took a lively interest in the question 
of education, and was especially anxious 
to see it disconnected with religious party 
This sentiment rendered her an ardent 
admirer of Lord Brougham’s exertions in 
the same cause, and moved her to place 
at the disposal of the council of University 
College, in 1836, the endowment above 
mentioned. This was accompanied by the 
declaration, which she desired might be 
recorded, that the gift was presented ‘‘ out 
of zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty, and in the firm conviction that 
this cause will in the end be triumphant.’’ 
The fund was disposed to the foundation 
of four scholarships, each of the annual 
value of 50/. to be given in alternate years 
for proficients in classical learning and in 
mathematical and physical knowledge. 

Miss Flaherty was a person of very 
simple and self-denying habits. In illus- 
tration of this feature in her character it 
is related of her that at the conclusion of 
her interview with the gentleman to whom 
she first communicated her intentions in 
favour of University College, on his pro- 
posing to have her carriage called, she 
said, ‘‘ You may spare yourself that trou- 
ble, sir. If I kept my carriage I should 
not have 5000/. to present to University 
College. I am quite content to ride in an 
omnibus.’’ She adhered throughout her 
life to the Roman Catholic religion, and 
was interred in the portion of the cemetery 
at Kensal-green appropriated to that per- 
suasion. A proposal was made to her 
executors, on the part of University Col- 
lege, to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of their benefactress, by the at- 
tendance at the funeral of deputations 
from the council, senate, and Flaherty 
scholars, at their own expense; but the 
offer was declined, as not consonant with 
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the directions of the deceased, who had 
prescribed that her remains should be fol- 
lowed by a single mourning coach, con- 
taining her executors and two other friends 
named by her. 





DEATRS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 13. In London, aged 50, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Thomas Jevons, esq. of 
Liverpool,= and eldest dau. of the late 
William Roscoe, esq. of that place. Mrs. 
Jevons was known for several successive 
years as editor of the ‘‘ Sacred Offering,’’ 
and as the author of many poems in that 
little work, which have since been selected 
from it, and printed in a separate form, 
with some beautiful additions. In her 
native town and its neighbourhood she 
was beloved and admired in no common 
degree. 

Nov. 14. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
aged 86, Benjamin Spurrell, esq. 

Nov. 15. In Wilton-crescent, Harriet, 
widow of Sir Frederick Francis Baker, 
Bart. She was the third daughter of Sir 
John Simeon, Bart. by Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of John Cornwall, of Hendon- 
house, Middlesex, esq. ; was married in 
1814, and left a widow in 1830, (her hus- 
band being accidentally killed by a wind- 
mill,) having had issue the present Sir 
George Baker, two other sons, and one 
daughter. 

Nov. 16. At an advanced age, Hugh 
Hamill, esq. formerly a merchant in the 
City of London. 

In Baker-st., Lucy, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Wilkins. 

At Hoxton, George, eldest son of the 
late Rev. John Hyatt. 

Nov. 17. In Cambridge-sq. aged 82, 
Alice, wife of John Walker, esq. 

In Great Prescott-st. aged 68, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foreman. 

Nov. 18. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
Janet, wife of Dr. Brewer, and dau. of 
the late John Drinkald, esq. of Trinity- 
sq. Tower Hill. 

William Lawson, esq. of Bellevue- 
house, Camberwell Grove, late Ordnance 
Storekeeper at Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

At Mile End, Susan-Wood, wife of J. 
N. Bourke, esq. and dau. of the late Da- 
vid Elliot, esq. merchant of London and 
Glasgow. 

Nov. 20. In St. George’s-pl. Hyde 
Park-corner, aged 81, James Goding, esq. 
the eminent brewer. He married in 1828 
Lady Jane Emily Coventry, great-aunt to 
the present Earl. 

Aged 61, Mr. Terrail, the well-known 
alto singer. He was engaged for many 
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years at the Ancient Concerts. He be- 
longed to the Catch Club, the Glee Club, 
and the Melodists, and was highly es- 
teemed by his professional brethren. He 
was a clerk in the chief Excise-office for 
upwards of thirty years. 

At Islington, John-Pinhorn, son of 
John Lawson, esq. of Shooter’s-hill, Kent, 
and grandson of the late Sir John Pin- 
horn, of the Isle of Wight. 

William Tyler, esq. of Warwick-sq. 
Kensington. 

Nov. 21. At Hinde-st. Manchester- 
sq. aged 83, Catherine, widow of the his- 
torian, John Gillies, LL.D., and dau. of 
the late Rev. James Beaver, of Lewknor, 
Oxfordsh. 

At Bloomsbury rectory, Wilbraham- 
Edward, infant son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Montagu Villiers. 

Nov. 22. In Frith-st. Soho, aged 40, 
Miss Julia Barnet, a Jewish lady of for. 
tune. She was burnt to death in conse- 
quence of her dress, which was of light 
muslin, taking fire from the night-lamp. 

In Hart-st. Bloomsbury, aged 83, Miss 
Davis.* 

In Regent’s-sq. Robert Medcalf, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At the residence of his son, Oxford-terr. 
Hyde Park, aged 86, Luff Stocker, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Dalston, aged 54, John 
L. Woodhouse, esq. of the Customs. 

Edward, eldest son of James Henry 
Trye, esq. of Holloway. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Woolcott, esq. of Doughty-st. Russell-sq. 
and Muswell-hill. 

At Turnham Green, aged 70, Lieut.- 
Col. Alexander Daniel, formerly Captain 
in the 63rd Reg. He was placed on half 
pay in 1814, and attained the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in 1837. 

At his father’s house, John Burnell, 
jun., esq. of Whitechapel, eldest son of 
John Burnell, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

Nov. 24. In Lower Bedford-pl. Ro- 
bert Williams, esq. M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Senior 
Physician of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

At Fulham, aged 61, Anthony Austin, 
esq. 
In Surrey-pl. Old Kent-road, aged 69, 
Ellen, widow of Thomas Bastow, esq. 

In Kennington-pl. in her 68th year, 
Mary, relict of Jonathan Young, esq. of 
Lambeth. 

In Argyll-st. aged 66, J. B. Morris, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

In Hornsey-lane, Highgate, aged 65, 
Samuel Crosley, esq. 

In Newington-pl. Kennington, aged 
68, William Harding, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, De- 
vonshire-pl, Edgware-road, aged 80, Mrs. 
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Veénden, widow of Edward Venden, esq. 
late of Pratt-pl. Camden Town. 

Aged 70, William Windle, esq. of 
Upper Kensington Gore. 

Nov. 25. At Turnham Green, aged 
86, Frederick Gibson, esq. He was a 
tost favourable specimen of the polished 
gentleman of the last age, and was de- 
servedly beloved and respected by a large 
circle of friends: 

In Wilmington-sq. Clerkenwell, aged 
38, John Troy Martin, esq. surgeon. 

In Trinity-sq. Southwark, aged 24, 
Susannah; wife of D. H. Stone, esq. 

At Kentish Town, aged 45, Charles 
Shearman, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

Charles Alexander Sturgeon, esq. se- 
cond son of the late William and Lady 
Hetirietta Alicia Sturgeon. 

Nov. 26. In Doughty-st. aged 82, 
Catherine- Maria, relict of C. Cooke, esq. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 65, 
Philippa, widow of Richard Clarke, esq. 
of Welton-pl. near Daventry, Northamp- 
tonshire. She was the only child of the 
Rev. George Tymms and Philippa his 
wife, dau. of James Clitherow, esq. of 
Boston House, in the county of Middle- 
sex; and was the last of the family of 


Tymms. 

In Bryanston-st. aged 74, 
Edward Tegart, esq. Inspector-Gen. of 
Army Hospitals. 

Nov. 28. In Burton-st. Burton-cresc. 
aged 58, Strafford Spurr, esq. solicitor. 

Frances, wife of George J. Graham, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Nov.29. At Hampstead, aged78, Jane: 
Elizabeth, relict of John Franklin, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Mr. Charles 
Potter, only son of Lieut. Isaac Potter, 
R M. of Petworth, Sussex, who fell at the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

At Chelsea, eged 81, Joseph Buck, esq. 

Nov. 30. In Cunningham-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 55, Richard Burney, esq. 

At Streatham-pl. aged 67, John Scott 
Martineau, esq. 

In Thurloe-sq. aged 77, Robert Pedder, 
esq. for many years a resident at Brighton, 
and a Magistrate for Sussex. 

In Regent-st. Langham-pl. aged 55, 
Mary, wife of Sir Benjamin Smith. 

Dec. 1. In Eaton-sq. Lucy, dau. of 
Sir Bruce Chichester. 

At Bayswater, aged 58, David Vines, 
esq. formerly of Reading. 

In Wimpole-st. Anne-Sophia, relict of 
the Rev. George Wasey, late Rector of 
Ulcomb, Kent, and dau. of the late Capt. 
Frodsham, R.N. 

Dec.2. Aged 51, John Anderson, esq. 


of Euston-pl. Euston-sq. late of the Hon. 
East India Com.’s service. 
In Radnor-pl. Hyde Park, aged 82, 
13 
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Janet Reid, relict of Patrick Hadaway’ 


esq. 

Tn Somerset-st. Portman-sq. aged 56, 
Mrs. Harriet Cheshire. 

At the British Museum, aged 2, Charles- 
James, third son of Sir Frederic Madden, 


Dec. 3. At Clapham, Sarah, relict of 
John Claude Nattes, esq. 

Dec. 4. InWyndham-st. Bryanston-sq. 
aged 78, Miss Wyatt. 

Dec. 5. InCannon-row, Parliament-st. 
aged 15, Marianne, only dau. of J. E. 
Jones, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, Andrew Ro- 
bertson, esq. 

Dec 6. Catharine, wife of Thomas Por- 
ter, esq. Bishopsgate-st. 

George Johnston, esq. of Angel-terr. 
Islington, late of Carnarvon. 

Dec. 7. At Finsbury Bank, St. John- 
st.-road, Mr. Wm. Croft Fish, who put an 
end to his life by shooting himself through 
the body. The bank having stopped pay- 
ment three days before. Verdict—That 
deceased destroyed himself, being at the 
time of unsound mind. 

At the Lodge, in Hyde Park, aged 10, 
Mary-Cecilia, dau. of Henry Frederick 
and Lady Mary Stephenson. 

In Spital-sq. aged 82, Matthew War- 
ton, esq. district surveyor. 

Dec. 8. Aged 53, Alice, wife of S. K. 
Salaman, esq. Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

In Regent-st. aged 45, Richard Day, 
esq. of Bexhill, Sussex. 

Dec. 10. In Victoria-road, Pimlico, 
Henry Singer Chinnock, esq. surgeon, 
late of Brompton. 

Ann, wife of Charles Law, esq. surgeon, 
of Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq: 

In Hart-st. Bloomsbury, aged 61, Eliza- 
Frances, relict of James Hooper, esq. of 
Dawlish, Devon. 

Dec.12. Suddenly, in Harley-st. aged 
57, Mr. William Francis Harrison, of 
Rochester. This very amiable and intel- 
ligent man had raised himgelf in society, 
and conciliated the esteem and affection of 
a large circle of friends, by his openness 
of heart, his liberality of sentiment, and 
his obliging disposition. As a leading 
member of a congregation of Dissenters, 
he actively and conscientiously fulfilled 
the offices of charity and economy which 
devolved upon him; as a citizen he held 
out the hand of fellowship and benevolence 
to all mankind. Having acquired a taste 
for architecture and antiquities, he was 
the ready conductor of all who, attracted 
by the historical features of Rochester, 
were introduced to his guidance. He was 
a member of the Numismatic Society, and 
a frequent visitor at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, at which he was present the 
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evening before his death. Having the 
next morning visited the cattle show, in 
Baker-street, he was, shortly after leaving 
the place, seized with a fit when in a 
cabriolet, and died immediately upon 
being taken to the nearest surgeon’s. By 
a daughter of the late Mr. Crisp, manager 
of the fisheries at Strood, from whom he 
acquired a moderate independence, he 
has left a young family. 

At Cambridge-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
65, Samuel Dyer, late Superintending 
Surgeon on the Madras Estab. 

In Argyll-st. Sarah, wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Maclean, K.C.B. She was the 
only child of Benj. Price, esq. of High- 
gate, and was marriedin 1819. Her only 
son died in infancy. 

At the house of her son, the Rev. Thos. 
Ward, Stepney, Eleanor-Arabella, widow 
of Thos. Ward, jun. of Reading, and dau. 
of the late Thos. Lawrence, of Drapers’ 
Hall. 

Dec. 15. At Kentish Town, Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Edmund Darby, 
esq. of Aston House, Herts. 

Dec. 16. Aged 78, Jeremiah Dick, 
esq. of North-crescent, Bedford-sq. 

At Kennington, aged 61, Maria-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Menetone, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Mitre Court Buildings, 
Temple, aged 37, John Wm. Smith, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Berks.—Nov. 16. At Sutton Court- 
ney, aged 28, Richard Cary, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. H. F. Cary. 

Nov. 24. Elizabeth-Frances, wife of 
Horace James Bell, esq. of White Knights 
Lodge, near Reading. 

Dec. 3. Aged 80, William Brewster, 
esq. Northfield, Maidenhead. 

Dec. 16. At Winkfield Park, aged 89, 
Mrs. Benson, widow of the Rev. Martin 
Benson, Rector of Merstham, Surrey. 

Bucxs.—Lately. At the residence of 
his mother, at Tingewick, aged 33, John 
Dayrell Reed, esq. solicitor, late of Brill, 
and eldest son of the late Rev. J. T. A. 
Reed, Rector of Leckhamstead. 

Dec. 16. Aged 72, Mr. J. Trumper, 
of Thorney House, Iver. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Nov. 7. At Baldock, 
aged 22, Mr. Charles Alex. Homes, as- 
sistant of Robert Inverarity, esq. surgeon, 
and second son of the Rev. W. Holmes, 
of Wisbech. 

Nov. 15. Anna, wife of Joseph Sidney 
Tharp, esq. of Chippenham Park, dau. of 
the late Gen. Gent. 

Nov. 16. Sarah, wife of Luke Jones, 
esq. M.A. of Cambridge, and dau. of the 
late Edward Chapman, esq. Town Clerk 
of Harwich. 

Dec. 6. At Cambridge, Eliza, wife of 
Zachariah Scrope Shrapnell, of St, Peter’s 

Gent, Mag, Vor, XXV. 
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coll. youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Shrapnell, R.A. 

CuEsHirE.—Nov. 25. At the resi- 
dence of her brother, James Gee, esq. 
Holly Wood, near Stockport, Mary, dau. 
of the late Robert Gee, esq. 

Dec. 9. At North Rode, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Smith Daintry, 
esq. 
a Aged 28, Jean- 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. E. Helton Tuckett, 
of Truro, and eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Fisher, esq. of Hatherleigh, Devon. 

Dec. 5. At Duloe rectory, Harriott, 
wife of the Rev. Prebendary Scott, Rector 
of Duloe. . 

Dersy.—Nov. 18. At Donisthorpe 
parsonage, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Jonathan Bray, esq. of Coventry. 

Nov. 21. Mary-Adelaide, third dau. 
of the Rev. Francis Jickling, Incumbent 
of Donisthorpe. 

Devon.—Nov. 16. At the Close, 
Exeter, aged 54, Ann-Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. Canon Bartholomew. 


Nov. 17. Aged 15, Thomas-Mark, 
youngest son of k Kennaway, esq. of 
Exeter. 

Nov. 19. At Torquay, the wife of 


Edward Walker, esq., and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. T. Fawcett, Rector of Greens’ 
Norton. , 

Nov. 20. At 
Robert Drewe, esq. 

At Exeter, Jane-Kennaway, dau. of the 
late James Fairbank, esq. formerly of 
London, and last surviving grandchild of 
the late Abraham Kennaway, sen. esq. of 
Exeter. 

At Tor, Elizabeth-Gurney, second dau. 
of Robert Barclay, esq. of Lombard-st. 

Nov. 22. At Stoke, aged 57, Fanny 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late William 
Foot, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Torquay, Caroline-Anne, 
dau. of the late Henry Smith, esq. of 
Peckham-house, Surrey. 

Dec. 1. At Torquay, Lady Johnstone, 
wife of Richard Weyland, esq., of Wood- 
eaton, Oxfordsh. and widow of the late 
Sir John Lowther Johnstone, Bart., of 
Westerhallf, co. of Dumfries, N. B. 

At Stonehouse, aged 63, Capt. Thomas 
Wolridge, R.N. 

Dec. 4. Aged 68, Grace, wife of Wil- 
liam Rowe, esq. Hartland. 

Dec. 7. Aged 82, Letitia-Anne, widow 
of Paul Treby Treby, esq. of Goodamoor 
and Plympton, and aunt to Sir Wm. 
Salusbury Trelawny, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of Sir Wm. Trelawny, the 6th 
Bart., Governor of Jamaica, by his cousin 
Letitia, dau. of Sir Harry Trelawny the 
Sth Bart. 

Dec. 9. At = aged 92, Mrs, 


Topsham, aged 70, 
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Kingdon, mother of William Page King- 
don, esq. late Mayor of Exeter, and 
mother-in-law of Thomas Wilmshurst, 
esq. George-st. London, and of Capt. 
Powell, R.N. 

Dec. 10. At Torrington, aged 286, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Peter Wellington 
Furse. 

Dee. 12. At the Vicarage, Ashburton, 
aged 19, Herbert Fisher, eldest son of the 
Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar of Ashburton. 

Dec. 14. At Ipplepen, aged 42, Capt. 
George William Buller, Unattached, late 
of the 5th and 88th Regts., eldest son of 
the late James Buller, esq. of the Council 
Office. 

Dorser.—Nov. 13. At Weymouth, 
aged 19, Mary-Emily, eldest dau. of the 
— Collingwood Hughes, of Cerne Ab- 

as. 

Nov. 16. At Weymouth, aged 61, 
Lucy, wife of W. J. Hill, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Poole, aged 63, Samuel 
Salter, esq. 

Nov. 29. Mrs. Balston, wife of Ed- 
ward Balston, esq. of Claremont Cottage, 
Broadmayne. 

Dec.1. At Handley Cottage, Louisa, 
relict of William Storey, esq. banker, 
Shaftesbury, and eldest sister of George 
Thomas, esq. 

DurHam.—WNov. 22. At Ravensworth 
Castle, aged 72, the Right Hon. Maria- 
Susannah Lady Ravensworth. She was 
the dau. of John Simpson, esq. of Brad- 
ley, co. of Durham, by Lady Anne Lyon, 
aunt to the Earl of Strathmore. She was 
married to the present Lord Ravensworth 
in 1796, and had issue eight sons and 
eight daughters, fourteen of whom survive 
her ladyship. 

Dec. 5. Emma, second dau. of Henry 
Tower, esq. of Elemore Hall. 

Essex.—JVov. 18. At Harlow, aged 
47, Capt. J. S. Foreman, R.N. 

WVov. 22. At the residence of his sister, 
Chelmsford, Capt. S. A. Simpson, R.N. 

Wor. 23. At Colchester, Maria-Brad- 
shaw, relict of John Godfrey, esq. late of 
Great Coggeshall. 

Dec. 16. Mary, the wife of Thomas 
Perkins, esq. of Chelmsford, second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. George Camp- 
bell Brodbelt. 

Guiovcrester.—Wov. 11. At Bristol, 
aged 18, John Augustus, son of John 
Marlin, esq. of Bloxham, Oxfordsh. stu- 
dent of medicine at the Bristol School. 

Nov. 14, Aged 16, Cecil Calvert, only 
son of the Rev. L. R. Cogan, of Bristol. 

Nov. 16. At Clifton, aged 54, the 
Right Hon. Ellen dowager Viscountess 
Canterbury. She was a daughter of Ed- 
mund Power, of Curragheen, co. Water- 
ford, and sister to the Countess of Bles« 


sinton. She was married first to John 
Home Purvis, esq. of Purvis, N. B., and 
secondly in 1828 became the second wife 
of the Rt. Hon. Manners Sutton, Speaker 
of the House af Commons, created Vis- 
count Canterbury in 1835, who died on 
the 21st July last, and by whom she leaves 
issue one daughter. Her body was in- 
terred in the crypt of Clifton church. 

Nov. 19. At Clifton, Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. Alexander Browne, Vicar 
of Rodmersham, Kent. 

At Clifton, aged 48, Henry Fawcett, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Chipping Campden, aged 
69, Mary, relict of Samuel Hiron, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Shirehampton, aged 76, 
Ann, relict of C. Granger, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 25. At Cheltenham, Miss Frances 
Vaillant. 

Nov. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 45, 
Eliza, wife of Maj. George Barker, of the 
East India Comp.’s Service. 

Nov. 29. At the Parsonage House, 
Brimscombe, the residence of her son, 
aged 76, Mary, relict of James Legge, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Wm. 
Twining, esq. 

At Rowcroft House, Stroud, the wife 
of E. B. Gardner, esq. M.D. 

Dee. 5. At Clifton, Anne-Maria, wife 
of Richard Strachey, esq., of Ashwick 
Grove, Somerset. 

Dec. 8. At Bristol, Mrs. Lomax, wife 
of Lieut-Gen. Lomax. 

Dee. 9. Aged 53, John Zachary, esq. 
West Clifton. 

At Alveston, aged 78, William Culli- 
more, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Clifton, aged 35, Henrietta, 
wife of Thomas R. Guppy, esq. 

Hants.—WNov. 15. At Bentley, aged 
77, Ann-Augusta, relict of Richard 
Thresher, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Winchester, Harriette, 
relict of the Rev. Brownlow Poulter, 
Rector of Buriton. 

Nov. 20. At Winchester, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Richard 
Bartholomew, M.A. Rector of Dunsfold, 
Surrey. 

Nov. 23. At Southsea, William, eldest 
son of William Francis, esq., of Wood- 
hatch, Reigate. 

Nov. 24. At Ventnor, aged 31, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Charles Heusch, esq. of 
Bedford-sq. London, 

Lately. At Highfield, aged 69, James 
Welland, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Fareham, Agnes, relict of 
Capt. R. H. Barclay, R.N 

Dec. 2. At Ventnor, David, third son 
of the late John Pratt, esq. of Bell's Hill, 
Northumberland. 

Dec. 9. At Eling, aged 55, Lieut. 
George Forder, R,N, (1810). 
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Dec. 14. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Mrs. Elizabeth-Jane Neufville. 

Dec. 15. At Southampton, aged 77, 
William Murray, esq. late of Grosvenor- 
st. and of St. James’s, Jamaica. 

Herts.—Nov. 13. At High Elms, 
near Watford, aged 73, John Riley, esq. 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
for nearly 30 years a magistrate for Hert- 
fordsh. 

Nov. 21. At Hertford, aged 62, Thomas 
Chambers, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Cheshunt, Thomas Sanders, 
esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 7. At Watford, aged 83, John 
Dyson, esq. 

Hererorp.—Nov. 13. At Hereford, 
John Edmund Eckley, esq. eldest son of 
the Rev. John Eckley, of Credenhill. 

Hunts.—WNov. 23. Aged 21, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Charles Veasey, esq. of 
Huntingdon. 

Kent.—Nov. 13. At Chatham, aged 
85, Comm. James James, R.N. (1828.) 
He obtained his first commission in 1790, 
and subsequently commanded the hired 
armed brig Alfred, the Eagle prison-ship, 
and the Buckingham, Matilda, and Ar- 
gonaut hospital ships, in the latter of 
which he continued off Chatham for nearly 
24 years. 

Nov. 16. At Linsted, aged 62, Edward 
Blaxland, esq. son of the late Henry 
Blaxland, esq. formerly of Broad-st. and 
of Camberwell. 

Nov. 26. At Dover, aged 3, the Hon. 
Francis Peter Leicester, youngest child of 
Lord De Tabley. 

Nov. 29. At Broom Hill, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, Miss Elizabeth Maudslay. 

Nov. 30. Miss Yates, of Fairlawn, 
near Tunbridge. 

Lately. At Westerham, aged 23, 
S. Perry, esq. accidentally shot by his 
own hand. 

Dec. 1. Anne-Sophia, relict of the 
Rev. Geo. Wasey, late Rector of Uleomb. 

Dec. 10. At Ashford, aged 78, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Benjamin Davies, Rector 
of Newchurch, and Vicar of Stalisfield. 

LANcASHIRE.—Nov. 13. Aged 90, Mrs. 
Jee, relict of Edward Jee, esq. of Moor 
Lodge, near Liverpool. 

Nov. 27. At Broughton, Dr. John 
Mitchell, physician to the Manchester In- 
firmary for upwards of thirty-six years. 

Nov. 29. At Kensington, Liverpool, 
aged 52, John Claypole, esq. 

LeicresteR.—Nov. 3. At Market Har- 
borough, aged 77, Mr. James Goddard, 
late of the firm of Messrs. Goddards, 
bankers ; he was also a feoffee of the Har- 
borough Charity Estates. 

Nov. 30. Aged 21, John Stockdale 
Stallard, of St. Peter’s college, Camb. 
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third son of J. P. Stallard, esq. of New- 
str. Leicester. 

Dec. 11. At Leicester, aged 70, Maria, 
relict of Jesse Berridge, gent. 

Dec.12. Aged 41, Julia, wife of George 
Shaw, esq. M.D. Leicester. 

Lincoin.-—Nov. 19, At Branstone 
rectory, aged 78,'Sarah, widow of Nicholas 
Pearse, esq. of Delden Green, Loughton, 
Essex. 

Nov. 21. At Gainsborough, aged 61, 
Capt. James Bell. He was many years 
captain of the steam-boats Caledonia and 
Nottingham, the first packets which ran 
between Gainsborough and Hull, 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 24. Aged 65, 
Duncan Sinclair, esq. of Enfield Wash. 

Nov. 27. At Hendon vicarage, aged 
19, Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Theodore 
Williams. 

Dec. 4. At Twickenham, Barbara, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Durnford, late of the 
Grenadier Guards, and only dau. and 
heiress of the late Hon. William Braba- 
zon, of Tara House, Meath. 

Dec. 5. At Hampton Wick, Richard 
Fortnum, esq. of Piccadilly. 

Dec. 6. Aged 81, Ann, relict of James 
Sanderson, late of Bowes Farm. 

Norroitk.—Oct.9. Aged 88, Bridget, 
relict of the Rev. John Beevor, Rector of 
Burlingham St. Andrew and Scarning. 

Oct. 10. At the residence of her 
uncle, A. A. H. Beckwith, esq. St. Mar- 
tin’s at Palace, Norwich, aged 22, Emma, 
third dau. of J. T. Margitson, esq. of 
Ditchingham-house, surviving her young- 
est sister only thirty-three days. 

Oct. 31. At Yarmouth, aged 67, John 
Kerrison, esq. 

Nov. 10. At Hoxne-place, N. J. Scott, 
esq. grandson of the late Rev. Nath. 
Scott, of Diss. 

Nov. 25. Aged 60, Susanna, relict of 
the Rev. John Crofts, M.A., Rector of 
Whissonsett and Stratton Strawless. 

At Thetford, aged 29, Charles, eldest 
son of Frederick Walker, esq. of Lewis- 
ham, Kent. 

Dec.1. At Alby Hill, near Aylsham, 
aged 85, Mrs. Lydia Baret. 

Dec. 5. At Hambleton, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Custance, esq. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—Nov. 8. At Islip, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late George 
Eland, esq. of Thrapston. 

Nov. 27. Arthur Samuel, second son 
of the Rev. S. Hall, of Middleton Cheney. 

Norrs.—Dee. 11. At Teversal, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Clay, esq. of Norwood. 

Oxrorp.—Nov. 18. At Headington, 
Edward Latimer, esq. 

RutTLanp.—Nor, 28. At Liddington,. 
aged 71, Harriet, widow of Capt. Thos. 
Wheeler Gillham, formerly of the Ist Reg. 
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of Foot Guards, the mother of the Rev. 
T. W. Gillham, vicar of Liddington. 

Satop.—Lately. Edward Shaw, esq. 
of Condover Grange. 

Somerset.—Nov. 6. At Chardstock, 
aged 64, Mary-Anne, wife of Wm. Lover- 
idge, esq. and sister of the late John 
Langdon, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Cossington House, near 
Bridgewater, Mrs. Graham, relict of Ro- 
bert Graham, esq. of the B.C.S. 

In Queen-sq. Bath, Ithamar Hodges, 
eldest dau. of the late Hon. Rose Herring 
May, one of his Majesty’s councillors in 
the Island of Jamaica. 

Nov. 21. At Middle Chinnock, Crew- 
kerne, Frances, wife of the Rev. Francis 
Plimley Voules, Rector of that parish, 
and second dau. of John Blennerhassett, 
esq. of Greenville, Dublin. 

Lately. At Stanton Prior, Mary, wife 
of William Hooper, esq. dau. of the late 
Mr. Charmbury, of Bathampton. 

At Grosvenor-pl. Bath, Col. Bailey, of 
the E.I.C.S. a Magistrate for the county 
and city. 

At Bath, aged 47, Anne, dau. of the 
late G. Drewe, esq. of Martock. 


Dec. 3. At Clevedon, Johnson Law- 
s0n, esq. 
Dec. 7. At Bruton, Ann, relict of 


W. R. James, esq. 

Aged 71, James Fussell, esq. of Chantry 
House, near Frome. 

Dec. 8. At Bath, aged 68, Frances, 
widow of the Rev. John Robert Hall, 
Rector of Batsford, Gloucestershire. 

SraFForD.—Nov. 14. Miss Catharine 
Thomasine Herbert, of Colton Hall, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Herbert, and granddau. of Thomas Her- 
bert, esq. of Muckruss Abbey, and the 
Hon. Frances, his wife, dau. of Nicholas 
Viscount Kenmare. 

Nov. 20. At Stretton Hall, the resi- 
dence of Gen. Monckton, aged 75, John 
Parke, esq. formerly her Majesty’s Consul 
for the Roman States, and brother of the 
Right Hon. Baron Parke. 

Dec. 12. At Mayfield Hall, the Hon. 
Henry Vernon Sedley Venables. He was 
ason of Henry 3rd Lord Vernon, by his 
second marriage with Alice-Lucy, dau. 
of Sir John Whiteford, Bart. He mar: 
ried in 1822 Eliza-Grace, dau. of Edward 
Coke, esq. of Longford, co. Derby, brother 
to the late Earl of Leicester, and had 
issue Edward and Henrietta. 

Dec. 17. At Packington, near Lich- 
field, Wilmot Maria, widow of the Rev. 
T. Levett, of the same place, eldest dau. 
of the late Sir N. B. Gresley, Bart. of 
Drakelow, Derbyshire. 

SurroLk.—Nov. 18. At Framlingham, 
aged 73, Henry Warner, esq. 
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Nov. 19. At the rectory, Stradishall, 
aged 42, Emily-Martha, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Jenkin, D.D. 

At Bass Lane House, near Bury, the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, Wesleyan Minister, 
President of the Conference in 1834. 

Nov. 23. Aged 52, Maria, wife of 
Charles Harrison, esq. of the Grange, 
Bury. 

Dec. 12. Aged 69, Catharine, relict of 
Elliston Allen, esq. of Ballingdon Grove, 
Sudbury. 

Surrey.—WNov. 14. At the vicarage, 
Mitcham, aged 45, Elizabeth-Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Richard Cranmer, only dau. of 
the late James Window, esq. of Mitcham, 
and Craig’s-court. 

Nov. 19. At her brother’s house, at 
Cobham, Mrs. Vaux, widow of Jasper 
Vaux, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Croydon, Mary, wife of 
George Eagles Marsden, esq. late of 
Lewisham. 

Dec. 3. At the residence of Mr. Rogers, 
of Woodside, Croydon, aged 96, Mrs. 
Sarah Bashford. She was accidentally 
burnt to death. 

Dec. 9. Harriott, relict of Alexander 
Wyllie, esq. of Thames Ditton. 

Dec. 11. At Ham Common, aged 70, 
George Shum. Storey, esq. of Arcot, 
Northumberland. 

Dec.17. At Farnham, Margaret-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Alexander Brown, 
esq. 

Dec.18. At the residence of her nephew, 
Major Hemmans, Croydon, aged 80, Mrs. 
Susan Hinton. 

Sussex.—Dec. 11. At Brighton, Char- 
lotte, wife of Thomas J. Bellamy, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Bacon Frank, 
esq. of Campsall, who was Vice-Lieut. of 
the West Riding of York for several years, 
and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and Doncaster. 

Nov. 14. At Broadwater Lodge, aged 
65, Mary-Anne-Katherine Bedwell, wife 
of J. L. Stringer. 

Nov. 18. At her brother's, Mr. B. B. 
Boniface, Horsmonden, aged 67, Lucy, 
widow of Capt. Hughes, 60th Foot. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, aged 48, James 
Williamson, esq. M.D. of Stretton Hall, 
Cheshire, for many years Physician in 
Leeds, and one of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for that borough and the 
West Riding of Yorksh. 

Nov. 27. At Hastings, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Capt. Jaffray, East India 
Company’s Serviee. 

Nov. 28. Aged 81, Charles Jollands, 
esq. of Buxshalls, Lendfield, and Russell- 
square, London. 

Dec. 1. At Uckfield, aged 68, Edward 


Holmes Baldock, esq. of Hyde Park-pl. 
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Dec.4. At Steyning, aged 31, Michael, 
second son of the late Capt. Hare. 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, aged 54, Chris- 
topher Alderson Alderson, esq. of the Five 
Houses, Clapton. 

Dec. 18. At Brighton, Mrs. Maclaurin, 
widow of Dr. J. C. Maclaurin. 

Warwick.—Nov. 22. At Springfield, 
near Birmingham, aged 70, George Barker, 
esq. F.R.S. 

Nov. 25. At the residence of Edward 
Martin, esq. Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
Mr. Thomas Hall, of the Bank of England. 

Nov. 28. At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, Mary, relict of W. Whincopp, M.D. 
formerly of Foxborough-hall, Melton, near 
Woodbridge. 

WEstTMoORELAND.— At Leck House, 
near Kirby Lonsdale, aged 55, Robert 
Henry Welch, esq. one of the magistrates 
for Westmoreland. He died suddenly in 
a field near his house. 

Wi ts.—Nov. 23. At the vicarage, 
Melksham, aged 67, Miss Harriet Hillier. 

Nov. 25. At Crowood, aged 56, Mary- 
Ann, wife of J. R. Seymour, esq. 

Nov. 28. Aged 50, Letitia, relict of 
William Codrington, esq. of Wroughton. 

Nov. 30. Aged 68, Walter Coleman, 
esq. of Langley Fitzhurst, for upwards of 
thirty years a magistrate of the county. 

Dec. 2. At Westbury, aged 88, T. L. 
Meech, esq. 

Dec. 3. At the College, Salisbury, aged 
76, Caroline-Frances, wife of John Camp- 
bell Wyndham, esq. of that place, and of 
Dunnoon, N.B. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, esq. 
by Caroline, daughter and heiress of Ed- 
ward Hearst, esq. of Salisbury; and her 
husband took the name of Wyndham in 
1844, after the death of her brother the 
late Wadham Wyndham, esq. M.P. for 
Salisbury. Their son John Henry Camp- 
bell Wyndham, esq. is the present M.P. 
for that city. 

Yorx.—Nov. 21. Aged 40, Henry 
Willoughby Legard, esq. only brother of 
Sir Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. of Ganton. 

Nov. 22. At York, aged 46, Miss 
Copley, only dau. of the late E. Copley, 
esq. of Nether-hall, Doncaster. 

Nov. 24. Suddenly, at Staxton, aged 
60, Robert Sinclair, esq. son of the late 
Robert Sinclair, esq. Recorder of York. 

Nov. 29. Marianne, fifth dau. of Richard 
John Thompson, esq. of Kirby Hall. 

Dec. 1. At Sculcoates, Mark, eldest 
son of the late Mark Bell, esq. of Leckon- 
field. 

Dec. 4. At Beverley, aged 77, Robert 
Stephenson, esq. father of Mr. William 
Stephenson, proprietor of the Eastern 
Counties’ Herald. 

Dec. 7. At Leeds, Elizabeth, youngest 
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dau. of the late Capt. Lott, R.N. of Teign- 


mouth. 

Dec. 9. Emma, wife of the Rev. W. 
Singleton, Principal of Kingston Col. Hull. 

Wates.—Nov. 16. At Denbigh, Hester- 
Dorothy, youngest surviving daughter of 
Edward Edwards, Esq. 

Nov. 27. At Brecon, Georgiana-Char- 
lotte, wife of Lieut.-Col. Des Voeux, of 
Trehalford. 

Dec. 9. Jane, wife of Hugh Reveley, 
Esq. of Bryn-y-gwin, Merionethshire. She 
was the only daughter and heir of Robert 
Hartley Owen, esq. of that place; was 
married in 1803, and has left issue a son 
and daughter. 

Dec. 14. At Gloddaeth, near Conway, 
aged 78, Dame Charlotte Margaret Mos- 
tyn Champneys, widow of Sir T. S. 
Champneys, Bart. She was the 2d dau. 
and coheir of Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart., 
was married in 1792, and was left a widow 
in 1839, without issue. 

Lately.—At Carmarthen, William Gra- 
ham, son of Lord Viscount Preston, who 
was attainted in the last Scottish rebellion, 
and whose remains lie interred beneath 
the floor of the vestry-room of St. Peter’s 
church. He was the protegé of Sir James 
Graham, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, to whom he was nearly allied, 
and who allowed him, up to his death, 
401. per annum. It was the foible of the 
deceased to claim relationship with seve- 
ral of the Scottish nobility: in particular 
with the Duke of Montrose, who (it is 
understood) allowed him 35/. per ann. 
In early life he was a clerk in the banking- 
house of Henderley, in London, but his 
erratic and eccentric disposition was found 
to disqualify him for the sedentary labours 
of the desk, and he was ultimately rusti- 
cated in this part of the country (Carmar- 
then), where he has spent the greater part 
of a long and harmless life. 

ScotLanp. — Nov. 29. At Foyer’s 
House, Invernessh., Annie-Augusta, wife 
of Thomas Broadwood, esq. of Holmbush, 
Sussex. 

Lately At Harpisdale, in the parish of 
Halkirk, aged 110, Betty Mackay, better 
known by the Gaelic name of Eshley. She 
was a native of Strathnaver, and along with 
her sister Bishey came to Caithness 
about 60 years ago, with their herd of 
sheep, goats, and cows. They built a 
small turf bothy in the heights of La- 
theron, and in this state spent several 
cold winters ; but after a number of years 
they took a small patch of land, on’which 
a small habitation was built. In the 
summer season they would betake to the 
hills, with their flocks, and would not be 
seen for months. Bishey died about eight 
years ago, at a “* good old age.’”’ 
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Dec. 1. At Wellfield, Fifeshire, Lilias, 
wife of George Cheape, esq. 

Dee. 2. At Seapark, near Ferres, John 
Dunbar, esq. son of the late Duncan 
Dunbar, esq. of Fore-street, Limehouse. 

Dec. 3. At Glasgow, William Stocks, 
esq. Chief Accountant of the Union Bank 
of Scotland. 

Dee. 11. At Wardhouse, Aberdeensh. 
Frances-Margaret, dau. of the late Charles 
Gordon, esq. of Wardhouse and Kil- 
drummy. 

TrRELANv.—Nov. 27. At Courtown, 
aged 17, the Hon. Barrington Stopford, 
youngest son of the Earl of Courtown. 

Dec. 1. At Headforth, Meath, aged nine 
months, the Hon. William Arthur Tay- 
lour, 2d son of the Earl of Bective. 

Jerszy. — Nov. 16. At Grouville 
Villa, aged 51, Henry Woolfield, esq. of 
Birmingham. 

East Inpies.—July 23. At sea, aged 
42, Capt. Malcolm M‘Dougal, late com- 
mander of the Edmonstone. 

Aug. 12. At Cawnpoor, aged 20, 
G. L. Parish, of the Bengal Artillery, 
fourth son of Sir W. Parish, K.C.H. 

Aug. 18. Aged 8, William Cavendish, 
son of the late Capt. William Oliver 
Young, Bengal Artillery. 

Aug. 31. At Kamptee, aged 30, Au- 
gustus John Curtis, esq. Lieut. 7th Regt. 
of Madras Cav. fourth son of Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. 

Sept. 2. Ensign Lewis, 48th N. I. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, Ens. Robert- 
Greig, youngest son of C. A. Alderson, 
esq. late of the Five Houses, Clapton. 

Sept. 15. At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 
19, Frances-Georgiana, dau. ; and on the 
28th of the same month, aged 57, Bar- 
bara, wife of Charles Edward Layard, esq. 
late of the Civil Service of that Island. 

Sept. 18. At Galfe, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Garstin, Bengal Eng. 

Sept. 22. At Kamptee, Col. John 
Wilson, 10th Regt. Madras N. I. 

Sept. 25. At Calcutta, Frederick 
Stainforth, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, grandson of the late Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. 

Sept. 30. At Darjeeling, aged 61, 
Major-Gen. Edward H. Simpson, of the 
Bengal Army. He went out to India in 
1798, attained the rank of Colonel in 
1829, and was appointed to the command 
of the 24th Bengal N. Inf. in 1833. 

At Larkanah, in Scinde, aged 28, G. K. 
Dickinson, Assistant Surgeon Bombay 
Army, eldest son of the Rev. T. G. 
Dickinson, Rector of Alpheton, Suffolk. 

At Jubbulpore, Lieut. A. S. Bruere, 
7th Regt. 

Lately. At Moorad-i-Munzil, Ens. 
Francis George Griffiths, of the 37th 
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Regt. N. I., son of Licut.-Col. Griffiths, 
commanding that Regt. 

Oct. 3. En route from Bawulpore to 
Ferozepore, Maj. Henry Delafosse, C.B. 
of the Bengal Artill. Principal Commis- 
sary of Ordnance. 

Oct. 4. At Hyderabad, Scinde, Lieut. 
C. D. Ducat, 13th N. I. 

Oct. 5. At Gwalior, William Pringle, 
M.D. 2d Cav. Regt. Scindiah’s Conting. 

Oct. 7. At Meerut, Capt. Samuel Long, 
of the invalid establishment. 

Oct. 8. At Allahabad, aged 24, So- 
phia-Catherine, wife of Capt. Robert 
Price, 67th Native Inf. 

Oct. 10. At Jaulnah, accidentally shot 
by a friend, Lieut. William Alexander 
Greenlaw, of the Madras Army, eldest 
son of the Rey. William Greenlaw, Rector 
of Woolwich. 

Oct. 13. At Bombay, Mr. John Mac- 
donell Robertson, of the Civil Service, 
and third son of Major-Gen. Archibald 
Robertson, of the Bombay Army, one of 
the Directors of the E.I.Co. 

Oct. 16. At Calcutta, Miss Mary Quin, 
sister of J. Quin, esq. inspector of cus- 
toms. 

Oct. 18. At Calcutta, John Campbell 
Dick, esq. Bengal Civil Service, second 
son of the late M. Dick, esq. of Richmond 
Hill, Surrey. 

Oct. 22. At Bombay, aged 21, Thos. 
Luce, H.C.S., son of Thomas Luce, esq. 
of Malmesbury. 

West Invies.—Oc#.20. Onhispassage 
from the Mauritius, aged 50, Sir William 
Reid, Bart. of Barra, co. Aberdeen. He 
had only succeeded his brother, Sir John 
Reid, within the last few months. 

Oct. 30. At Nassau, New Providence, 
aged 36, Thomas W. Simmons, esq. chief 
clerk of the works in the Royal Engineer 
department. 

Asroap.—May 4. Off the coast of 
Africa, aged 25, Capt. Augustus-Cierlans, 
son of the late George Ryder Bird, esq. of 
Edgbaston. 

June 27. At Gwambygine, near York, 
Western Australia, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Wittenoom, esq. Senior Proctor 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court at the Cape 
of Good Hope and Malta. 

July 8. At Canton, aged 45, Charles 
Board, esq. 

July 10. At Macao, E. G. Fisk, esq. 

July 26. At Rustenberg, near Batavia, 
aged 74, John Henrie Bletterman, esq. 
for many years resident in China. 

Aug. 23. Off the north-east coast of 


Borneo, aged 21, Augustus Henry Clay- 
ton East, R.N. Acting Mate on-board 
Her Majesty’s ship Agincourt, second son 
of Sir East Clayton East, Bart. of Hall- 
place, Berks, 
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Sept. 2. At Victoria, John Ryan, esq. 
agent for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. 

Sept. 10. In Victoria Harbour, on- 
board Her Majesty’s hospital ship Min- 
den, A. G. G. Tucker, Surgeon in charge 
of the hospital. 

Sept. 19. At Sierra Leone, Horatio 
Knowles, esq. Commissariat Department, 
second son of Francis Edward Knowles, 
esq. Dep. Com. Gen. 

Sept. 23. At Macao, H. Leggett, esq. 
Clerk to the Supreme Court of Hong- 
Kong. 

Oct. 28. At Fort St. Elmo, Capt. Dio- 
nysius Airey, Royal Art. He had ex- 
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changed with the Hon. Capt. Handcock, 
and only arrived in Malta on the 2d of 
October. 

Nov. 17. At Agen, the Hon. George 
Hely Hutchinson, vrother of the Earl of 
Donoughmore. He was the fourth son 
of the Hon. F. H. Hely Hutchinson, for 
many years representative of Cork in 
Parliament. He has left a widow, having 
married at Paris, in 1826, Mdlle. Eugénie 
d’Angell de Kleinfield, dau. of M. le 
Baron d’Angell, officer of the Guard-du- 
Corps, and Chevalier of St. Louis. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 79, Alexander 
Bain, esq. of London, and formerly of the 
Bahamas. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrexep from Nov. 29, to Dec. 20, 1845, (4 weeks.) . 


Males 


1976 Q. 
Females t 3856 


1880 § 


60 and upwards 788 


Under 15........1927 
15 to 60... .000 “Ha 
Age not specified 3 


Births for the above period... ereesteeeet eeeene oe ec DILS4 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec, 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. | s di] & de 
61 4 | 33 6 [2 4 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s djs d}] & d 
36 3 [38 1 | 43 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, Dee. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 3s. to 77. 0s. —Kent Pockets, 5i. 10s. to 10/7. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. 
Hay, 3/.90s. to 5/. Os.—Straw, 1/. 16s. to 12. 188.——Clover, 42. 10s. to 61. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26, 


To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 











nee SS a Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 22. 
Mutton occccscccccccccecdte 4d. to Ss. Od. Beasts,.....0...... 1289 Calves 46 
Veeal ..crcvccees ssves 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. SheepandLambs 11,200 Pigs 200 
PEE. nommndionnndaem 10 Hs. Be. 

COAL MARKET, Dec. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 22s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 24s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s, Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of Messrs. SLOUS and Co. successors to Wolfe, Brothers, Stock 
and Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 89. Ellesmere and Chester,67.———Grand Junction, 105 
— Kennet and Avon, 14—— Leeds and Liverpool, 517.—~—Regent’s, 30 
— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 118¢.———St. Katharine’s, 107,——- East 
and West India, 138, —— London and Birmingham Railway, 222. —— Great 
Western, 85.——London and Southwestern, 76.——Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 130. ———- Globe Insurance, 141.—— Guardian; 
503.—— Chartered Gas, 69.——Imperial Gas, 91.——Pheenix Gas, 40},.——<= 
London and Westminster Bank, 25,——Reversionary Interest, 100, 


Fox Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, 1845, to December 25, 1845, both inclusive. 


enheit’s Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 





























































































































































































































a) ° -|-4 to a “4, Mf 
EE Z EF 2a|8 igs! & 
2 8 iz Sz Weather. s = 7 ce K Weather. 
oe _ oe = 
J o ° oy ° ° ° in. pts. 
50 | 55 | 53 cloudy, rain 49 | 49 | 40 |29, 93 |\cloudy, fair 
51 | 55 | 50 do. fair 39 | 44 | 35 |30, 25 |\do. do. 
49 | 55 | 52 do. do. do. 30 | 35 | 33 45, |\\do. do. 
50 | 52] 40 do. do. 39 | 44 | 49], 28 |\do. slight rain 
42 | 47 | 42 do. do. 50 | 51 | 48 |29, 82 ||hvy.r.cldy.fr. 
-1| 45 | 50 | 44 do. do. foggy 49 | 51 | 48 79 |\cloudy, fair 
2) 45) 51 | 35 fr.cy.hy.r.sn. 45 | 51 | 47} , 79 |ido. 
3 | 39 | 44 | 47 do.do. do. do. 46 | 50 | 42 32 |iconstant rain 
4| 44| 47 | 42 do. do. do. do. 40 | 45 | 41] , 18 |ldo. do. 
5 | 43 | 47 | 40 do. do. 40 | 44 | 40 |28, 84 |icy.h.r.fr.fgy. 
6 | 40 | 46 | 38 do. do. 35 | 37 | 31 |29, 56 ||rn.sn.cldy.fr. 
7| 39 | 44 | 34 cloudy, fair 32 | 39 | 42], 26 ||snow, rain 
8 | 39 | 44 | 34 fair, cldy.rain 41 | 42 | 40} , 25 |ifair, cldy.rain 
9 | 40 | 47 | 42 cloudy, fair 37 | 43 | 37 |30, 12 |\do. foggy 
10 | 41 | 45 | 42 2 ||do. do. foggy 40 | 45 | 40 |29, 21 |\cldy.fr.slt.rn. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
3| 3 3 < al§ ale a 
3 in. y : 
Ale 1S8 O [we s@disd| § | Ex. Bills 
* 3 s |SEM@EzISse8| & £1000. 

sla | £3 & Pal E\pnia| os . 
are ve te OS \n e 
27/204 | 933 95% | 92) 93 36 pm. | 26 24 pm. 
28/204 | 93% 952 |— 262 | 24 pm. | 25 22 pm. 
29/2034; 933 952 | 103) 93 261 24 19pm. 

1 933 952 93% 38 pm. | 19 21 pm. 

2/2033| 933 953 | 103} 933|—l2613 20 17 pm. 

3/2023) 933 952 | 103| 933\——/262 19 14pm. 

4/2033} 933 95% | 10} 262 | 35 pm. | 16 11 pm. 

5j2023| 933 954 | 103| 93 3032 pm.| 12 18 pm, 

6/202 | 938 953 3026 pm.| 18 20 pm. 

812013} 932 953 20 23 pm. 

9/201 | 938 953 | 103 21 23 pm. 
10/201 | 9233 952 | 103 30 pm. | 23 21 pm. 
11/201 | 93 952 | 10 23 21 pm. 
12/201 | 923 942 | 10 21 22 pm. 
13/2003| 93 942 | 10 23 21 pm. 
15/200 | 923 943 | 10: 32 pm. | 21 22 pm. 
16/2004 § | ———/943 | 1032 23 pm. | 22 19 pm. 
17|1994 } 943 | 1038) 913 19 21 pm. 
18]1994| 923 943 | 103) 922 28 32pm.) 21 18 pm. 
19/200}! 922 943 | 10 17 19 pm. 
20\201 | 92% | ———-|948 | 103 18 20 pm. 
22/202 | 933 953 | 10} 18 21 pm. 
23/202 | 942 962 | 103 33 pm. | 20 22 pm. 
24/204 | 952 97 | 108 30 pm. | 21 25 pm. 
26204 | 95} 973 37 pm. | 25 23 pm. 

27 95} 973 | 105 25 23 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 





6, Bank Chambers, London, 


J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT>STREET, 














